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Ar the present time, the solution of the Egyptian question is 
still shrouded in some obscurity, the lendemain of the valley of the 
Nile is still concealed in fog; the Foreign Office, to speak of that 
alone, seems much too undecided for us to refrain from discussing the 
various solutions possible. Who can say if such will be the case on 
the 1st of December, when these pages are to appear before my readers ? 
It may be so; for the question is so serious a one, not only for England 
and France, but for the whole of Europe, that prudent statesmen can- 
not be too careful, nor undertake too minute inquiries, before deciding. 
Still it is not certain that it will be so. And thus the task is most 
difficult for the writer who, whilst having a clear idea as regards the 
best line of conduct which the British Government can adopt, fears 
to be accused at any moment of protesting with anger against settled 
facts and irrevocable decisions. May I be permitted, nevertheless, to 
run the risk, and to estimate with perfect frankness what will be the 
inevitable and necessary consequences attendant on the one or the 
other mode of action? If, in writing this paper, I cannot but 
remember my nationality, it is precisely because it seems to me 
impossible to separate England’s interests, properly understood, from 
the welfare of my own country. 
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Firstly, and without any spirit of sterile recrimination, let 
us cast a rapid glance over the already closed chapters of this 
Egyptian history. We know very well what a justly privileged posi- 
tion the happy combat at Tel-el-Kebir has given the English in the 
valley of the Nile. The victory of Sir Garnet Wolseley over Arabi’s 
bands was one of civilisation over barbarism; we warmly applauded 
and congratulated your country, and our discontent was extreme 
against those nervous and short-sighted politicians whose clamours 
prevented France from being in Egypt what she was in the Crimea, 
in China, and in Mexico—the companion and equal of England. But 
if the Cabinet under M. de Freycinet’s direction is guilty of a capital 
fault in abandoning the defence of our rights and interests in Egypt— 
which is by no means the same as saying that these rights themselves are 
abandoned—can you affirm that England’s conduct is perfectly spot- 
less, and that the Cabinet of St. James’s has followed from beginning to 
end an absolutely correct line of conduct ? A quiet examination of 
the facts proves that it is not so, and that both England and France 
were in fault. In all this episode of the military revolution of Cairo, 
England, as well as our country, has a series of errors to confess. 
That our errors are greater and graver than yours is undoubted; and 
for this reason (I do not say for this only reason), that you were in 
fault in the first act, whilst we were guilty in the third one. But the 
errors of the Cabinet of the 30th of January and of the Chamber of 
Deputies, however serious they may have been, gave prejudice to the 
French nation alone, whilst the passive errors of England are the first 
cause of all the ruins and catastrophes which have overwhelmed Egypt 
under Arabi’s ridiculous dictatorship. Even if the politics of the 
Foreign Office had been infallible during the crisis, it would not be a 
solid and sufficient reason for the English Government to consider 
itself all-powerful in Egypt, and to take so great an advantage from 
its easy victory. But, English diplomacy having no right to be 
considered as impeccable, there is, we believe, an additional reason 
for the Cabinet and the Parliament to prove wise and moderate, that 
is to say equitable, or, again, jealous of England’s real interests, which 
are not those of a vain coterie always eager for national gloriole and 
chauvinisme. 

The grave mistakes of English policy in Egypt date as far back 
as December 1881 and January 1882. The Foreign Office at that 
period failed to understand, with that clearness and rapidity for which 
it is generally praised, how serious and dangerous the situation of 
Egypt had grown; for we energetically refuse to believe in the sham 
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ignorance imputed to it by some, and which would have been worse 
than a mistake. It is not my purpose to shower praises on the states- 
man who was at that time our Minister of Foreign Affairs, nor to assert 
that he gave proof of much foresight and acuteness in perceiving at 
once, directly after the meeting of the Council of Notables at Cairo, to 
what alarming complications the disorder in Egypt was about to give 
rise. M. Gambetta simply made use of his eyes and ears—a thing 
which can only be wondered at in countries, and in times, where 
people close their eyes and stop up theirears. Such a time of blindness 
and deafness was the whole winter of 1881-82, and our two countries 
were not alone in that case; they seem to have shared their fate 
with the whole of Europe. We could evidently count on the fingers 
of a single hand the politicians who, on the 15th of December, thought 
with M. Gambetta (despatch to M. Challemel-Lacour) that a serious 
storm was preparing at Cairo. Were Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville among these perspicacious few? We have some reason to 
think so, but only to a certain extent. Assuredly, they suspected that 
matters were in a bad pass and were getting worse in Egypt ; but they 
were by no means sure that the Chamber of Notables was a sham 
assembly, Arabi an ambitious intriguer encouraged and suborned by 
the fanatic Council of Constantinople, and the national party a 
ludicrous invention of some badly informed or too well paid journal- 
ists. Between London and Cairo there was as it were a cloud of fog, 
which did not exist, I will not say between Paris and Egypt, but 
between the palace of the Quai d’Orsay and the barracks of Kasr-el- 
Nile. Thence arose all the hesitations, indecisions, perplexities, half- 
measures, and delays which characterised English tactics, after M. 
Gambetta’s conversation with Lord Lyons on that same date, the 15th 
of December—a conversation for which M. Gambetta has been very 
unjustly blamed, as if he were culpable in having discerned clearly 
what others saw but vaguely, or did not perceive at all. Iam well 
aware that the English Cabinet accepted the French Prime Minister’s 
suggestion, that when the Chamber of Notables should meet again, 
England and France were to take a simultaneous and identical step, 
inform the Khedive of the intentions of the two allied powers, and 
afford him support against the hostile intrigues by which he was 
encompassed. I am also aware that, in spite of the delays and 
contretemps which the Blue Bcok and the Yellow Book mention but 
cursorily and incompletely, Lord Granville signed in the name of the 
Queen’s Government, on the 7th of January, that very note which 
gave the Khedive to understand not only that France and England 
would not allow their position in Egypt to be disturbed, but that 
they would always be ready to act hand in hand to maintain their 
previous treaties, contracts, and decrees which are their privileges 
and guarantees. Nor do I forget that Lord Lyons’s attitude in Paris 
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and the declaration of the Queen’s principal Secretary of State to M. 
Challemel-Lacour were categoric confirmation of the note of the 7th 
of January, at least in the sense that if the English Government was 
unwilling to take an engagement as to any definite line of action for 
the future, there was one policy it distinctly promised not to pursue— 
viz. to enter Egypt without having come to an understanding with 
France. But however it may be, it remains evident that the British 
Government failed by lack of decision at the very turning-point, and 
that, whilst the French Prime Minister was clear-sighted in regard of 
England as well as of France, public opinion in England experienced 
the influence of certain Tories who believed that it would be best to 
slacken the proceedings as mueh as possible, in the hope of finding 
some opportunity for entering the Nile valley without France. I 
have no intention whatever to recriminate, but I only wish these 
historical facts to be clearly understood, the truth being that the 
hesitation of the English Government to suppress the first acts of the 
insurrection plotted by the military camardla at Cairo was much 
more than a lack of cordiality towards us and our alliance ; it was, as 
far as Egyptian matters are concerned, pernicious and deplorable to 
the highest degree. It encouraged the spirit of rebellion among 
Arabi’s partisans. It helped to kindle and to rouse a fire, which a 
bucket of water shed at the proper time would have extinguished, 
into a conflagration where lives and treasures have been uselessly 




















destroyed. 
Thus, although the co-operation of France was refused to England 


at the third act of the Egyptian drama, it is because England refused 
to act entirely with France in the first act (when, if her co-operation 
had been accorded without hesitation, there would have been no 
bloody drama at all, but only two or three short scenes promptly con- 
cluded )—it is, I repeat, England’s first mistake which caused all the 
subsequent mischief. Our mistake, viz. our awkward abstention in 
August and September, has done prejudice neither to Egypt, where 
all the harm was already done ; nor to England, which did not require 
our aid to disperse in double-quick time the thirty thousand ma- 
rauders at Tel-el-Kebir. But the English mistake—the indecision of 
the Foreign Office which allowed its agent to declare, contrary to all 
custom, that the Joint Note was but a platonic document—proved a 
great misfortune to Egypt itself. It contributed to prepare the ruin 
of the colonies of Alexandria and Cairo, and perhaps to endanger for 
years the whole future of the Levant. This, we believe, must not be 
lost sight of. In September last, Arabi’s band had reached the 
maximum of force, discipline, and confidence; the rebels were intoxi- 
eated by the impunity of the Alexandrian massacres, and by all the 
falsehoods their chiefs told them as to the destruction of the English 
fleet and the approach of a Turkish army. It was during that re- 
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doubtable time of the year when Bonaparte himself, at the head of 
his seasoned legions, was forced to acknowledge himself powerless 
against the murderous inclemency of the climate. Now, what efforts 
were required to scatter Arabi’s army to the four corners of the desert, 
to reduce that boisterous insurrection to the shadow of a shadow, to 
dissolve that pseudo-national party which professed to have discovered 
the principles of 1789 under the dust of the ancient hypogees ? How 
little, indeed, sufficed to produce so great a change! A few regi- 
ments of Highlanders and some Indian squadrons, in rushing forward 
during a quarter of an hour! What effort, then, would have been 
required in the months of January and February 1882, when Arabi 
was but just beginning to exalt himself, when the soldiers of Cairo still 
felt a wholesome fear of the Europeans, and when the Khedive was 
still the respected and proud Effendinah? A hundred English 
policemen and a hundred French gendarmes would have been too 
many, as M. Gambetta proclaimed. Yes; but the Foreign Office 
should have shown more sincerity and cordiality in its dealings with 
France at that moment; and this sincerity was precisely wanting. 
The House of Commons and the press should have known more 
exactly what was going on in Egypt ; and this also was wanting. Iam 
personally able to assert that, about last spring, the English politicians 
had as many illusions as the French about the mock-national party, 
and the cowardly bandit, who, after having caused Alexandria to be 
impregnated with petroleum and set fire to by released convicts, fled 
with all despatch from Tel-el-Kebir at the first gun-shot. When 
once, by lack of sincerity and exact information, the proper oppor- 
tunity was allowed to pass by, the little fire kindled in the Cairo 
barracks grew to that terrible conflagration which destroyed Alexan- 
dria and made Lower Egypt a heap of ruins. 

This acknowledged, I am the first to confess that during the 
second act of the drama, from the fall of the Gambetta Cabinet to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the mistakes 
are divided, though unequally, between the French Cabinet of 
the 30th of January, which added one error to the other, and the 
English Cabinet, which required almost five long months to open its 
eyes, painfully and slowly, to events which had been announced as 
early as the 15th of December. I am also the first to declare that, 
during the third and last act, the conduct of the Cabinet of St. 
James’s was as worthy of a great people, careful of its honour and 
its interests, as the demeanour of the Freycinet Ministry was un- 
worthy of France and of the Republic. I feel no reluctance to be 
quite impartial. And I beg to observe that, though there be little 
merit to render homage, in an English Review, to the firmness shown 
by the English Cabinet after the Alexandria massacres, and to the 
noble unanimity displayed on this national question by all your 
political parties, still there was a slight merit on our part in rendering 
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this homage at the very moment it was due, as some of us have readily 
done in the French press; for instance in the République Frangaise, 
or the Journal des Débats, the Temps, and the Revue Politique. 
M. de Freycinet, M. Clémenceau, and their friends endeavoured to 
stir up against England—who was doing her duty, whilst France was 
not doing hers—the old and fatal animosities which all men of good 
sense had done their best to bury and extinguish. We—and this re- 
quired some courage—did our best to defeat their senseless endeavours. 
Disregarding the calumnies and abuse with which the intransigeant 
and reactionary gazettes assailed us, we operly and loudly declared 
that the Government of the Queen, in bombarding Alexandria and 
sending troops to Ismailia, truly served the sacred cause of civilisa- 
tion. We openly avowed ourselves on the side of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and against Arabi; and this, not only in spite of the 
Arabists in Paris, but at a time when the immense majority of the 
European press, at Berlin, Rome, Vienna, and Constantinople, loudly 
uttered the wish that the English troops might experience a cruel and 
bloody defeat in Egypt. Ought not this tc suffice to show how perfect 
has been our loyalty towards England? I should imagine that this 
might give us the right to be listened to with some attention at 
the present time, not only as politicians who have shown some per- 


spicacity at the beginning of the crisis, but also as England’s true 
friends and sincere well-wishers. 


II. 


Excepting the moments when they are bewildered by their 
passions, political men are led in their public acts by two principal 
considerations, just as are common mortals in their everyday life— 
what is just and what is useful. According to Cicero, that most 
honest: of Romans, nothing can be truly useful unless it be completely 
just. According to that great politician and patriot, Machia- 
velli, many things are useful which certainly are not just. In my 
opinion the Florentine thinker and the Roman philosopher are both 
right. It is incontestable that measures contrary to justice may give, 
not only for the moment, but during a long lapse of time, very 
satisfactory and advantageous results. It is not less certain that in 
this world nothing is profitable in the long run of time but what is 
based on equity. Statesmen may always be divided into two cate- 
gories: those who say, ‘ What care I what happens after me?’ and those 
who, in whatever they may do, never neglect to consider what thé 
following day or age may bring. In which of these two categories 
would the men who govern England wish to be placed, as regards the 
actual Egyptian problem? Some among them, in 1870, have 
deliberately taken rank in the first category, when, too selfish, 
or too comfortable in their warm nest, they were guilty of the 
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imprudence of letting France flounder in a sea of difficulties and mis- 
fortunes without stretching out a hand to help her, or making the 
slightest attempt in her favour. This was to the detriment of 
British interests throughout the world. Do they at the present time 
wish to commit the not less serious, perhaps even more serious, fault of 
losing the alliance of the French Republic, and at the same time take 
upon themselves the most heavy burden—nay, the whole Eastern 
Question—at a very near date? This is, in reality, the problem 
which should be reflected upon by all who will take the trouble of 
looking at things from the proper point of view. The short-sighted 
alone will say: ‘To proclaim joint control is a matter which only 
interests the bondholders. Our military occupation of Port Said can 
only vex M.de Lesseps. To establish an English protectorate at Cairo 
will be simply to assure the security and peace of Egypt.’ In all this 
kind of reasoning, which runs through the English papers since the 
happy skirmish at Tel-el-Kebir, there is an optical illusion greatly to 
be dreaded. Ask all historians; they will all tell you that the 
greatest political questions have begun by looking very slight. 
Occupying or not occupying the village of La: Haie-Sainte is in itself 
a thing of little importance. To lose it was, for Napoleon, to lose 
France. 

I will not cavil over secondary questions. Has England atoned 
for abstaining from action at the beginning by what she has done 
since the month of July—by the firmness shown by the whole nation 
when once war was declared, by crushing the most odious tyranny that 
existed, by delivering Egypt from the pretorians, and saving Cairo 
together with its marvellous treasures of art ? I readily acknowledge 
that she has done so. Is it entirely true to affirm that the fact of 
having dispersed Arabi’s bands and re-established the Khedive in his 
capital gives England absolute liberty to take what resolutions she 
pleases respecting Egypt’s future? No diplomatist, no one at all 
acquainted with the conditions of international right, could think so ; 
and nevertheless I will say no more about it, being of the opinion that 
it is always better to make as much allowance as possible for the 
opinions contrary to our own. To put the question under debate as 
clearly as possible, let us frankly state that England, in consequence 
of her successful campaign, is almost equally free to choose between 
three courses of action. 

1. She may consider the occupation of Lower Egypt as a sort of 
confiscation (I do not say conquest), and reduce the restored Khedive 
to the rank of an Indian rajah. 

2. She may submit the settlement of Egyptian affairs to, or let 
them be submitted to, a congress. 

3. She may re-establish the status quo ante Arabi; that is to say, 
after setting the Khedive free from the suzerainty of the principal 
accomplice of the colonels, she may restore to him that plenitude of 
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power which the authors of the pronwnciamiento of Cairo have torn 
from him, and respect the position of France in the Nile valley, 
after having replaced the Egyptian army by a gendarmery com- 
posed of better elements, and after having, according to her just 
due, claimed and received an indemnity for the costs of the war. 

May I here frankly repeat what I have several times said in the 
French press: ‘If I were an Englishman I should recoil from the first 
solution as from the most deceitful of mirages; the second one would 
appear to mea dupery ; whilst I should consider that the third contains 
all that equity and prudence can claim as well as the maximum of 
profit that a great nation has the right to derive from an expedition 
which has done it great honour, but has proved costly, and was 
believed for a while to be very difficult.’ 

Let us examine the first solution. Oh! assuredly it cannot be 
denied ; it is a brilliant one. English Egypt! The ancient land of 
the Pharaohs an English vassal; the suzerainty of Mehemet Ali's 
nephew removed from Stamboul to London ; the sacred Nile, the old 
mysterious Yaro, become a tributary of the Thames! There is no ques- 
tion about it, all this must sound agreeably to English ears ; it must 
be considerably more pleasant than the spectacle of boycotted Ireland. 
We are aware that this solution has for years been thought of and 
regarded in a favourable light by some English politicians. It was 
spoken of some fifteen years since, in a brilliant diplomatic essay, by a 
young Radical statesman. It was very dear to the romantic author of 
Tancred, Endymion, and the ‘ Mistake about Cyprus.’ I can well 
understand that it is very seductive to a poet. But to a statesman! 
Whom did Plato expel from his Republic—poets, or professional 
politicians ? 

All that glitters is not gold. Let us see what lies underneath 
this brilliant gilding. 

First of all, it would be a breach of faith, a not altogether loyal 
nor honest method of proceeding. When England, abandoned by us, 
armed herself for war in July, what did she say to Europe to justify 
the bombardment of Alexandria and the landing of her troops under 
Sir Garnet on the borders of the Canal? She said then, as we said in 
concert with her in the Joint Note, that intervention in Egypt had 
but one aim—the re-establishment of order which was troubled by the 
mutinous plots of the rioters. A rebellious soldier had taken the 
throne from its lawful possessor, from the most loyal and faithful of 
England’s friends. It was to restore the government of Egypt to 
Tewfik Pasha that the English troops entered a foreign country, and 
that the English fleet bombarded Alexandria. Great Britain had not 
spoken of a conquest nor of a confiscation. Now that the war is 
ended and the rebels dispersed, if England were to keep for 
herself the dominion she has torn from Arabi, if she were to become 
a usurper to reward herself for having chastised usurpers, what faith 
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could be placed in treaties, and would the promise made by a nation 
be anything else than a derision ? 

I believe it will suffice to state the question, considering we have 
to do with the man who wrote the letters to Lord Aberdeen, who 
restored the Ionian Isles to Greece, who condemned the affair of 
Cyprus and the war with the Boers... . 

‘ But, my dear sir, no reasonable English brain has ever seriously 
thought of conquering Egypt. You are like Don Quixote, fighting 
against windmills. We have reseated Tewfik on his throne. Our 
intention is to leave him absolutely free in the choice of his ministers 
and in all the details of his government. We claim but one thing— 
the suppression of everything which formerly served as a pretext for 
agitation: for instance, the joint control, the suzerainty of the Porte. 
Then, as a safeguard to order, we require that the Egyptian army be 
commanded by English officers and that an English garrison protect 
Port Said.’ 

There is an admirable dialogue in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme : 


Monsieur Jourdain. There are some silly people who try to make out that my 
father was a shopkeeper. 

Covielle. He,a shopkeeper? It is pure slander. He was never a shopkeeper. 
He was a very obliging man, as well as a very active one; and as he was a con- 
nowsseur in stuffs, he used to go about and choose them at the markets, have them 
brought home, and distribute them among his friends in exchange for money. 

Monsieur Jourdain. I am delighted to have made your acquaintance, since 
you can bear witness to me that my father was a gentleman. 


Monsieur Jourdain’s father a cloth draper! To throw aside all 
French influence in Egypt, take the command of the army under the 
name of Gendarmery, to make Port Said the connecting link between 
Aden and Malta, to buy the Khedive’s tribute to the Sultan by a 
loan of 9,000,000/., as has been proposed by Sir Samuel Baker, and to 
put Tewfik into leading-strings—all this is not the same as con- 
fiscating the valley of the Nile! . . . It really appears that you number 
several Covielles in the English press. But we are not all of us like 
Monsieur Jourdain. We have for too longa time been contented with 
fine speeches not to wish for something more substantial. There was 
once a bishop of pleasant temper who had a superb capon served upto 
him on a certain Friday: Ego te baptizo carpam, quoth he in blessing 
the fat bird—and his conscience was at rest. We know the trick ; and 
I may say, without mincing matters, Whatever name you may give 
the thing, with whatever sauce it may be prepared, we shall admit 
of no illusion. Under whatever terms the confiscating of Egypt be 
disguised, be it open or hypocritical, confiscation is confiscation and 
nothing else. Be the conquest official or secret, it remains the same— 
I mean to say, a violation of right. 

So much for the moral mistake. Let us now consider the political 
one, which, according to Talleyrand, is something worse than the 
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former. One thing is certain: to destroy French influence at Cairo, 
to take hold of Egypt with the right hand or with the left, is a good 
stroke of business, a wonderfully good capture. Egypt is the richest 
storehouse in the world. It is at once the key to the Mediterranean 
and to the Indian Ocean. There is no necessity to urge the point. 
But at what cost would this be done ? 

First of all, at the cost of the French alliance. There can be no 
hesitation about it. That we were seriously in the wrong last July 
is certain; who proclaimed this louder than we ourselves? But even 
supposing that England’s wrongs towards us in January last—and 
this is not so—did not make up for our wrongs towards her in the 
month of July, is this a reason for the present Cabinet at St. James’s to 
make light of the friendship of France? I leave utterly aside the 
question of sentiment—though this certainly might be of some weight 
—the memory of fifty years’ cordial and compact co-operation through- 
out the world for the cause of civilisation. Let us look at things from 
a practical point of view, from a political, industrial, and commercial 
point of view ; let us see if the rejection of our friendship would not 
be as great a misfortune—nay, perhaps a greater one—to England than 
to ourselves. It is all very well to acquire new sources of riches. 
But one must have the proper issues to sell or exchange them. I do 
not say that confiscating Egypt would bring about the closing of the 
great French markets to English manufactures. No; but thoroughly 
good treaties of commerce are only possible between very friendly 
and allied nations, which have full confidence in each other. Would 
they have confidence in each other the day England laid a claim to 
the right of acting alone in that Egypt which has been the work of 
France almost as much as of the Nile, whose past the armies of the 
first Republic have called into light, to which a French traveller 
brought the cotton-plant not later than the reign of Mehemet Ali,' to 
which another Frenchman gave the Canal of Suez, that has, so to say, 
separated Egypt from barbarism, and from African made it European ? 
It would be absurd to suppcse so, as it would be unwise to suppose 
that the French Republic is doomed to have always incapable and 
feeble ministers. A great part of the nation was evidently deceived 
and made to lose its senses by M. de Freycinet. Such frights last 
but for an hour in a country like ours; and without speaking further 

? Few persons are aware that, prior to the reign of Mehemet Ali, grandfather of 
Ismail Pacha, the cotton-plant was unknown in Lower Egypt. A Frenchman who 
was travelling in the Suudan was the first to make Mehemet Ali acquainted with the 
seeds upon his return to Cairo. He had observed two varieties of this plant growing 
in the Soudan, where it appeared to be indigenous; this corroborated the account 
given by the historian Pliny of the wool-bearing trees of Ethiopia. The far-seeing 
ruler, Mehemet Ali, at once perceived the importance of this discovery, and he 
employed the Frenchman to establish plantations in Lower Egypt. They throve 
luxuriantly, and cotton became a staple production of the country upon a limited 


scale, until the sudden demand, owing to the American Civil War, called forth the 
maximum producing powers of the Egyptian Delta. (Sir Samuel W. Baker.) 
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of M. de Freycinet—who, we may te perfectly persuaded, has been 
definitively put aside together with the politics he upheld—one 
must be blind not to perceive that a strong and praiseworthy political 
reaction has commenced, a reaction truly French and truly Republican, 
of which M. Duclere’s accession to power was the signal. It is 
certainly true that a very important fraction of the French democracy 
was subject to a certain uneasiness and nervousness resulting from the 
war of 1870; at present they are ashamed of their timidity and 
feebleness of yesterday, and will but be the firmer and more resolute 
in the future. 

I confess it: if French spirit was always at the same low-water- 
mark as it was in July, 1882, England might try her luck without 
a scruple. But this want of spirit, this low-water-mark, is an ex- 
ception in our history. There have been days when the Thames and 
the Rhine were not filled to overflowing ; and then, in the space of a 
few hours, have again swelled into great rivers. No, a thousand 
times no; France is not merely a kind of larger Belgium or Switzer- 
land, and if it be ungrateful to treat it as such, while there are so 
many who fought at Inkermann and Sebastopol still alive, it is yet 
still worse policy. It is never well to be alone in the wide world, 
even for such a country as Great Britain; even when protected by 
the silver streak ; even after having gained the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. 
Not that I mean to contest Sir Garnet Wolseley’s merit, or that of his 
gallant soldiers. Whilst all the German and Italian papers wished 
they should perish in the Libyan desert, we, in spite of clamours, 
proclaimed our hope that they might gain the victory, and we did 
that too openly for us to be suspected now. But this victory was not 
gained without difficulty, and God knows that Arabi’s bands were 
feeble and cowardly enough! If I remember rightly, there was not 
a single English paper which did not, during the whole month of 
August, lament on the sad revelations brought to light by the 
Egyptian expedition, concerning the state of the English military 
regimen. Whilst things are in this state, it would scarcely be wise 
wantonly to give up the friendship of the French nation; not that 
there could ever be the slightest probability of a war between our two 
countries—criminal is he who could ever cherish so mad an idea !—but 
because our army might, one day or another, be not an indifferent 
help to England in those sudden changes of fortune and unlooked-for 
events which so often take place in our century. 

Behold! Aprophet,has risen up from the depths of the Soudan; he 
has already taken possession of Obeid, he will perhaps storm Kartoum, 
and will rush down upon Egypt like a torrent. Is that an agreeable 
prospect for those who have read General Roberts’s masterly study of 
the vices of your military organisation? And suppose the Eastern 
Question were to be opened afresh to-morrow, would not England 
have some cause for alarm at seeing herself absolutely isolated, between 
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hostile Russia and indifferent France, before Austria, always eager 
for new conquests towards the East, and Prussia, perhaps also desir- 
ous of some new seaports on the North Sea? Mark this well: in 
the last two Oriental crises, in 1853 and 1877, Egypt remained out- 
side the circle of war, like a sort of Mussulman Belgium. But if 
England takes possession of it, some way or other it will become the 
principal scene of the struggle. The whole battle will be carried 
from the Dardanelles to the Canal of Suez. Will not England that 
day regret the absence of France, so uselessly offended and scorned ? 

And let me not be referred to the affairs of Tunis by way of reply, 
as has already been done for others. The case, there, is something 
quite different. Cyprus balances Tunis. It is the result of a formal 
understanding at the Congress of Berlinin 1878. We are quits. 
To talk to us now about Tunis when Egypt is in question, is to 
imitate those dishonest creditors who present their bill after it has 
been already paid. The bill was receipted by Lord Salisbury. We 
have kept the receipt. We will say no more; all chicanery in the 
matter would be unworthy of England; and it is also a silly joke of 
the Times to offer us generous compensations in Congo, or Madagascar, 
or Terre Neuve. It is a principle in law, that one cannot give toa 
man what is already his, or what does not belong to the would-be 
donor. M. de Freycinet is no longer minister; we must call this to 
mind. You might just as well say to us, ‘But are you not in 
possession of Algeria? Be good boys. Goquietly outof Cairo. We 
will acknowledge your right to stop at Algiers and Oran’—as to talk 
to us about Tunis and Madagascar. 

If I were not afraid of becoming wearisome, I could mention a 
hundred other consequences, fatal to England, which would result 
were the friendship existing between the two countries to be broken— 
the divisions which would arise in all parts of the globe where we 
have such great and common interests—the counter-blow which 
would be felt at Panama *—the encouragement it would give to all the 
enemies of England, as also to those of France. The rupture of the 
Franco-English alliance is the great thing at which Prince Bismarck 
has worked with such obstinacy during the recent events. Is it to 
be doubted at London that this rupture would give as much pleasure 
at St. Petersburg as at Berlin? Thanks to the English alliance the 
rumours of war, which used to rise every spring from the other side 

? If, under the pretext that her flag takes the greatest place in the traffic of the 
Suez Canal (said a learned economist), England were to lay her hand on the Egyptian 
isthmus, and to assign to herself the possession of it, one may be sure that a year 
would not pass before the Cabinet of Washington laid the same claim to the 
Canal of Panama. It is, then, in the interest of England to act with prudence and 
moderation at Suez, in order not to form a precedent for the United States to raise 
claims to exclusive rights on the Panama Canal. This canal will be as important as 
the Suez Canal ; probably moreso. It will put into communication the two shores of 


British America; it will unite England to New Zealand, and to the east part of 
Australia, It is worth while to think of all this before acting. (Paul Leroy Beaulieu.) 
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of the Vosges, have ceased since 1878. But, thanks to the French 
alliance, the formidable noise of arms, which advanced towards the 
Bosphorus in Europe, and towards the Himalaya in Asia, and which 
drew nearer step by step, has also subsided. The alliance of France 
and England means the peace of the world; therefore it is a benefit 
of equal importance to all civilised nations. Allow this alliance to 
be troubled, and all barbarian warriors will grow restless and insolent 
like ruffians when the policemen are on strike. Let this alliance be 
broken, and disorder and war will everywhere raise their heads, not 
only in the East, but throughout the whole of the globe. 

This is the evil we are all threatened with; this is what is in store 
for Europe, if Mr. Gladstone, instead of remaining true to the noble 
and just line of politics of Hands off! which to his glory he pro- 
claimed, consents to disown it and yields to ambitious passions and to 
the political fanaticism of one portion of his countrymen. The real 
duty of a statesman is to consider the future, and to stick to truth and 
justice with regard to every one. There are no worse citizens than 
those who give in to public clamour when they know at the bottom 
of their hearts that what they are claiming is an error and a mistake. 
Is Mr. Gladstone desirous of being applauded by the political 
chauvins of London like a second Disraeli? Then let him add the 
mistake about Egypt to the mistake about Cyprus. He is at liberty 
to do soif he chooses, But, remember, the mistake of the Whig 
leader, should he not keep to the programme to which he owed his 
victory at the last elections, will entail consequences compared with 
which the results of the mistake of the Tory leader (who was at 
least perfectly true to his romantic notions on politics) are insigni- 
ficant. Yes; it is no doubt very delightful to be applauded and 
hurrahed by a crowd puffed up with vainglory. But, when the 
cheers are over, when war follows with its horrors, its political and 
commercial ruin—war brought about by that very act which called 
forth so much applause-—what then ? 

Indeed, after England had confiscated Egypt, after having shown 
such defection to the Hands off ! line of politics, in the name of what 
principle could Austria be deterred from taking the road to Salonica 
and the Azean Sea, or Russia from setting off for Constantinople and 
Trebizonde, or Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria from starting to pillage 
the Turkish empire? Will not the Eastern Question, the providing 
for the sick man, have to be begun all over again? If that is what 
is wanted, make Lord Dufferin viceroy of Egypt at once; nothing 
could be better. I know not how long it will be before this tempest 
bursts forth—perhaps not for eighteen months, perhaps next spring ; 
but burst forth it will and from fifty sides at once. Lusts and 
covetousness will be unbridled. Industry and commerce will be put 
a stop to for years. Mussulman fanaticism will burst forth in Africa, 
Arabia, Anatolia, and perhaps in India. The idea of right and 
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justice will everywhere disappear, and then we, who had uselessly 
warned you as Cassandra, shall recite, in a whisper, the famous verses 
of Lucretius: The Manchester school will have made a fine present 
to the world at large. Iam aware that the Powers—certain Powers— 
remain quiet for the moment, or even encourage the Cabinet of St. 
James’s to settle Egyptian affairs without France. But they well 
know that the day it is done they will claim a pourboire not to be 
despised, and then England, who has given the example, can say 
nothing. They desire nothing so much as the rupture of the Franco- 
English alliance, as a misunderstanding between the two greatest 
liberal powers of Europe. Et nune plaudite, cives. 

I do not exaggerate, and I declare that it is not merely the desire 
to see France keep in Egypt the place that is hers by right that 
causes me to predict these things; it is mainly a perception of the 
logic of facts supported by reasoning and solid proofs. Besides the 
thousands of perplexities and intricacies which would arise at Cairo, 
and upon which I will not expatiate, the following consequences would 
also subsist :—the loss of the friendship of France, and the speedy 
and terrible reopening of the whole Eastern Question, to the profit of 
sanguine and expectant ambitieux. 

Egypt is an admirable morsel. But, at this price, would it not 


be too dear ? 


IIT. 


I need only glance at the second solution—the calling of a con- 
gress of all the European Powers to settle the Egyptian Question. 
It seems, indeed, that though during a few hours this idea was under 
consideration, it is at present almost entirely abandoned; and well 
that it is so, for this solution is the most inexcusable of the three. 
Politicians have understood, through the suggestions that came 
from St. Petersburg, how menacing such a reunion might be to the 
peace of the world. Whilst a conference is never called but to pro- 
nounce upon one question—which is, as a rule, half decided already — 
a congress has no strictly limited field of deliberation. It rules over 
a whole series of questions, the most of which are brought before it, 
as the Chevalier de Gentz wittily observed, in a comparatively virgin 
state. Have the naiveté to call a congress to settle the Egyptian 
Question, and every Power, great or small, will arrive with demands 
for compensation, with numberless claims and recriminations—claims 
to fees for all kinds of unheard-of things, menacing protestations 
against what seemed entirely settled. Like hungry dogs, each of 
them would struggle for a bone. Everybody knows what reopening 
the Eastern Question would mean: it would be stirring up every 
question in the West, setting all Europe afoot, compromising every 
alliance, spreading the breath of war in the peninsula of the Balkans, 
swelling with blood the waves of the Mediterranean. And for whose 
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profit to run these fearful risks? In honour of some inviolate prin- 
ciples? Ah! if old Europe still existed, I should have understood 
that she might have called before her bar the affair of Egypt. But 
she no longer exists; according to the celebrated words of Count de 
Beust, Europe is no more since 1870;—Mr. Gladstone well knows 
why. And since then, if Prussia, Austria, and even Germany feel 
inclined to convoke a congress, why should England show deference 
to them? She is not obliged to, morally, for she alone mounted 
guard over civilisation in Egypt. Who can compel her? Again, 
England has nothing to win, and general peace has everything to 
lose, by a congress. That the British Government, after having, for 
instance, organised in Egypt the body of police which is to replace 
the disbanded army and respected the control, should have these 
results of the expedition ratified in a conference, or that the con- 
ference be limited to the courteous exchange of diplomatic notes 
between the Cabinets—all this is perfect. England will have done 
her duty, and no more can be required from her. Any other con- 
cession would be pure dupery—this only concerns the Foreign Office. 
But a dupery, big with perils, which would be like carrying lighted 
matches about a powder-magazine, certainly concerns in some degree 
all the lovers of peace. 

And now we are brought to the third course which is opened 
to the British Government—the only one which, in our opinion, is 
the true solution—that is, the integral establishment of the status 
quo ante Arabi, with the exception of the disbanding of the army, 
and the adjournment of a mock parliamentarism. I will not attempt 
to conceal how difficult it is for a Frenchman to plead this course 
directly after the weakness which the French ministers showed them-- 
selves guilty of towards their country, and before a people who, on 
the other side, courageously conquered all hesitation and went to 
deliver Egypt from a miserable set of pretorians. But whatever 
unpardonable faults have been committed by some of our fellow- 
citizens, to whatever painful irony may be exposed those who seem 
greedy to reap what others have sown, yet I cannot help the truth 
being the truth, justice being justice, a promise being a promise, 
right being right. 

‘ You are speaking up for French interests,’ I shall be told; ‘ you 
play your part as a Frenchman, and play it well.’ Yes; the rein- 
tegration of the status quo ante would indeed be well for French 
interests; no great eloquence or logic is required to prove this. 
But what I wish to point out is that it is also to the true interest 
of England, and especially to the interest of the peace of the 
world. I know that I shall be answered that France must bear the 
consequences of the inaction of its Government; I know it well. I 
was one of those who did everything in their power to warn our 
fellow-countrymen when it was yet time. But that is not the 
question. I readily acknowledge that if England decides upon 
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keeping for herself the direction of the Egyptian government, it 
would be ridiculous in those who supported M. de Freycinet’s line of 
politics to complain; have they not done everything in their power 
to arrive at this result? What I wanted to show above, is that this 
result would not be good for England. What I wish now to prove 
is that the re-establishment of the status quo ante is the only thing 
which could be really satisfactory for the permanent and essential 
interests of our neighbours, friends, and allies. 

What is required by England’s true interest? First of all, to 
assure the free use of the Indian route vid Suez, and to secure the 
peace of Egypt. Secondly, to do nothing which might trouble the 
peace of the East or break up the French alliance. 

Firstly, to assure the freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal. I 
confess, I have done my best; but it is impossible for me to under- 
stand how it can come into the mind of any reflective person that this 
end can be obtained by stationing an English garrison at Port Said. 
I wonder, on the contrary, they cannot see at a glance that this gar- 
rison, instead of being a security to the Canal, would be the cause of 
incessant danger to it. An English garrison at Port Said! But in 
that case, in the next conflict on the Mediterranean, the Canal would 
be the naval field of battle for all the hostile fleets. If the Canal is 
neutral, as in 1877, Russian ships can pass quietly near Turkish ones, 
protected by international guarantees, in time of war. If the Canal 
becomes English, it is directly the new Bosphorus of the new Eastern 
Question. As to the fanatic colonels and marabouts, if one wants to 
protect the Canal against them, allow me to observe that it is pre- 
cisely the neutrality of the Canal which safeguarded it from Arabi 
some months ago; he was furious enough against M. de Lesseps, even 
to the point of accusing him of treason, before the English were at 
all decided if they should act or not; and we may be perfectly per- 
suaded that the bombardment of Alexandria and the combat of Tel- 
el-Kebir have calmed for many a long year the Egyptian Mussulmans, 
especially if the victors do not show imprudent and unjust clemency ; 
if they have the courage, after having chastised the smaller culprits 
as they have done, to strike the more conspicuous ones with a firm 
hand—the generals and pashas who hurried the soldiers on to rebel- 
lion, and put into the hands of the populace of Alexandria the petro- 
leum and torches with which they set fire to the town. I repeat, an 
English garrison at the gates of the Canal would avert no perils, but 
would raise and impart strength to all sorts of dangers. 

Secondly, to secure the conditions necessary for the liberty and 
peace of Egypt. Here, again, I cannot see how this result could be 
contributed to or attained by suppressing the condominium. For 
Egypt to be tranquil, its administration must be just ; consequently, 
financial control is required, so that the fellah, who was formerly 
oppressed under the instrwmentum regni of the curbash, have full 
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justice—that is to say, that the fixed tax be regularly and properly 
collected ;—the tribunals must be in honest and upright hands—there- 
fore, mixed tribunals ; all pronunciamiento should be rendered impos- 
sible for the future—therefore, the disbanding of the army, and in its 
stead a national gendarmery ; people’s minds must not be excited 
and troubled by dreams and dangerous chimeras—therefore, a truce to 
that ridiculous mock parliament, known by the name of Chamber of 
Notables. The national feeling, in this most advanced of all the 
countries inhabited by Arabs, must not be humiliated and insulted— 
therefore, a Khedive must be something more than a rajah under the 
orders of strangers, and the government must not be the menial of a 
Giaour viceroy. Egypt must belong to the Egyptians—but, in fact, 
not for the mere sake of a formula—to the true national party which 
has at its head Riaz, Cherif, and Sultan Pashas. That is what is 
wanted. And this will suffice if you follow the sole aim that you 
solemnly promised before the whole world to follow, solely, viz. the 
peace and liberty of Egypt. But does one pursue this end solely ? 

Let us enter into some details, and consider, for instance, the 
control. That the quantity and importance of the various European 
interests bound up in Egypt require a financial control, no one in 
England doubts. What certain politicians say is this: ‘If a con- 
trol is necessary, we will no longer have a joint control. ‘Why?’ 
I ask. Did the joint control give bad results? And was M. de 
Bligniéres an inactive and useless fellow labourer either to Sir Rivers 
Wilson or to Mr. Colvill? No; there was never the shadow of dissi- 
dence between the English and French controllers. It is universally 
acknowledged that M. de Bligniéres greatly contributed to the re- 
establishment of good order, which had been so violently shaken by: 
Ismail Pasha. Very well. Is it, then, because French interests are- 
reduced to zero in the Nile valley, or that they number no more than 
Greek or Italian interests? No; they are as numerous and consi- 
derable as ever. The 16,000 Frenchmen that Arabi drove away are 
all returning. The commerce of France with Egypt amounts to more 
than 300,000,000 piastres a year. There is nearly 40,000,0001. of 
French capital engaged in Egyptian affairs. Then why no longer a 
French controller? ‘ Because France let us go alone to put down the 
rebellion in Egypt.’ To this, evidently, no answer can be made. We 
can only see and confess with sorrow that the twenty minutes’ combat 
at Tel-el-Kebir has sufficed to make the victors forget what they pro- 
mised. Did Sir Garnet march on Cairo to expel Arabi or to expel 
French influence? This is the real question. 

‘But you are joking! What? We who have undertaken this 
costly campaign, we who have spent millions to take our troops from 
England and India into Egypt, we who have conquered Arabi and 
taken Cairo, must do all this simply and purely for the pleasure of 
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giving back to France that place which she would not defend for 
herself? That is going on a fool’s errand!’ 

Oh, no! that is not going on a fool’s errand, even had the effort 
been a hundred times greater than it was, and the work a hundred 
times more difficult. First of all, is it nothing to have delivered 
Egypt and restored Cairo to civilisation ; to have so terrified Mussul- 
man fanaticism that the impression will last for long years; to have 
acquired in all the Arab world an incomparable prestige; to have 
secured the greatest influence in the Nile valley ; to be held up as an 
example of what a strong people can accomplish? How will it be 
nothing to be pointed out asa people careful to fulfil the engagements 
entered into before the victory? Is it nothing to guarantee your 
interests in a durable manner by securing peace in the East, and to 
secure more firmly a durable alliance with a country such as ours ? 

And, then, though the status quo ante may be nominally re- 
established in our favour in Egypt, morally this is impossible. Let 

‘us not deceive ourselves. If our interests in the Nile valley remain 
qual to those of the English, we have lost all the prestige that 
England has won. What our name has lost in brilliancy has served 
to enhance the brilliancy cf England’s name. It is all over with that 
French preponderance that M. de Freycinet so imprudently boasted of 
in one of those hours of presumption which alternated with his hours 
of humility and fear. We ourselves loudly proclaimed the English 
preponderance by bearing out to sea on the day that Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour gave the signal for preparing to fight. All we can do is 
sadly to own this; and now we have done so, what would you lose 
by keeping your promises, by proving yourselves moderate after 
having given proof of strength? Nothing. The first place in 
Egypt belongsto you. What would you gain? The highest renown ; 
the peace of the East; our help in making of Egypt a tranquil and 
prosperous country, the storehouse of the West, and the model State 
of the Mussulman world. 

I must not dwell further upon this. Casimir Périer said: ‘I 
am not in need of my friends when I am right, but when I have been 
wrong.’ We have been wrong. Now is the time to prove if you are 
really our friends or not. There is a famous apologue about a dog 
who let go the substance for the shadow. I have endeavoured to 
point out the fatal consequences of the solution so outrageously 
claimed by some fanatic patriots. You have but to refer to what has 
taken place but recently in order to have an idea of the noble conse- 
quences which will attend upon the other solution. It is your duty 
to choose ; and we shall either greatly deplore for you the choice you 
make, or shall rejoice for you, for ourselves, for the happiness of the 
East, and for the peace of the world. 

JosEPH REINACH. 











ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Recent events have naturally turned public attention to what are 
called English interests in Egypt and in the Suez Canal. But there 
is much vagueness in the public mind as to the nature of those 
interests and the safeguards which they demand. 

Official persons, who naturally understand the question themselves, 
are apt to assume the same knowledge among the public, while nearly 
all the English speakers and writers observe what they consider a 
discreet silence on the real danger to our interests from regard to 
French susceptibilities. 

Those who are old enough to remember the origin and early 
history of the Canal, and the days when France, then deluded by the 
Napoleonic ‘ legend,’ was ready to go to war literally with all Europe in 
defence of imaginary rights in Egypt, are not blind to the real point 
at issue. But another generation has grown up unconscious of those 
times, and quite unaware how irreconcileable are the views of the 
older French politicians with the generally received notions of 
Englishmen upon the question. They cannot remember the long and 
bitter diplomatic struggle between England and France, culminating 
in the triumph of M. de Lesseps over Lord Palmerston’s policy.' 


1M. de Lesseps fully admits the fact of this chronic antagonism in Egypt, but 
attributes it in several passages of his book (Lettres, Journal, et Documents pour 
sercir & Uhistoire du Canal de Suez) to the malice and perverseness of Lords Palmer- 
ston and Stratford de Redcliffe. They would not see, like M. de Lesseps, that to 
vest the control over our high road to India in a French company sitting in Paris, 
and presided over by a chief actor in the Anglo-French struggle, is the most satis- 
factory and natural arrangement of the dispute. M. de Lesseps quotes as follows 
from a despatch of Lord Clarendon’s to Lord Cowley in June 1865 :— 


* Troisiéme objection, 


‘ Latroisiéme objection au projet du canal, c’est que le gouvernement de sa Majesté 
Britannique ne peut pas dissimuler qu’il est fondé sur une politique d’antagonisme 
de la part de la France, dans la question de l’Egypte, antagonisme qu’il avait cru et 
espéré étre remplacé par cet heureux changement survenu en dernier lieu dans les 
relations mutuelles des deux pays. 

‘ Lorsque les partisans de chaque gouvernement croyaient qu’ils ne pouvaient pas 
mieux servir les intéréts de leur propre gouvernement qu’en biessant et en contrariant 
les intéréts de l'autre, il était naturel que les partisans de la politique francaise 
eussent considéré comme étant un objet d’une grande importance de détacher 
l'Egypte de la Turquie pour interrompre la voie de communication la plus facile entre 
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If British interests in the security of the Suez Canal are held to 
be the true justification of our interference in Egypt, it follows that 
we are justified in obtaining that security from whatever quarter it is 
menaced. To put down the military revolt, which at the moment 
threatened our route to India, and to leave that route subject to a 
greater and more permanent danger would surely be a miserable 
result from a brilliant campaign, a result that would expose England 
to the old charge of not knowing how to use a victory when she had 
obtained it. 

A few moments’ consideration will show that while the Canal is 
in the hands of a French Company supported by France it lies in 
the hands of a Power more formidable than Arabi to close it tem- 
porarily to England and open it to her foes—a Power, be it remem- 
bered, which, though friendly now, might be hostile to-morrow and 
has geographically a week’s start of us on the road to India, while 
by blocking the Canal she would have three weeks’ start at least of a 
fleet stopped at its mouth. No one will doubt the expediency, at all 
events, of depriving a possibly hostile Power of this dangerous advan- 
tage, though some persons may question our moral right todo so. With- 
out alleging the swprema lex as sufficient, it will not be hard to show 
that it is the moral right and, therefore, the plain duty of England to 
recover or restore the security she enjoyed before the Suez Canal 
placed a rival in military phrase @ cheval on our main route to 
India. 

It is wholly wide of the question to say that France is a friendly 
nation, with no desire to attack us. Happily this is true, but will 
apy man undertake to say that England will never engage in war 
again, or to prophesy with whom her next war will be? Nor should 
the present pacific mood of France, as unusual as it was unexpected, 


l’Angleterre et les Indes. C'est dans ce but et avec cet esprit que des fortifications d’une 
grande étendue, congues dans le département de la guerre & Paris, furent dirigées par 
des ingénieurs francais sur la cote Méditerranéenne d’ Egypte pour défendre ce pays er 
cas d’attaque de toute force navale venant de Turquie. Ce fut aussi dans ce but que 
le grand barrage fut construit sur 1é Nil, lequel, sous prétexte d’irrigation, ce qui est 
parfaitement inutile, fournit les moyens d’inondation pour défendre militairement 
une partie du Delta, et a aussi le but de servir de rempart pour la basse Egypte 
contre toute force venant du sud. 

‘Ce fut aussi dans ce but et dans cet esprit que le projet du canal fut mis en 
avant. Son effet serait d’interposer entre la Syrie et VEgypte la barriére physique 
d'un canal vaste et profond, défendu par des ouvrages militaires, et la barriére poli- 
tique d’une langue de terre s’étendant de la Mer Rouge 4 la Méditerranée, concédée 
4 une compagnie d’étrangers et occupée par elle. Des questions de la nature la plus 
embarrassante et la plus dangereuse pourront s’élever entre les gouvernements de ces 
étrangers et la Porte sous l’influence de circonstances qu'il est facile de prévoir et qu'il 
n'est pas nécessaire de décrire avec plus de détails,’ 

To this summary of objections as stated by Lord Clarendon, M. de Lesseps pro- 
fesses to supply an answer at the request of Connt Walewski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France. The answer is simply a denial of the facts stated by the Britis): 
Foreign Secretary. Most Englishmen will think the authority of Lord Clarendon 
entitled to more respect than that of M. de Lesseps, 
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be taken as representing a permanent change. Nations do not change 
their character suddenly any more than individuals, and the law of 
action and reaction applies in politics as in other phases of the 
human activity. To-day France, sick of the fruitless and finally dis- 
astrous glories of Napoleonism, leans to peace ; we do not know what 
may be her mood to-morrow. 

In discussing the question of British rights in relation to the 
Suez Canal, it is well to begin at the beginning, as some light will be 
thrown on the dangers to England of this French enterprise, by con- 
sidering the avowed, nay, boasted purposes of the constructors and their 
personal characters and antecedents. It is surely something to the 
purpose in examining the thing constructed to know the objects of 
the constructor. Nor should the circumstances under which the Suez 
Canal was constructed be forgotten. : 

While the influence of England was paramount at Constantinople 
the opposition of Lord Palmerston prevailed with the Sultan, who 
refused to ratify the Khedive’s concession to France. When the 
Crimean and Franco-Austrian wars had enormously exalted the 
prestige of France (rather at the expense of England) the concession 
was granted to M. de Lesseps (virtually to France), though not in its 
original shape, which would have been an intolerable menace and 
damage to England. The original concession was not in fact merely 
the right to construct the Canal, but to possess a slice of Egypt (of in- 
definite extent) commanding the whole course of the Canal, and which 
would very soon have become virtually a French territory. And here a 
few words upon the opposition of Lord Palmerston which some persons 
assert has been discredited by subsequent facts. In truth the ‘subse- 
quent facts’ relied on do not at all affect Lord Palmerston’s con- 
tention, but other facts go far to justify it. 

To refer to the immense preponderance of English shipping bene- 
fited by the Canal traffic only shows that in peace time we gain by 
the facilities created. Lord Palmerston, who was neither a fool nor 
a bigot, never denied that in peace time a short route for commerce, 
if obtained, would be beneficial to England. What he recognised as 
a great danger was that if France? made the Canal she would arro- 
gate entire control over it, plant her flag on the banks, and appoint 
every official and pilot. The facts have more than justified the pre- 
diction, and but for the events of 1870-71, which prevented France 
from backing the arrogant pretensions of the Canal officials, we 
should have been involved in very serious difficulties or actual war on 
two recent occasions. 

But although the influence of France, overpowering the opposition 


? The Canal is here spoken of as French, because, although the Company is termed 
“Universelle,’ its origin, direction, domicile, and constitution are French, and it has 
enjoyed the patronage and protection of France. 
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of Lord Palmerston, enabled her to obtain the concession from the 
Khedive in its most objectionable form, he did not give up the 
struggle. Rightly judging the danger of the encroachment, and the 
object of obtaining.the territory bordering the new water-way to 
India, he protested against a French imperium in imperio in 
Egypt. 

Perhaps the Emperor was more moderate in his views than the 
projectors of the Canal; but in any case, the territory of the Canal 
Company was bought back by Egypt (at a Shylock price), much, we 
may suppose, to M. de Lesseps’ disgust. 

Though he ceased thereby to be a territorial potentate, he still 
assumes the style and the language of an independent Power, and on 
a recent occasion had to be politely pushed aside by a British Admiral, 
ignorant of there being‘any other sovereign authority in Egypt than 
that of the Sultan and the Khedive. 

While the territorial grant was annulled some privileges were 
left to M. de Lesseps, and others arrogated by him scarcely com- 
patible with the rights of England. But returning to the origin 
of the Canal, and the professed motives of its constructors, M. de 
Lesseps and his friends ; the present generation—who think ‘of him 
perhaps as Sir Ferdinand Lesseps, G.C.S.I., decorated by Her Majesty, 
féted by public bodies, hailed in London as a benefactor to Eng- 
land—naturally regard him differently from those who remember 
him as the bitterest enemy of this country ; in fact, an Anglophobe 
enragé. 

It is in no spirit of censure that this fact is recalled, but to make 
it more clear that he, at least, is under no delusion as to the use that 
could be made of his Canal in the hands of French officials in the 
event of war with England. 

It is only when we remember the past career of a public man 
that we can understand what may seem very eccentric in his present 
conduct. M.de Lesseps, absurdly spoken of as ‘the illustrious en- 
gineer,’ was never an engineer at all; his relation to the Canal was 
that well known in England as a ‘ promoter’ only, or in France as a 
fondateur. But his career has been that of a diplomatist, as his 
father’s (Count Mathieu de Lesseps) had been before him. 

The Lesseps family seem long-lived, and it is an interesting as 
well as pregnant fact, that the father and son may be said to have 
been during four score years the head and front of French antagonism 
to England in Egypt. The father was, M. de Lesseps tells us, em- 
ployed by Bonaparte in 1803 as French political agent in Egypt, and 
as such was directed ‘to seek among the chiefs of the Turkish army 
an energetic intelligent man to be proposed at Constantinople’ as 
Pacha of Cairo. This task was so ably discharged that ‘a native of 
Macedonia, the mere chief of 1,000 Bashi-Bazouks who could neither 
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read nor write’ was selected, and became the famous and redoubtable 
Mehemet Ali, the devoted friend of France and enemy of England. 
M. de Lesseps, after relating this episode, adds with some natural 
exultation, ‘ Fifty years later, the son of Count Mathieu de Lesseps, 
already the friend of the son of Mehemet Ali, became his adviser in 
granting the concession for the Canal.’ 

This triumph of French diplomacy M. de Lesseps foresaw would 
arouse the selfishness of England. ‘I knew it because, better than 
other persons, whether from my father’s lessons or from my own ex- 
perience, I was able at different periods to follow her policy in 
Egypt.’ 

That British policy there as elsewhere was at all times wicked and 
perfidious in M. de Lesseps’ sight is a matter ef course. But he gives 
us an instance of what he considers wicked selfishness, which even in 
an extreme Anglophobe is astounding. ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘did they 
[the English] use every effort to baffle the Egyptian expedition of 
General Bonaparte?’ Why, indeed! And why on so many other 
occasions did we oppose that benefactor of humanity ? 

One does not argue against prejudices so inveterate as this. One 
only listens with silent astonishment. But this is the man who now 
holds the key of our Indian gate! 

By inheritance, therefore, and by the date of his birth it might 
be said without offence that M. de Lesseps necessarily belonged to 
the school of French officials brought up in traditions of hostility to 
England. To Frenchmen of that school the duty of opposing British 
interests was considered second only to the duty of advancing those 
of France; and this was a natural consequence of the lying literature 
of Napoleonism which had travestied history to the prejudice of 
England. Happily for France herself, she is gradually casting off 
the fatal traditions of the family which has brought upon her such 
calamities. 

The several diplomatic posts occupied by M. de Lesseps were 
exactly those most calculated to strengthen this feeling of antagonism 
to England. 

In the reign of Louis Philippe, that slippery monarch whose 
general policy was an underhand opposition to his only ally, M. de 
Lesseps took his earliest lessons. His first appointment, in 1829, was 
as a subordinate in the Consular service at Tunis (even then a focus 
of French intrigue). He was also employed with credit to himself in 
Algeria, where English and French policy were sharply opposed, 
owing to Louis Philippe’s repudiation of his predecessor’s engagement 
to evacuate Algiers after chastising the Dey. This was for many 
years a sore point between England and France, and it goes without 
saying that the Consular agents in Algiers and Tunis regarded 
England as the enemy they were to counteract. In 1831 M. de 
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Lesseps was transferred to another field of still more active anti- 
English diplomacy as Consul-éléve, and later as Vice-Consul in 
Egypt. It was very soon after this date that the struggle between 
Mehemet Ali backed by France, and Turkey supported by England, 
commenced. The fortunes of Mehemet Ali waxed so rapidly that 
after defeating a Turkish army at Konieh he was in full march for 
the Bosphorus and Constantinople, and might very possibly have 
dethroned the Sultan; but here Russia intervened. Her appearance 
on the stage was as obnoxious to France as to England, and for a 
time French intrigues in Egypt languished. Mehemet Ali, however, 
was bent upon extending his rule over Syria, a Turkish province to 
which he had no shadow of right ; and France, inventing a fanciful — 
interest in that countrys; encouraged the vassals’ rebellion against the 
Sultan. Thus the diplomatic war between her and England revived. 
In 1838 M. de Lesseps was promoted to be Consul-General at Cairo, 
and of course took a prominent part in those intrigues which, in 
1840, so nearly set all Europe in flames. 

It is entirely germane to the present Egyptian question to explain 
what the extravagant pretensions of France were at that time. The 
term extravagant may surely be used where all Europe took one view 
—that of maintaining the established order—and France, taking the 
other, insisted that all Europe should succumb to her. The firmness 
of Lord Palmerston prevailed. A British fleet bombarded St. Jean 
d’Acre, and landing a force which threatened Ibrahim’s communica- 
tions, forced him to retire into Egypt. France, then under M. Thiers, 
and victim to those delusions which have cost her so dear, clamoured 
for war against England, Prussia, Austria, and Russia; but Louis 
Philippe was fond of intrigue, not of war, and by dismissing Thiers 
preserved peace. 

On no theory, except the audacious Napoleonic idea of a France 
supreme and Europe submissive, could M. Thiers have taken the part 
he did. But in Egypt, and Syria too, as a believer in and partly the 
inventor of the Napoleonic legend, he thought that France had ac- 
quired some mysterious rights from the first Napoleon’s abortive 
enterprise in 1798. Tv an Englishman it would rather seem that if 
to invade a country and fail gave France any claim there, surely to 
-defeat that invasion and succeed must have given England a still 
better. 

To return to M. de Lesseps, he must have keenly felt the defeat 
of French intrigue by England in 1840, and if, as is probable, it was 
at that time he conceived the idea of his canal, ‘the spear to pierce 
the armour of England,’ it must have been some consolation for the 
reverse, His next appointment was in Spain, from 1842 to 1848, 
where the underhand policy of Louis Philippe, culminating in the 
‘Spanish marriages,’ was a perpetual intrigue against England. 
That act terminated for a time the entente cordiale, as the struggle 
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was called, and in 1848 Louis Philippe disappears in the revolution 
of that year. 

Thus the diplomatic career of M. de Lesseps has trained him in 
that antagonism to England which he was formerly at no pains to 
conceal. It is probable that when in Egypt, engaged in the primary 
duty of serving France, and the secondary duty of opposing England, 
he thought of the Suez Canal as auxiliary to the latter duty. The 
idea would naturally occur to him there in connection with scenes of 
the first Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, as General Bonaparte was 
specially instructed to study the question of cutting the Isthmus, as 
a means of threatening British India. In any case, whenever the 
idea occurred to M. de Lesseps, we trace from his speeches and 
writing that it was as a most effectual anti-English measure that he 
regarded the Canal, ‘a spear to pierce the armour of England,’ as he 
once called it. 

In that light also, as the old remember, it was received in France. 
M. de Lesseps himself gives an amusing instance of the influence 
which the popular ill-will to England had upon the success of the 
Canal. <A worthy curé, misled by the slight similarity of sound (in 
French), applied for shares in ‘the Island of Sweden.’ M. de Lesseps 
explained that the Canal was not an island, neither was it in Sweden 
at all, ‘It matters not,’ replied the priest, ‘it is something that will 
injure England—that is enough for me.’ It is only fair to the priests 
to suppose that they were not more uncharitable than the laity. 
Happily that bitter ill-will against England, which we may truly say 
was never reciprocated by us, belongs to a generation now passing 
away ; but it is not the less necessary to refer to it now. It explains 
the past, and shows also how in the future the Canal might, in the 
opinion of intelligent Frenchmen, be used against us. It explains 
also why, in 1874, and again the other day, M. de Lesseps took up a 
position scarcely intelligible to Englishmen, and incompatible with 
our rights and self-respect, though supported by a large part of the 
French press and population. Indeed, the short burst of rage and 
violent abuse of England evoked on the last occasion tells us how 
dangerous the crisis might have been had the pretensions of M. de 
Lesseps been backed by even an inferior French force at Ismailia. 
As it was, the commander of a small French ship of war at Ismailia 
thought it his duty to deliver a written protest against our occupation 
of what M. de Lesseps had no doubt explained to him was French 
and not Egyptian territory. But we must not forget that the present 
passive mood and policy of France is abnormal. At no previous 
period in this century would she have consented to see a British force 
in sole occupation of Egypt. At no previous period since the Canal 
was opened would she have failed to back the pretensions of M. de 
Lesseps. Certainly under the late Emperor she would not have failed 
to do so, for the concession was made as much to the Emperor as to 
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M. de Lesseps, whose pretensions must have been known to and 
approved by his master. 

What the pretensions of M. de Lesseps are has been practically 
illustrated, as well as explicitly asserted by himself. In 1874, taking 
a different view of British rights from that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he forbad the entrance of the Canal to British iromclads, 
haughtily declaring that if they would not accept his decision as to 
tonnage, they might go round the Cape of Good Hope. He is said 
to have declared also that he would wrap himself in the tricolor, and 
allow no Englishman to pass except over his body. Absurd as was 
the pretension, it was only in presence of an Egyptian military force 
sent to support the law that M. de Lesseps submitted. Again, in 
1877, when we were nearly at war with Russia, M. de Lesseps made 
it known that he would exclude belligerents from the (his?) Canal. 
But the intolerable absurdity of the position was more strikingly 
illustrated the other day at Ismailia, when the commander of a 
British squadron, with the full authority of the Khedive, occupied the 
Canal. A military revolt that had dethroned the sovereign, usurped 
the civil authority, burnt the second city of Egypt, indulging in 
pillage and murder, had to be subdued, and England had undertaken 
the task. The parties to the contest were the lawful sovereign, the 
British commander acting by his authority, and on the other side 
Arabi, the rebel leader. Who would ever have imagined that the 
chairman of a canal or a railway company would have conceived 
himself a fourth party with co-equal or even superior rights? Yet 
that was the position taken up and formally placed on record by M. 
de Lesseps, and not without considerable support from a portion of 
his countrymen. That M. de Lesseps should give his: sympathy and 
secret support to Arabi against England was what his diplomatic 
antecedents would have led us to expect. His diplomatic training 
under Louis Philippe, and the very object with which the Canal was 
made, must have rendered it painful to him to see it used by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in his brilliant change of base.: -Alk» this wevean 
understand, but that any sensible, not to say clever,:man (one, too, 
who had seen something of war) should imagine that a chairman of 
a company was to dictate to commanders at the crisis of a page 
operation needs some explanation. 

The explanation is found in the light of the fonigelig vada 
which make one fact abundantly clear. Matters cannot remain’ as’ 
they are, nor can our high road to India be left at the discretionvof 
M. de Lesseps to keep open or to close. He plainly regards: himself 
and is regarded by many Frenchmen not: as the chairman of a com- 
mercial company, but asa nondescript potentate entitled to treat with 
sovereigns in diplomatic form. Chairmen of railways:and canals: do 
not address protocols to foreign Powers or ‘effect a modus vivendi’ 
with their fleets and armies. The truth:is M. de Lesseps was once, by 
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the first concession to the company, made a territorial potentate, and 
he still fancies himself to be one. But as the plain and legitimate 
interests of England entitled her to insist upon the first concession to 
the company being modified, so do those interests require her to resist 
the pretensions of M. de Lesseps, acting as if the concession had not 
been so altered. 

To supply an illustration of the danger implied by those preten- 
sions, let us suppose the British force withdrawn and Egypt left to 
Tewfik and M. de Lesseps. 

England is at war, or threatened with war by some Power which 
has despatched a squadron of unarmoured cruisers to destroy our trade 
with India, China, Kc. It is necessary to despatch a force of fast 
unarmoured cruisers to capture those of the enemy. At Port Said 
the forces are met by M. de Lesseps, who, in accordance with his 
notions, forbids the Canal to a belligerent. Our commander would of 
course disregard such a prohibition, but there is a French ironclad in 
the mouth of the Canal, and the French Government of the day takes 
the same view of the company’s rights as M.de Lesseps. The captain 
of the French ironclad intimates as much to the British commander, 
and one ironclad is a match for any number of unarmoured cruisers. 
Or even if we suppose these cruisers supported by British ironclads, a 
single ironclad judiciously placed athwart the Canal inside can only 
be attacked by one antagonist, and that at a disadvantage, as sub- 
marine mines or torpedoes could effectually close the Canal. This 
ease only supposes a French Government taking the view of the 
question which the late Imperial Government would havedone. But 
the difficulty might present itself in a far more dangerous form. Let 
us suppose Russia to be the hostile Power, and that Russia, if not in 
strict alliance with France, has at least the advantage of her ‘ benevo- 
lent neutrality.’ France would of course back a prohibition to use 
the Canal, and even if we could ultimately force a passage, the delay 
might cost us millions. Nor is it correct to say, as has been said, that 
‘the mistress of the seas’ must be mistress of the Canal. Ultimately 
perhaps so, but let us not forget our experience in Egypt in the be- 
ginning of the century. The position of Bonaparte’s army in Egypt 
was from the moment we resolved to attack it hopeless, as he well 
knew when he deserted it ; but it took us above a year from the sailing 
of our expedition to the capitulation of the enemy. 

Let us take the danger, however, in its mildest form. A British 
expedition urgently required in the East is simply refused a passage 
by M. de Lesseps as in 1874. It may be on a similar pretext, a dis- 
pute as to the measurement of tonnage, or it may be as a belligerent. 
The British commander decides to force his way, and M. de Lesseps 
is not upheld by any military force. But the whole staff of the Canal 
are his servants and obey his orders. He withdraws every pilot, re 
moves every beacon light and buoy, and leaves the expedition to pur- 
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sue its course. As everyone knows, the operation under these cir 
cumstances, and not supposing any obstacles by sunken barges or 
otherwise, will take several days; those days may be fatal to some 
important interest. How much more serious would be the case in the 
not impossible event of a Russo-French alliance against us—and it is 
often said in and out of France that she must finally gravitate towards 
Russia as her only possible ally against Germany. In a war with 
France herself, of course England would have to adopt strong measures 
to secure her position in Egypt. Her power of invading it both from 
home and from India would be so great an advantage that it is not 
probable any French Government would follow the example of the 
First Napoleon’s expedition, which ended so disastrously. Neverthe- 
less, with France having her present hold on the Canal, what would be 
easier than a telegram to M. de Lesseps, ‘ Expedite squadron now 
en route, and after it has passed disable Canal’? We might next hear 
of such a squadron landing a force at Bombay or Kurrachee while we 
could only take the old route by the Cape of Good Hope. 

It seems, therefore, abundantly clear that the Canal, though an 
advantage to England in peace, would be a danger toherin war. We 
know also—it is folly to blink the facts—that it was intended to bea 
danger, although M. de Lesseps, when trying to raise English capital 
or fearing English action, relies on the commercial and international 
character of his company. 

It follows then that England has a right to seek a remedy or recti- 
fication of this inroad upon her security made when her ally stole a 
march upon her. Assuming this much, it is further evident that the 
time is propitious to an equitable settlement, and that to leave Egypt 
now re infecté would be most imprudent and short-sighted. 

We are the beati possidentes and are at present on good terms 
with France and all Europe. We have just seen the grievous incon- 
venience and incongruity of an irresponsible authority claiming inde- 
pendence of any Government, and in possession of our high road to 
India. This irresponsible authority allied itself with a mutinous 
soldier yesterday, and may ally itself with another to-morrow or with 
any enemy of England. The company suffers from the taint of its 
origin, which made of a commercial body a nondescript political 
entity.. It is observable that even M. de Lesseps himself now seems 
to think he has pushed matters too far with England and endangered 
the political status that he claims for his Canal. But it is time to put 
an end to that abnormal status by giving a new constitution to the 
company, which is in no sense benefited by political attributes arro- 
gated for it. On the contrary, these attributes, aud the diplomatic 
traditions of M. de Lesseps rendering him hostile to his best customers, 
are serious dangers for the shareholders. The remark may naturally 
occur here, that granting the impracticable views of M. de Lesseps, 
although men of his age do not change their opinion, they themselves 
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must soon undergo that great change that awaits us all. Thisistrue, 
but the shareholders of the company very probably look to the active 
coadjutor and lieutenant of M. de Lesseps (his son) as their future 
chairman ; and may not Lesseps II. be a copy of Lesseps I., as the 
latter is of his father ? 

If, then, the present anomalous constitution of the Canal is a 
danger to England—and it is as certain as anything future or con- 
tingent can be that it would prove so in any war implicating her— 
then it is our right to abate that danger ; and if it is our right it is also 
our duty, and it would be most discreditable to Ministers, after fight- 
ing expressly to defend our interests in the Canal, to withdraw, 
leaving those interests undefended and exposed to foreseen danger. 

The practical points then are:—1. The right of England in the 
Canal. 2. The right of France. 3. The means of reconciling the . 
rights of each; and on the last point it will be shown that, assuming 
a just and firm determination to maintain our own rights, we need 
not encroach on those of France. The game is in our own hands. 

It is taken for granted that we have great interests in India 
which would be endangered if we allowed any other nation to arrogate 
control over the most critical part of our line of communication with 
that dependency. It has been shown that M. de Lesseps, as Chair- 
man of the Suez Canal Company, claims such control, and that his 
original views in making the Canal were hostile to England. It is 
then the right of England to baffle those views. Before the Canal 
was made, no country in a race for India had any start of us. France 
has now a start of several days. So far as that advantage arises from 
geographical proximity to the Canal, we cannot now obviate the 
peril which Lord Palmerston thought serious, but we are entitled to 
minimise it. So far as political causes increase our geographical 
disadvantages, it is our clear right to modify those causes, Thus, 
supposing the original concession obtained by M. de Lesseps through 
French influence had subsisted to this day, and our communications to 
India were still virtually through French territory, owing to that 
concession it would have been competent to England to require the 
annulling of such concession. In international questions of this 
kind there are no definite laws like those which decide the rights of 
individuals under municipal law. At best, what we call international 
law is a sort of general understanding tolerably definite on some 
points, vague on others, and being wanting in what legists call sanc- 
tion (a power to enforce it), it is inoperative against the strong. 
France, when she was all-powerful in Europe, supported some pre- 
tensions of M. de Lesseps, which were felt to be unreasonable after- 
wards, and commuted them for unconscionable sums of money. If 
it is contended that France had a right to obtain whatever she could 
from the Sultan or Khedive, whether prejudicial to England or not, 
then England in her turn has.an equal right to use her influence to 
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undo the mischief. There is, perhaps, no perfect precedent of any 
value, because there has been no other such canal made; but we can 
easily suppose the case of a railway, which might throw some light 
on the question of international right. Indeed, there was such a case 
when the board of management of a Belgian railway was French, and 
had its ‘ domicile’ in Paris. For certain military considerations the 
late Emperor set some value on the arrangement; and when the 
Belgian Government, probably for similar reasons, wished to have 
the control of its own military communications, the French Govern- 
ment opposed the change. No doubt the French diplomatists talked 
of the just susceptibilities of France, her dignity, and so forth; 
but the late Emperor, who, when not carried away by idées Napo- 
léoniennes, had a sense of justice, finally yielded the point. We may 
suppose, again, a very conceivable case, and more to the point. An 
English capitalist has constructed a railway in Belgium, as English- 
men have everywhere. The railway runs from the German to the 
French frontier, and from local circumstances has a great military 
value to Germany, and might be dangerous to France. The English 
capitalist, afterwards chairman, has obtained a concession for his 
railway company, which fixes its domicile in London. So far, all is 
very much in the common order of things, but here we must deviate 
from it. The chairman, a veteran diplomatist, and violently anti-Galli- 
can, thinks more of politics than dividends, and makes a great 
display of British flags and uniform, and shows his ill-humour to all 
Frenchmen, though they contribute three-fourths of the traffic. The 
French Government receives many complaints; they know the root 
of the evil,.and were the company, as it naturally ought to be, 
Belgian, they would soon obtain redress. But the domicile is in 
London; the chairman answers complaints about bales and packages 
of goods, freights and demurrage in stilted diplomatic language, talks 
of a modus vivendi, and ends his letters (despatches he calls them) 
with assurances of his most distinguished consideration for M. Chose, 
who only wants to get that surcharge back, and fails in doingso. The 
French Government feels that this is an annoyance in peace, that it 
would be a danger in war, and that it should and must be abated. 
Most Englishmen would agree with that Government. Or, suppose 
the Channel tunnel made, could England consent to place it in the 
hands of a French company? The parallel is not perfect: no 
parallels are; but it is so far on all fours with the Suez Canal case, 
that the latter in unfriendly hands might be a great danger to us 
in war; and that even in peace M. de Lesseps’ action has more than 
onee endangered our peaceable relations, and his arbitrary conduct 
has been matter of complaint. A Newcastle paper, with no other 
than a commercial object, stated lately that. harsh and oppressive 
regulations had been frequently enforced against British vessels of 
late—that is, since M. de Lesseps has seen his alliance with Arabi 
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frustrated. Only this month we find among notices of questions: 
—‘Mr. C. Palmer—On Monday, to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he could utilise the opening afforded by affairs in 
Egypt in order to secure for British trade and shipping a greater 
interest than it has hitherto possessed in the management of the 
Suez Canal, especially with respect to the removal of vexatious 
regulations, and the periodical revision of charges.’ 

The remedy, then, that.England has a right to look for is a re- 
constitution of the Canal company on a reasonable commercial basis, 
and security against the dangers adverted to in war. 

The second point is the interest of France in the Canal. It is a 
striking proof of the manner in which a canal company which should 
have a merely commercial status has been lifted out of its natural 
sphere into that of politics that we can talk of the ‘ interests of England 
and France’ in connection with it. That Englishmen and French- 
men should have an interest in it is only natural, but that nations 
should be negotiating and almost fighting about it is wholly due to 
the personality of M. de Lesseps, a fact that cannot be too much 
borne in mind. 

France has a right to see that the capital of her subjects, whether 
invested in a canal or railway or anything else, is fairly treated, and, 
so far, France has an interest in the Suez Canal; just as England 
has, or might have an interest, say, in the Northern Railway of 
France, the Strasburg Railway, or any other. No Englishman would 
deny the right nor seek to impair it. Beyond this, the concession 
made by the Egyptian Government to a French company, with what- 
ever pecuniary advantages it conveys, is entitled to the same recog- 
nition, so far as that concession does not impair or imperil the rights 
of England. If it does so, as it would, for instance, if M. de Lesseps 
again obtained a strip of Egypt, making the Canal run through French 
territory, then such concession would be for us invalid just in the 
degree that it endangered our interests. Or to generalise further. 
In whatever degree political rights were arrogated by the company, 
the position of the company would lose in validity and become in- 
secure. 

To Frenchmen, this simple view of the matter may appear to 
derogate from their rights, which have been somewhat confused and 
obscured by the pretensions of M. de Lesseps. It is possible, too, 
that there may be indirect or derivative rights growing out of the 
necessity of safeguarding the legitimate rights referred to. Thus, 
to make regulations for the traffic is a necessary incident of any 
such company, and there must be a power to enforce those regula- 
tions. But est modus in rebus, and who does not see that to declare 
Her Majesty’s ships must submit to M. de Lesseps or go round the 
Cape of Good Hope shows there was no modus at all in M. de Lesseps’ 
management. And this incident happened at a time when the 
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shadow of the retiring German army was scarcely over the French 
frontier. 

The question of French rights in the matter of the Canal has 
been further confused by mixing them up with the question of 
French influence in Egypt. France, like England, but in a much 
less degree, has important interests in Egypt; and, so far as may be 
be necessary, to protect those interests she has a claim to what is 
vaguely termed influence in that country. 

Unfortunately, under the hallucinations begotten by the myths 
of the Napoleonic legend, untrue and fictitious ground for claiming 
influence were relied on, and, as has often happened, Frenchmen 
were led away by phrases. A superior influence to that of any other 
country was supposed to be due to ‘ glorious traditions,’ ‘ imperish- 
able memories,’ ‘ heroic sacrifices,’ and so forth. 

It is well to reduce these fine phrases to some definite meaning. 
What has actually occurred in sober history to give France any par- 
ticular right to ascendency in Egypt? It is not to be supposed that 
Frenchmen go back to the Crusades for their facts; and if they do, 
the failure and capitulation of Louis IX. (St. Louis) can hardly be 
alleged as a claim to influence in the present day. The truth is, 
that their claims are based upon the mythical deeds of the First 
Napoleon in Egypt; but the true history of that enterprise would 
establish a claim for England rather than for France. Divested of 
the fictions and colouring of Thiers and other Napoleonic writers, 
the story of the French expedition to Egypt in 1798 is very simple, 
and is undisputed. General Bonaparte conducted a magnificent 
army and a gallant fleet to Egypt. The fleet became a prey to 
Nelson in Aboukir Bay; the army he left to capitulate to a British 
force, and Napoleon himself escaped the same fate by a desertion 
for which the just military doom would have been death. These are 
the rough and unpromising materials out of which a romance has 
been constructed. A minor expedition from Egypt into Syria has 
been equally transformed by the Bonapartists. As with Falstaff’s 
great’ battle of Gadshill, we may say, ‘Mark how a plain tale’ re- 
duces this doughty feat to small proportions; for Bonaparte in- 
vaded Syria with, according to his own account, very extensive and 
magnificent designs of a march like that of Alexander the Great. 
He got as far as Acre, which barred his progress, laid siege to that 
‘misérable bicoque’ (as he called it), was repulsed chiefly by Sir 
Sydney Smith and a handful of Marines, lost a large part of his 
army, and returned to Egypt to write lying bulletins, The only 
further result of the much-vaunted expedition was, that it gave 
Malta to England and greatly strengthened her hold on India. But 
if the expedition had not been the failure and fiasco that it was, 
what right could an invasion of Egypt in the end of last century 
confer on the invaders now? Had the meditated invasion of Eng- 
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land taken place in 1803-4, and victories as great as those of Bonaparte 
in Egypt been gained—followed by a capitulation of the invaders— 
would it have conferred any claim of French influence in England ? 

French interest in the Canal is of course of a more tangible and 
intelligible kind, though how far Egypt itself owes any gratitude to 
France for the work may be doubtful. As Englishmen we benefit by 
the work, but certainly we owe no gratitude to the constructor, who 
meant anything but a good gift to us. We are left free to exercise 
an unbiassed judgment, and so far as appears to such judgment, the 
real rights of France are limited by the foregoing material and 
commercial considerations. 

A word before leaving the subject of French claims as to the 
‘illustrious engineer’ himself. The credit due to him as an engineer 
is lessened by the fact that he is no engineer at all; just as the 
credit of an ‘illustrious musical composer’ would suffer from the 
fact that he was no musician. In like manner, as an inventor no 
claim to original thought attaches to a man of our time for ima- 
gining what was begun at least—if not completed—as M. de 
Lesseps allows, by the Pharaohs or Ptolemies. M. de Lesseps is no 
Columbus. 

A canal fro Suez to the Nile (all that was wanted in those days 
to do the work of the Suez Canal) probably existed 3,000 years ago. 
The French expedition of 1798 revived the idea with the object of in- 
juring England, and it is probable that M. de Lesseps benefited by the 
researches then made, and renewed in 1803 by his father. By using 
up some thousand wretched Fellahs, who perished miserably at the 
work, M. de Lesseps—backed by the whole influence of France and 
all the Khedive’s resources—-was able to have the work done by 
others and take the credit himself. Asa promoter, M. de Lesseps 
has been very successful, and though that profession is not highly 
esteemed in England, he has obtained celebrity as what he does not 
happen to be—an engineer! 

Whether his next Isthmian game (Darien) will add to his 
reputation remains to be seen; but according to the Edinburgh 
Review of last April, that scheme is more likely to benefit the pro- 
moter than either mankind at large or the unfortunate shareholders. 
This, however, only incidentally. All that is relevant to the Suez 
Canal is, that gratitude to the ‘ illustrious engineer’ need not em- 
barrass mankind, and still less the portion of mankind resident in 
these islands. Promoters often render valuable services, but they 
usually serve themselves as well as their fellow-men. It is to the 
credit of M. de Lesseps’ practical mind that he admits that it 
would be impossible for England to leave Egypt in the hands of a 
rival nation,’ yet in the same passage he tells us that Egypt has often 

% Lettres, Journal, et Documents pour servir & Vhistoire du Canal de Suez, 1854, 
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been moistened by French blood, and that ‘ France sous l’empire de 
ces glorieuses traditions ’ cannot leave to England a peaceful authority 
over Egypt (‘la paisible domination sur l’Eyypte’). Will M. de 
Lesseps translate these flowery phrases into plain words? What 
French blood shed in Egypt gives her any claims upon that country, 
or what glorious traditions prove her right to rule or to share in this 
rule over Egypt? Surely not the abortive and disastrous invasion of 
1798 ; if not that, what ‘ glorious tradition ’? 

A coincidence of circumstances which none could have foreseen 
has rendered the present moment especially favourable to a safe and 
peaceable solution of the Suez Canal question. England finds herself 
in Egypt with the nine points of the law in her favour as a starting- 
point. We are not only the beati but the beatissimi possidentes. 
We are there with at least the tacit consent of the great Powers. The 
Sovereign of the country owes his throne to us, and we are the only 
staff on which his authority rests. This restoration has cost us blood 
and treasure entitling our services to his recognition. The whole 
fabric of the Egyptian Government and State has to be rebuilt, we 
have a tabula rasa to work upon, and all admit that the work must 
be done by us if done at all. Foreign Powers, if not altogether well 
pleased that the task has fallen to us, see no better solution of the 
Egyptian problem ; and even our French ally allows that our presence 
in Egypt has grown out of a necessity. Finally, in Lord Dufferin, 
whose services have been judiciously and opportunely invoked, we 
have exactly the instrument required for the work. These un- 
expected advantages seem to be forced upon us by a partial Pro- 
vidence and almost in our own despite, for had we obtained the 
co-operation sought from any other Power—more especially from 
France—our hands would have now been tied, and our position 
widely different. 

Of all the tasks before us in Egypt, none is more legitimate than 
that which took us there, to secure our communications with our Indian 
Empire and the two hundred million British subjects therein. 

To effect that object the first and most essential step is to realise 
the advantages of our present position, to determine to use them, and 
to let others understand that we do not propose to abandon those 
advantages until our legitimate purposes are effected. The 
second step (an equally legitimate one) would be to obtain from 
the present Khedive, for our own security, a similar concession to that 
which his predecessor, Malhiomed Said, granted to our rivals—that is 
to say, the right to make an English Suez Canal either parallel to 
the present Canal, or taking a different line, as might be found 
convenient. 

This exclusive right claimed by M. de Lesseps has, as will be 
shown, no real existence, though doubtless, had the idea of a second 
canal ever occurred to that diplomatist, he would have provided 
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against the danger. It would, as his long experience in the East 
must have taught him, have been a simple matter of baksheesh judi- 
ciously applied. But in 1854 the chance of another canal scheme was 
too remote to deserve a thought, while the danger of another chairman 
usurping the chairwas so tangible and real that it was specially provided 
against in the concession. This provision, purely personal, furnishes 
the only shadow of a foundation for M. de Lesseps’ contention that 
an exclusive concession for piercing the isthmus was granted to his 
company. The reader will find every document bearing on this 
point, together with the Sultan’s Firman, in a parliamentary paper, 
‘Egypt, No. 6 (1876), Concessions, Conventions, Statutes, and Resolu-_ 
tions of the Suez Canal Company.’ 

The first document in this paper is the * Acte de Concession,’ 
containing twelve articles, not one of which confers or even mentions 
any exclusive right or monopoly. The second document is only a 
Report on the proposed Canal addressed to the Viceroy by M. de 
Lesseps, and the Viceroy’s acknowledgment of receipt. The third, 
a most important document, is a detailed explanation or develop- 
ment of the Concessions supplied, as it states, on the representation of 
M. de Lesseps, that in constituting such companies it is expedient to 
stipulate beforehand ‘in a more detailed and complete form, on the 
one hand the taxes, duties, and rents, for which the company will be 
liable ; on the other hand the concessions (or privileges), immunities, 
and advantages to which it will be entitled.’ This elaborate docu- 
ment, demanded, and apparently dictated by M. de Lesseps himself, 
contains twenty-three articles, nine relating to the liabilities of the 
company, and fourteen to the privileges granted. Had there really 
been any such important and obnoxious monopoly or exclusion of all 
competition as M. de Lesseps alleges, it would surely have been men- 
tioned in the articles—‘ the operative part ’ in Parliamentary and legal 
phrase—of the Concessions, but we look for it there in vain. 

The only mention of ‘ exclusion’ occurs in what we should call 
the preamble of the Concession, where it relates to M. de Lesseps 
personally, giving tohim ‘ Notre ami M. Ferdinand de Lesseps pou- 
voir exclusif de constituer et de diriger une Compagnie Universelle ’ 
(the object of which is to pierce the Isthmus)—to form and to direct 
or manage such company; and inthe explanatory or detailed Concession 
we find the objects of this personal privilege in Art. XX. thus ex- 
plained :—‘ Our friend and mandatory M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
shall preside over and direct the company as its first founder for ten 
years, beginning from the day at which the Concessions for ninety- 
nine years shall take effect.’ Thus M. de Lesseps had secured to 
himself a tenure of office in defiance of any possibly discontented 
shareholders for ten years or twenty years including the period of 
construction. To that privilege—a very unusual one in commercial 
companies—the word ‘exclusive’ in the preamble must be held to 
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refer, but would any one accustomed to official language contend that 
a great and obnoxious monopoly intended to last for ninety-nine years 
would be conveyed by a single word in a preamble, without being 
once referred to in the articles of the Concession ? 

So far then as any exclusive rights in the Isthmus are concerned, 
we may treat them as non-existent. The right of France to obtain a 
‘spear’ in 1854 was not stronger, nor so strong, it may be affirmed, 
as the right of England to obtain a shield in 1882. It will be 
shown that this right can be exercised without the least prejudice to 
any legitimate French interest. 

The proposal to make a new canal, or something equivalent to it, 
‘does not rest upon political considerations alone, though they are of 
the highest order. The present Canal does not supply our require- 
ments, and we pay too highly for inadequate accommodation. The 
depth of the Canal is insufficient for our larger ironclads (though not 
I believe for the French, which draw less water.) Its breadth does not 
allow of large ships making their own way under steam, but needs 
the service of tugs, and the transit, instead of occupying (say twelve 
hours), takes two days, and involves unreasonable expense. Mr.C. M. 
Norwood, M.P., a good commercial authority, in a small pamphlet, 
speaks of ‘the heavy toll levied by the Canal, amounting with pilot- 
ages and light dues to nearly eleven shillings per ton registered, net 
tonnage ’—about as much as the whole freight to Alexandria from 
England. The high charges are a natural result of the company 
being French and the shipping English. As the tendency of ship- 
building is ever to larger size, some merchant-ships actually exceeding 
four hundred feet in length, the narrowness of the present Canal 
becomes a more serious evil. 

The expense of a far more commodious waterway worthy of her 
unequalled engineers and of her immense interests in the object 
would not in these days cost as much as the present Canal. Of 
cheap labour we would secure any amount, by engaging Coolies or 
Chinese, and the main expense and difficulty, the supply of fresh 
water from the Nile, is already overcome by the ‘ Sweet-water Canal,’ 
which is happily owned by the Khedive, not by the French Company. 

As the public would entertain no doubt of success when the work 
was undertaken by eminent British engineers and contractors, there 
could be no financial difficulty nor any necessity for a Government 
guarantee in these days, when it is so hard to find safe invest- 
ments for the superabundant capital. But if the Government, ap- 
preciating the great national interests involved, thought fit to en- 
courage the undertaking, a guarantee of even three per cent. would 
secure a great financial success, without costing the country a shilling. 

One would like to think that in the land of the Pharaohs England 
had left one great work worthy of her history and her reputation, and 
which should show that in engineering talent she could surpass the not 
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very remarkable performance of MM. Linant and Mougel, the French 
engineers.‘ As some persons think, a better line for part of the 
distance than that of the present Canal might be found, that point 
would of course be fully considered, and the surveys already made 
would be available. If the idea of utilising the Eastern or Damietta 
branch of the Nile for part of the distance be free from serious diffi- 
culty, it would greatly lessen the expense, as dredging by steam 
machinery is now brought to such perfection as to make it the 
cheapest mode of excavation. The bed of the Nile is probably soft 
mud, the accumulation of countless ages. But this is an engineer’s 
question, upon which existing surveys have given the means of decid- 
ing. Lepére, Bonaparte’s engineer, reported in favour of a canal from 
‘Bubastes on the Nile’ (sic), to the Bitter Lakes, and thence to Suez. 

That a British Canal can be made to suit our needs in the present, 
and our greater needs in the future, and to make a large return on 
the capital expended, is proved by the existing Canal, upon which 
much money was wasted. The only serious objection would arise 
from the fact that the British Government holds 4,000,000l. of the 
stock of the present Canal, the value of which would be depreciated 
by the competition. This is a consideration of some importance, 
but it cannot outweigh the immense advantages of having our Indian 
communications in our own hands instead of a jealous rival’s, who 
may some day be an enemy. There would, moreover, probably be 
traffic enough for both canals, 

As already said, the concession from the Khedive may be fairly 
assumed. The ratification of the Sultan might not be so easily 
obtained, but England could make it his interest to grant it, and the 
Sublime Porte is not indifferent to considerations of that nature. 

No doubt we should have the opposition of France to contend 
with, as we had formerly in the case of the railway through Egypt, 
which we sought to obtain for our Indian traffic, and France opposed 
for that reason. But we prevailed then, and our influence in Egypt 
is stronger now. Some may think the ‘ French Alliance,’ as it is in- 
correctly called, too valuable to be imperilled, and a French paper 
lately affirmed that England had no interests in Egypt comparable 
to her interest in the friendship of France. But it will naturally 
occur to Englishmen that, if there is goodwill to us on the part of 
France, she will not oppose a reasonable arrangement which affects our 
admitted interests. If there is not goodwill the value of the sup- 
posed friendship is not so evident. But just in the degree that we 
value a permanent good understanding with France, we ought to 
desire a better arrangement as to the Suez Canal. Otherwise 


* Of the canal as a piece of engineering skill Sir John Hawkshaw states, 1867 : 
‘The works were of the simplest kind, and no difficulties were overcome. There was 
no work of art from one end to the other.’ In fact it was a wide ditch cut through 
a sandy soil on a dead level. 
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it might happen, in a moment of political tension with France, 
that our military necessities would conflict with the possessorial 
rights of a French company. We might have suddenly to safe- 
guard our road to India at the risk of exasperating existing differences. 
No ong doubts the value of a good understanding with France, but it 
is certain that out of a hundred Englishmen who repeat the parrot- 
note about the value of the Anglo-French Alliance, scarce one has 
asked himself why or how it is valuable, or whether as a fact there is 
any alliance between the two countries. Correctly speaking, there is 
no alliance with France other than with Russia, Austria, Germany, 
or other country with which we are at peace and in amity. An 
alliance is a weighty matter implying mutual obligations usually 
recorded in a treaty, and often entailing grave responsibilities. Thus 
an attack on the ally of a particular nation is held to give that nation 
a casus belli against the aggressor. Hence it is often inconvenien 

to assume the existence of an alliance where there really is none. 
We experienced this in 1870, when many French writers and, stranger 
still, some English also, argued that we were bound to support France 

in a war which we emphatically condemned, because she was our ally! 

If we estimate the value of an alliance by the price we pay for 
it, we must rate that of France very highly. In the neglect of our 
naval supremacy, engendered by reliance on our neighbour’s good- 
will, we may find that we paid incalculably too high a price.» Ina 
lesser degree, the coldness of some old allies and the ili-will of other 
nations, incurred by our predilection for France, constitute some draw- 
back upon a friendship resting upon sentiment rather than definite 
mutual interests. For it would be hard to particularise the circum- 
stances under which we could reckon upon active co-operation from 
France, while we have forfeited any claim to it from our former allies. 
Is not this something like isolation ? 

Still, no doubt, the good-will of France, as of any other powerful 
nation, is valuable, but we must bear in mind Franklin’s wise maxim, 
‘Never to pay too much for your whistle.’ 

Few Englishmen will doubt that, had Russia, through the agency 
suppose of General Skobeleff {the younger) playing the part of M. de 
Lesseps, made and obtained control over the Suez Canal, we should 
have resented the act even at the cost of war. Yet the danger to 


5 It has been asserted, in and out of Parliament, without contradiction, that if 
France and England both adhere to their ship-building programmes for the next 
three years, the two ironclad fleets will then be just equal, and ironclads are not 
built in-less than three years. Dut in small as well as great matters we find the 
same determined and systematic rivalry. One fact within the writer’s personal ex- 
perience speaks volumes upon this important subject. Of a certain class of boats 
indispensable to torpedo-vessels, the British Admiralty has altogether acquired 49. 
France has in the same time acquired 112. This is probably a fair measure of the 
exertions on each side of the Channel. Of the vast harbours constructing within 
sight of our shores, capable of containing a whole navy, it may be safely said that, 
were they Russian instead of French, we should not sleep, 
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England would have been less, as Russia, unlike France, would in 
Egypt have been too far from any base of operations to establish 
herself solidly. But France has now got Tunis, with its excellent 
harbour commanding the narrowest part of the Mediterranean, and 
forming with Algiers that base of operations which Russia would not 
possess. Any naval man knows that Tunis in the hands of an enemy 
would be a serious danger to our vast trade with the East passing 
within a short distance of that port on its way to Egypt. We all 
know, too, that the pretence for occupying Tunis was ludicrously 
false, yet Englishmen only looked at the fact that France desired 
possession and alleged the security of Algiers to be her object. Is 
the security of India less important to England? Yet she did not 
object or cavil because the Kroumirs were imaginary while Arabi 
was not, as we still know to our own inconvenience. 

As to the particular form in which England might obtain the 


security she seeks, that could be easily arranged by friendly co-opera- 
tion with France. M. de Lesseps being disposed of, though it might 
be necessary to obtain the concession mentioned for a British Canal, 


an amicable arrangement might save the expense of making it, if 
France concurred in a plan for greatly widening the present insuffi- 
cient water-way and reconstituting the company with due regard to 
British rights, political and commercial. An Anglo-French company 
with an English chairman (M. de Lesseps’ guaranteed ten years 
tenure has expired) and its domicile in England would meet the 
justice of the case and the requirements of England. Of course 
the pecuniary interests of the French shareholders, their only legiti- 
mate concern, would be fully secured. 

But should the Anti-English policy in which the project of M. de 
Lesseps originated prevail with the French Government, it is to be 
hoped our ministers will not the less seize the present golden oppor- 
tunity of safeguarding our immense interests in the safe transit 
through Egypt. 

As the greater includes the less, a practical control over Egypt, 
such as we now possess, secures a similar control over the Canal in the 
event of war, and to such a control we have a moral right. It was 
not England that altered the geographical conditions of the Isthmus 
to her own prejudice, and if France created a danger for us, it is for 
her to acquiesce in the remedy. 

Upon the basis of our present position in Egypt therefore we can 
construct such safeguards as may seem expedient. We did not seek 
that position, it has been given us by ‘the logic of accomplished 
facts.’ While our troops are in Egypt they are our sufficient 
guarantee, and even should circumstances determine our government 
to withdraw them, it will be due to England’s interests and the blood 
shed in defending them that such sacrifice should not have been in 
vain 
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A British guardship at each end of the Canal and another in 
Lake Timsah would emphasise and maintain the legitimate policy 
of England in Egypt, and provisionally secure a more permanent 
arrangement when unfounded jealousy of our supposed designs shall 
have passed away. Possibly, a small British garrison at Suez might 
also be desirable if our troops are withdrawn from Cairo. 


DuUNSANY. 














THE SECOND DIVISION AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


ScarceLy any of the correspondents of the press accompanied the 
Second Division on the 13th of September, and those who attached 
themselves to other bodies of troops appear to have thought that 
what they witnessed in their immediate front was all the battle. 
They were further kept in ignorance of what had happened elsewhere 
by the fact that the Second Division was the only body of troops 
which attacked in the dark. For these, among other reasons, only a 
very dim and vague idea of the general course and incidents of the 
fight has been received by the people of this country, who testify a 
very strong wish for information more complete and authentic. I 
desire, therefore, while the interest of the public is still keen, and 
while my impressions of the action are still fresh, to place on record 
what passed under my own observation and direction during the 
march and the engagement. 

Four Highland battalions, the 42nd, 75th, 79th, and 74th 
(numbered thus from right to left), under Major-General Sir Archibald 
Alison, were to form the leading brigade of the Second Division. On 
the previous Saturday, Sunday, and Monday they had marched across 
the desert between Ismailia and Khassassin, encamping on Monday 
at this latter place, where they completed the assembly of the force 
destined to attack. On Tuesday, the 12th, after nightfall, they 
struck their tents, and assembled at a point in the desert just outside 
(north of) the railway. As the battalions silently, and in darkness, 
formed up on this place of assembly, they seemed to be part—as within 
a few hours many of those who composed them really were—of a world 
of shadows. 

The place of rendezvous of the army that night, about two miles 
from the spot where the Highland Brigade assembled, was a range of 
sandhills, west of Khassassin camp, and the place of the Second 
Division, on the left of the line, was the spot marked ‘ Ninth Hill’ on 
the map. Behind this hill was already drawn up the rear brigade of 
the division, whose camp had been much nearer to it; and when the 
Highland Brigade arrived here, it was moved forward into the desert 
a thousand yards, the distance prescribed, by order, to be maintained 
between the brigades during the advance. It then assumed the 
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formation which it kept throughout the march and the attack, thus |— 
each half-battalion was formed with two companies in front, and two 
in rear, and the whole brigade consisted of a line of these half- 
battalions thus formed; they were at deploying intervals, and on a 
parade would have preserved spaces between them equal to the front 
of two companies, but, as it was most desirable that the men should 
march at ease, these intervals almost disappeared, and the brigade 
presented practically the appearance of two almost continuous lines, 
one about fifty yards behind the other, and occupying a front of about 
half a mile. It numbered three thousand bayonets. The rear brigade 
consisted of the 3rd battalion of the 60th Rifles, which belonged to 
the division, and the 46th , Regiment, which did not belong to the 
division, but which was joined to the Rifles for the nonce, in order 
to compose a second and supporting brigade, in the absence of Wood's 
brigade, properly making part of the division, which had been left at 
Alexandria. This smaller brigade was formed in contiguous column 
of battalions, and, in order to maintain touch with the Highlanders, 
a company of the Rifles was extended between them in files some 
fifteen yards.apart. This brigade was under the command of Colonel 
Ashburnham, of the Rifles, and numbered fifteen hundred bayonets ; 
and these two brigades, followed next morning by a company of 
engineers, formed in the battle the whole foree of the Second 
Division, its artillery and cavalry being allotted elsewhere. 

About three-quarters of a mile on the right of the Second Division 
was the First Division, formed in almost similar order; the differ- 
ence being that the half-battalions of the leading brigade were formed 
in company, instead of double company columns, and thus pre- 
sented the appearance of a line of eight columns, each four 
companies deep. Between the two divisions, and in rear of their 
rear brigades, was a line composed of most of the artillery of 
the army (the divisional being added to the corps artillery for the 
occasion), numbering forty-two guns, and occupying a front of 
1,200 yards. The cavalry with its artillery was on the right of all, 
and the Royal Marine Artillery, acting as an infantry force, and 
something under 400 strong, was in rear of all. 

On the other side of the canal was what remained of the Indian 
Contingent, most of which had been distributed about parts of the 
communications. The Seaforth Highlanders and a body amounting 
to about another battalion of native troops, being parts of three 
different regiments, with a mule battery and some engineers, was to 
move along the south side of the canal, and was not to advance till 
an hour after the rest of the troops; partly, I believe, because there 
were villages in the strip of cultivated land there whence the alarm 
might be spread, and partly because it was obviously not desirable to 
expose a force so weak in numbers to the first brunt of the attack. 


1 See Plan opposite. 
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About five and a half miles from Ninth Hill, lying along sandhills 
considerably elevated above the canal, and extending northwards 
about three and a half miles into the desert, was the enemy’s position. 
He was known to have many works there armed with field artillery, 
and it was believed that he had brought heavier guns up by the 
railway, and stationed them on it. But this, together with the 
numbers of the defenders, was all that was known definitely about 
the position. It is of course very difficult for even the most skilful 
officers, when unable to approach near to low parapets and trenches 
made in a vast surface of sand, and carried over uneven ground, to 
distinguish them with any degree of accuracy. After conversing 
with one of these, I had still, like the rest of my division, only a very 
vague idea of what it was that we were going to attack. Our instruc- 
tions, generally stated, were to march on till we should come upon 
the enemy, and then to attack with the bayonet; and the better to 
ensure the execution of this, I had directed that the Highland 
3rigade should not load. 

Tel-el-Kebir had been recognised by the military advisers of the 
Khedive for a long while as the point at which to take a defensive 
position. It was on the edge of the cultivated land, and the native 
army would thus be in plenty and comfort here, with all the resources 
of Egypt behind it, while the adversary was restricted to the sands of 
the desert—and from the canal rose directly up, stretching north- 
wards, a line of elevated sandhills commanding the ground over 
which an enemy must advance. All this was so well known, that the 
enemy had long been expected to fight his main battle here. 

There was no moon, and the night would have been pitch-dark 
but for the stars. The long sojourn at Ninth Hill, while awaiting 
the moment to advance, was of a sombre kind—we sat in silence 
on our horses or on the sand, while comrades moving about appeared 
as black figures coming out of the darkness, unrecognisable except 
by their voices. A skirmish had taken place some days before near 
this spot, in which men and horses were slain, and tokens of it were 
wafted to us sometimes on the breeze. The sand, I believe, does not 
deodorise or disinfect what is buried in it, and the noxious exhala- 
tions, so long as they arise, are spread abroad on the wind. 

Long before the time for the advance had arrived we were sud- 
denly startled by a loud clamour on our right, such as might indicate 
the onset of irregular troops; and I called Ashburnham’s brigade to 
arms. But the noise died away: it had been occasioned by the 
passage of a body of our cavalry across the front of troops of the 
First Division, who had been lying down—probably sleeping—and 
hence the alarm. 

Men accustomed to consider military questions had long been 
agreed that to attack a fortified position, adequately defended, 
in broad day, would be a desperate undertaking, and that the rule 
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generally followed for many generations in attacking fortresses must 
now apply, namely, to deliver the assault just before dawn. This has 
been so universally recognised, that it is a general rule to redouble, in 
the hour before dawn, precautions against attack. The assault should 
be delivered while darkness still screens the assailants, but it is evi- 
dently not to the advantage of these that the conflict should be con- 
tinued in the dark. It was therefore decided, after consideration of 
all contingencies, that my advance should begin shortly after half- 
past one. Accordingly, a little before that time, I gave instructions 
to Colonel Ashburnham to move forward at a particular moment, and 
then rode forward to the Highland Brigade; which, though it 
extended, as has been said, half a mile across the desert, was not easy 
to find in the darkness. About half-past one it was called to arms, 
and about ten minutes afterwards the march on the enemy began. 
And here I must ask the reader to note that the northern half only 
of the enemy’s line was the object of attack. There were no troops 
between my division and the canal. 

For some distance onward the engineers had erected a line of 
telegraph poles to guide us, but after they ceased the desert was 
absolutely trackless. Our guides were the stars—-had the night been 
overcast the enterprise would have been impossible—and we were 
steered by a naval officer, Lieutenant Rawson, who had doubtless 
studied on previous nights the relation of these celestial beacons to 
the course of our march. The centre of the line was the point of 
direction ; therefore he rode between the centre battalions (75th and 
79th) of the Highland Brigade. Frequently, in the course of the 
night, after duly ascertaining what dark figure I was addressing, I 
represented to him that his particular star was clouded over; but he 
always replied that he had another in view, a second string to his bow, 
which he showed me, and that he was convinced he had not deviated 
in the least from the proper direction. And he was right; his 
guidance was marvellously correct: for his reward, poor fellow, he 
was shot down in the assault, mortally wounded. 

Thus began one of the most singular operations I have in any way 
come to know of. In assaulting the breach of a fortress before dawn 
there are many means of securing, over a rush of a few hundred 
yards, a right direction for the columns. But here we were adrift, 
but for the stars, in a region where no token existed on the surface 
by which to mark the course—any more than on the ocean without a 
compass—and the distance to be traversed was many miles. It may 
safely be said that only very well-disciplined troops, commanded by 
very good regimental officers, could have accomplished the task. 
Precautions were taken to conceal our movement from the enemy ; 
the men were not allowed to light their pipes, talking was suppressed, 
words of command were only passed on in low tones. Nevertheless, 
indications of our presence would appear—matches were struck to 
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consult watches, the blaze visible at a great distance in the dark- 
ness; men would sometimes chatter.; and once, a soldier who had 
found means to provide himself with more liquor than he could 
quietly carry, broke forth in an uproarious song, and other 
vocal exercises, till, all endeavours to quiet him proving vain, 
he was summarily knocked down and gagged. A few days later 
I heard, on what seemed good authority, that, according to the 
statement of prisoners, the enemy’s horsemen had been retiring before 
us all night, and had carried the intelligence that the English were 
coming on ‘in hordes.’ Indeed, with ordinary vigilance on the part 
of the Egyptians, it was hardly to be expected that the march of an 
army upon their position, across that perfectly open ground, could be 
concealed even by the screen of the night. But, on the whole, and 
especially after the first mile or two, a dead silence was preserved ; 
the pace, owing to the darkness, was necessarily slow ; and weird and 
ghostly was the effect of the dim streaks, looking like the shadows of 
moving clouds, but which were really lines of men, stealing over the 
desert. The surface was harder and smoother than any we had yet 
traversed, and could be discerned, when close at hand, to be dotted 
over with small patches of some herbage or shrub. 

There was one halt of about twenty minutes—and it-was shortly 
after the march was resumed that an incident took place illustrative 
of the precarious nature of such an operation. A rumour had passed 
about of horsemen in our front, the companies in the centre had first 
stopped short, and finally halted, while the order to conform to this 
had not extended to the other parts of theline. These consequently 
continued to step on, moving unconsciously round the pivot of the 
centre, until the wings absolutely faced each other at a distance of 
some fifty yards. Not only was the line thus deranged, but the 
companies of the wings, from the inequality of the distance gone over 
in this circular movement, were in disorder. All this was discovered 
in time to prevent what might have been a fatal collision in the case 
of each wing taking the other for an enemy. The brigade staff and 
the commanders of regiments promptly and almost in silence set 
about the restoration of order; the necessary steps were taken with 
the greatest patience, steadiness, and skill, till the errant wings were 
once more aligned on the centre, where the right direction had still 
been maintained by Lieutenant Rawson; and at length, after an 
interval of great anxiety, the lines once more bore steadily forward. 

Just as the paling of the stars showed dawn to be near, but while 
it was still as dark as ever, a few scattered shots were fired in our 
front, probably from some sentries, or small pickets, outside the 
enemy’s lines. No notice was taken of this, though one of the shots 
killed a Highlander ; the movement was unchanged,—and then a single 
bugle sounded within the enemy’s lines. These werg-most welcome 
sounds, assuring us that we should close with the fog before daylight, 

/ 
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which just before had seemed very doubtful. Yet a minute or two 
of dead silence elapsed after the bugle was blown, and then the 
whole extent of entrenchment in our front, hitherto unseen and 
unknown of, poured forth a stream of rifle-fire. Then, for the first 
time that night, I could really be said to see my men, lighted by the 
flashes—the dim phantom lines which I had been looking on all night 
suddenly woke to life, as our bugles sounded the charge, and responding 
with lusty continued cheers, and without a moment’s pause or hesita- 
tion, the ranks sprang forward in steady array. Their distance from 
the blazing line of entrenchment was judged to be about a hundred 
and fifty yards—in that interval nearly two hundred men went down, 
the 74th on the left losing five officers and sixty men before it got to 
the ditch. This obstacle was (as the engineers afterwards recorded) 
six feet wide and four deep, and beyond was a parapet four feet high. 
Over it, or into and out of it, went the whole of the first line, mounting 
the parapet and attacking the Egyptians who lined it, and most of 
the second line followed, but I stopped the parts of it that were 
nearest to me as they came up, wishing to keep a support in hand 
which should be more readily available than such as the brigade in 
rear could supply. 

The part of the entrenchment we had fallen on was on the highest 
ground of the position; behind the trench, on each flank, was an 
elevated battery armed with artillery, enclosed nearly throughout by 
its own separate parapet, and a ditch ten feet deep. The nature of 
these is thus described in a plan made subsequently the same day 
by an officer of the staff. ‘No. 6’ (the work represented in the plan 
as opposite the 74th Regiment), ‘ battery with four embrasures. 
Parapet eight feet thick. Traverses very well placed. This battery 
must have been built by a well-practised military engineer.’ And 
of that close to the 42nd Regiment, it says, ‘Six-gun battery al- 
most enclosed by entrenchment. Highest part of the position... . 
Nos. 6 and 11 are nearly as high, all others are considerably lower.’ 
The Second Division had taken the bull by the horns in attacking 
these works, which held the flank battalions engaged, but the centre 
battalions having only the outer entrenchment, of the dimensions 
already described, before them, pushed on, after killing and dispersing 
its defenders, into the interior of the position for two or three hundred 
yards. Thus the brigade was enclosed in a triangle of fire, and a 
hotter fire it is impossible to imagine; the enemy’s breechloaders 
were good, their ammunition was abundant, and the air was a hurri- 
cane of bullets, through which shells from the batteries tore their 
way with the first gleams of day. From the work on the left the fire was 
especially formidable, sharper and better aimed than elsewhere, but the 
whole area was swept by a storm of missiles. Our losses would have been 
tremendous but for two circumstances—first, that we attacked in the 
dark ; secondly, that a large proportion of the enemy’s bullets were 
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aimed too high. The light was now increasing every moment, our 
own men of course had begun to shoot immediately after entering, 
and aim could now be taken. The fight was at its hottest, and how 
it might end was still doubtful, for many of our advanced troops re- 
coiled even to the edge of the entrenchment ; but there I was able to 
stop them, and, reinforcing them with the small bodies I had kept in 
hand (who had remained, I think, in the ditch) I sent all on together, 
and henceforward they maintained their ground. A good many of 
the enemy were now leaving the entrenchments on our right, not 
in panic, but halting to fire as they went, many crossing (probably 
unconsciously) the rear of our advanced troops; but on the left 
they held out stoutly, perhaps because their retreat on the canal 
was not so directly threatened. I had been looking anxiously for my 
rear brigade (which had been delayed a little since the action began 
by necessary changes of direction and formation), and had despatched 
more than one messenger to hasten it. The horse of my senior aide- 
de-camp, who proceeded on this errand, had been crippled by a bullet 
and killed by another; turning to repeat the order to the other aide- 
de-camp, I found his horse lying dead; I therefore dismounted from 
my own horse, and despatched him, Shortly afterwards the Rifles 
came up at a run, and threw themselves over the entrenchment in 
gallant style, wheeling afterwards to the left, and enveloping the rear 
of the work, while the 46th made a corresponding movement on the 
other side of it. Having brought all my disposable forces to bear on it, 
and feeling confident of the issue, I rode (having mounted another 
horse) to the battalions of the centre, now assembled on a low hill 
about 300 yards within the position. No body of the enemy was 
now opposing us on this part of the ground: in the work on the 
right their infantry had been killed or driven from the trenches, 
the work on the left was heavily assailed by the 74th and the fresh 
battalions, and the division had thus, after a twenty minutes’ 
fight in the midst of the Egyptian army, single-handed, and unaided 
by artillery, established its footing there. It wasa solid step towards 
final success ; but other work remained to be done. Not far from the 
left of the centre battalions ran the interior line of works marked on 
the plan as running backwards to Arabi’s camp. The theory of our 
engineers respecting them is, I believe, that the original plan of the 
Egyptians was to enclose their camp in the two lines meeting at an 
angle near the point which the Second Division attacked, and that 
the extension of the eastern line northward, with the view of render- 
ing a turning movement more difficult, was an after-thought: a theory 
which receives confirmation from the fact that the northern extremity 
of the line of entrenchment was still incomplete, the obstacle there a 
mere shelter trench, and the battery at the end unfinished. This 
second and interior line was now held by the Egyptians, and it was 
against the front of this line that the next movement was directed. 
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On reaching it the troops entered the ditch, and went along it; 
after a time a broken part of the entrenchment was reached, and some 
of the men passed into the interior space there. From this moment 
the advance, though not undisputed—for the enemy held on to every 
traverse and battery and enclosed portion—was not interrupted; at 
all points the defenders were taken in reverse, and shot down, both in 
the ditches and behind the parapets, in considerable numbers, while 
the guns captured were upset. 

The immediate result of this advance was that it split the centre 
of the Egyptian line of defence, which now crumbled on both our 
flanks into crowds of fugitives, making for the canal, with its bridge, 
from which we threatened to bar them, and the loss of which would 
throw them upon the desert. On our right these crowds now passed 
across the front of the 42nd Regiment drawn up obliquely between our 
centre battalions and the right battery (No. 7), where they were shot 
down in hundreds; and one of our batteries, crossing a gap in the 
outer entrenchments about this time, joined in mowing them down. 
But the Egyptian gunners still stuck to their posts, firing on the 
troops of the First Division now approaching the outer extremity of 
the entrenchments. Major Lugard, of my staff, who had been con- 
veying a message to Ashburnham’s brigade, observed, in passing 
No. 7, that the guns there were still in action, and also that a way 
existed into the work from the rear. Collecting ten Highlanders, he 
led them into the opening, where they put an end to the fire of 
the battery by shooting down or bayoneting all the detachments 
serving the guns, numbering about thirty men. Speaking of this 
part of the field, the Engineer report already quoted says, * More of the 
enemy’s dead here than at any other spot on the field of action— 
ground strewn all over with their bodies, and a heap of dead and 
dying in the rear ditch of battery.’ 

The Second Division was now in undisputed possession of the high 
ground dominating the whole Egyptian position, except the defended 
portions of that line of works along which it was rapidly advancing. 
Beyond the edge of this ground, towards the canal, I now caught 
glimpses of great numbers of Egyntian troops, moving in the same 
direction as ours, and, to meet a possible attack from that quarter, 
I caused some of the Highlanders to form front to that side. But it 
soon became evident that we were surrounded by fugitives only, and 
that it was only necessary to keep them on the move. Therefore, 
without any great regard to the order of the ranks, or awaiting 
the coming up of troops constantly left behind, the advance was 
pushed at a great pace along this last line held by the enemy. It 
was when we were probably still about half a mile from its extremity 
that some four or five of our guns came up on our right, outside the 
works, and fired some shots into the interior of them. So rapid was 
the advance that on reaching the last work there were not above 
two hundred men and officers in the front line; the colonel of the 
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79th was one of them, but I do not remember whether the rest were all 
of that regiment, or partly of the 75th; Sir A. Alison was also among 
them on foot. The officers now called out for a short halt as neces- 
sary after so rapid an advance. But just then Arabi’s camp, 
eccupying all the flat ground between us and the canal, was visible 
just below us, the last occupauts escaping as a shell or two from the 
guns just mentioned burst near; a body of his cavalry was also 
forming near the tents, some of its officers riding forward as if to 
lead a charge upon us; and, pointing to these, I called on the men 
to make another effort and complete their work. They responded 
cheerily, and went right through the camp, capturing all the tents 
standing, with immense quantities of forage and provisions, and 
herds of loaded camels, while the cavalry, its movement probably 
accelerated by a well-pitched shell or two, turned and galloped off. 
Two of my officers brought from a tent the Egyptian Commissary 
General, Ragheb Bey, who desired to surrender to me. There 
was still some spoil left to capture, for the railway station just 
beyond was full of trains; into this our men went, shooting a few 
Egyptians who still carried their rifles, and capturing a hundred 
carriages. We were now on the raised bank of the canal, beyond 
which were the groves and fields of the strip of cultivated land, 
covered at this moment with flying inhabitants and animals. None 
ef the enemy remained, and not a man of any troops except my 
own had been even visible to us throughout the action. 

Meanwhile, as I afterwards learned from reports, the three batta- 
lions had made short work of the remaining battery, No. 6, breaking 
into it by the rear, and killing the defenders. Lieutenant Mordaunt 
Edwards of the 74th was specially brought to my notice as having 
found a way into the defences with a few followers, and killed with 
a sword stroke an Egyptian officer who attacked him; at the same 
time he was assailed by a gunner armed with one of the implements 
of the battery, and laid stunned on the ground, but was rescued by 
his men. Part of these troops then turned towards the canal, 
capturing the remaining batteries on that side; part advanced along 
the short interior line of works parallel to that already captured by 
the centre battalions. Colonel Ashburnham reformed his brigade ; 
the 74th rallied on the line of the canal; the 42nd, its work finished, 
also moved towards the Egyptian camp; the men of the 75th and 
79th followed the leading troops, and the division was again in order 
between the camp and the railway station about half an hour after 
the capture of these was effected, which had occurred about half-past 
six—the storming of the entrenchments taking place at five minutes 
to five. Thus, in that interval of time, the Highland Brigade had 
broken, under a tremendous fire, into the middle of the enemy’s 
entrenchments; had maintained itself there in an arduous and 
dubious conflict for twenty minutes; had then captured two miles 
Vout. XIIT.—No. 70. 3M 
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of works and batteries, piercing the enemy’s centre and loosening 
their whole system of defence ; and had finished by taking the camp 
and the railway trains, and again assembling ready for any further 
enterprise. No doubt these troops were scmewhat elated—perhaps 
even fancied that they had done somethirg worthy of particular note 
and remembrance. And, in fact, the Scottish people may be satisfied 
with the bearing of those who represented them in the land of the 
Pharaohs. No doubt any very good troops, feeling that they were 
winning, would have accomplished the final advance; but what 
appear to me exceptional are, firstly, the order and discipline which 
marked that march by night through the desert; and, secondly, the 
readiness with which the men sprang forward to storm the works. 
The influences of the march had been altogether of a depressing 
kind—the dead silence, the deep gloom, the funereal pace, the 
unknown obstaclesand enemy. They did not know what was in front, 
but neither did they stop to consider. There was not the slightest 
sign that the enemy was surprised—none of the clamour, shouts, 
or random firing which would have attended a sudden call to arms. 
Even very good troops at the end of that march might have paused 
when suddenly greeted by that burst of fire; and none but exception- 
ally good ones could have accomplished the feats I have mentioned. 
I cannot say, therefore, that any degree of credit which is likely to 
be bestowed on them would appear excessive. And I may perhaps 
be justified in remembering, not without pride and satisfaction, that 
these troops were throughout the battle under my uncontrolled and 
immediate personal direction. 

I can speak as an eye-witness only of what was done by my own 
division. But I have heard from many authentic sources, and it 
stands recorded in the report of the officer who commanded the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry forming the left of the leading brigade of the 
First Division, that that brigade, after broad daylight, was still at a 
considerable distance (that report says 1,200 yards) from the enemy’: 
entrenchments, when it consequently proceeded to form what is called 
the ‘ order of attack ’—lines of skirmishers in front of each battalion, 
with companies in support, and others in reserve, advancing by short 
rushes, and after each rush lying down to fire. It is to be noted that 
the First Division did not share the advantage, which the Second 
possessed, of being directed by a prepared naval officer, and, if I may 
be allowed to say so, only great coolness and good management on the 
part of its commander could have brought the First Division, under 
such novel and trying’circumstances, to the point which it had reached. 

The losses of the Second Division in the action were 258 killed 
and wounded, of whom twenty-three officers. Any one interested in the 
question can, by referring to the list of casualties, and comparing these 
with the losses of other bodies of troops, ascertain by that simple 


test on whom fell the brunt of the fighting. 
E. B. Hamuey. 











THE FALLACY OF MATERIALISM. 


I. 
MIND AND BODY. 


WueEN once the invariable association between material changes and 
mental changes is recognised, there arises the question as to the 
nature of the association. I propose to devote the present article to 
its consideration. 

First, let us consider the question from the stand-point of pure 
logic, in order to perceive all the answers or hypotheses that are 
logically possible, irrespective of the relative probabilities which they 
may present, either to the mind of the race or to that of individuals. 
When thus reviewed, the possible answers, or hypotheses, will be 
found to be six, and only six, in number— 

I. The material changes may cause the mental changes. 

II. The mental changes may cause the material changes. 

Ill. There may be no causation either way, and the constant asso- 
ciation may be due to a harmony pre-established by a superior mind. 

IV. There may be no causation either way, and the constant asso- 
ciation may be only a phenomenal association; the two apparently 
diverse classes of phenomena may be really one. 

V. The material order may exist only as mental. 

VI. There may be no explanation possible. 


I. The first of these hypotheses, or that usually called the mate- 
rialistic, is one which presents great fascination to the student of 
natural science. By laborious investigation physiology has esta- 
blished the fact beyond the reach of rational dispute that there is a 
constant relation of concomitancy between cerebral action and thought. 
That is to say, within experience mind is found in constant and 
definite association with that highly complex and peculiar disposition 
of matter called a living brain, the size and elaboration of which 
throughout the animal kingdom stand in conspicuous proportion to 
the degree of intelligence displayed, and the impairment of which by 
anemia, mutilation, decay, or appropriate poison, entails correspond- 
ing impairment of mental processes. Thus much being established, no 
reasonable man can hesitate in believing the relation between neurosis 
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and psychosis to be a constant and concomitant relation, so that the 
step between this, and regarding it as a causal relation, seems indeed 
asmall one. For, in all matters of physical inquiry, whenever we 
have proved a constant relation of concomitancy in a sequence A B, 
we call A the cause of B; and, therefore, it has been frequently said 
that the evidence of causation between neurosis and psychosis is 
quite as valid, because just the same, as that of any other case of 
recognised causation. Lastly, to fortify this hypothesis, materialists 
point to the doctrine of the conservation of energy, which is supplied 
by the science of physics as a sort of buttress in this matter to the 
teachings of physiology. For, as this doctrine compels us to believe 
that the chain of physical causation involved in cerebral processes 
can nowhere be broken or deflected ab extra, we are compelled to 
believe that the mental processes, which are correlatively associated 
with these cerebral processes, can nowhere escape from ‘ the charmed 
circle of the forces,’ so that whether we look to the detailed teach- 
ings of physiology, or to the more general teachings of physics, we 
alike perceive that natural science appears to leave no locus for mind 
other than as a something which is in some way a result of motion. 

The position of materialism being thus at first sight so naturally 
strong, and having been in recent years so fortified by the labours of 
physiology, it is not surprising that in the present generation mate- 
rialism should be in the ascendant. It is the simple truth, as a 
learned and temperate author, speaking from the side of theology, 
has recently said, that 


Materialism is a danger to which individuals and societies will always be 
more or less exposed. The present generation, however, and especially the genera- 
tion which is growing up, will obviously be very especially exposed to it; as much 
so, perhaps, as any generation in the history of the world. Within the last thirty 
years the great sham of spiritualistic or idealistic thought . . . . has been receding 
and decreasing; and another, which is in the main driven by materialistic forces, 
has been gradually rising behind, vast and threatening. It is but its crest that we 
at present see; it is but a certain vague shaking produced by it that we at present 
feel ; but we shall probably soon enough fail not both to see and feel it fully and 


distinctly.' 

Such being the present importance of materialism, I shall devote 
the larger portion of the present paper to a consideration of this 
theory. Each of the points in the argument for materialism which I 
have mentioned above admits, of course, of elaboration ; but I think 
that their enumeration contains all that is essential to the theory in 
question. It now devolves upon us to inquire whether this theory is 
adequate to meet the facts. 

And here I may as well at once give it as my own opinion that, of 
however much service the theory of materialism may be made up to 
a certain point, it can never be accepted by any competent mind asa 
final explanation of the facts with which it has to deal. Unquestion- 


1 Professor Flint, Antitheistic Theories, p. 99. 
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ble as its use may be as a fundamental hypothesis in physiology and 
medicine, it is wholly inadequate as a hypothesis in philosophy. 
That is to say, so long as there is a constant relation of concomitancy 
found by experience to obtain between neural processes and mental 
processes, so long no harm can accrue to physical science by assuming, 
for its own purposes, that this relation is a causal one. But as soon 
as the question concerning the validity of this assumption is raised 
into the region of philosophy, it receives the answer that the assump- 
tion cannot be allowed to pass. For where the question becomes one 
not as to the fact of the association but as to its natwre, philosophy, 
which must have regard to the facts of mind no less than to those of 
matter, must pronounce that the hypothesis is untenable; for the 
hypothesis of this association being one of causality acting from 
neurosis to psychosis, cannot be accepted without doing violence, not 
merely to our faculty of reason, but to our very idea of causation itself. 

A very small amount of thinking is enough to show that what I 
call my knowledge of the external world is merely a knowledge of 
my own mental modifications. A step further and I find that my 
idea of causation as a principle in the external world is derived from 
my knowledge of this principle in the internal world. For I find 
that my idea of force and energy in the external world is a mere pro- 
jection of the idea which I have of effort within the region of my own 
consciousness ; and therefore my only idea of causation is that which 
is originally derived from the experience which I have of this prin- 
ciple as obtaining among my own mental modifications. 

If once we see plainly that the idea of causation is derived from 
within, and that what we call the evidence of physical causation is 
really the evidence of mental modifications following one another in a 
definite sequence, we shall then clearly see, not merely that we have 
no evidence, but that we can have no evidence of causation as pro- 
ceeding from object to subject. However cogent the evidence may 
appear at first sight to be, it is found to vanish like a cloud as soon 
as it is exposed to the light of adequate contemplation. In the very 
act of thinking the evidence, we are virtually denying its possibility 
as evidence ; for as evidence it appeals only to the mind, and since 
the mind can only know its own sequences, the evidence must be 
presenting to the mind an account of its own modifications ; from the 
mere fact, therefore, of its being accepted as thinkable, the evidence 
is proved to be illusory. 

To uneducated men it appears an indisputable fact of ‘ common 
sense’ that the colour of a flower exists as perceived in the flower, 
apart from any relation to the percipient mind. A physiologist has 
gone further into the thicket of things, and finds that the way is 
not so simple as this. He regards the quality of colour as necessarily 
related to the faculty of visual perception ; does not suppose that the 
colour exists as such in the flower, but thinks of the something there 
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as a certain order of vibrations which, when brought into relation 
with consciousness through the medium of certain nerves, gives rise to 
the perception experienced ; and in order to account for the transla- 
tion into visual feeling of an event so unlike that feeling as is the 
process taking place in the flower, physiologists have recourse to an 
elaborate theory, such as that of Helmholtz or Hering. In other 
words, physiologists here fully recognise that colour, or any other 
thing perceived, only exists as perceived in virtue of a subjective 
element blending with an objective; the thing as perceived is re- 
cognised as having no existence apart from its relation to a percipient 
mind. Now, although physiologists are at one with the philosophers 
thus far, it is to be feared that very frequently they are in the same 
position as the above-mentioned ‘ uneducated men,’ when it becomes 
needful to press still further into the thicket. For after having 
distinguished the necessity of recognising a mind-element in any 
possible theory of perception, they forthwith proceed to disregard 
this element when passing from the ground of perception to that of 
thought. Although the ideas of matter, motion, causation, and so 
on, are themselves as much the offspring of a thinking mind, with its 
environment, as the perception of colour is a conceiving of the per- 
cipient mind, with its environment, these ideas-are inconsistently 
supposed to stand for equivalent realities of the external world—to 
truly represent things that are virtually independent of any necessary 
relation to mind. Or, as the case has recently been well put by 
Principal Caird, 


You cannot get mind as an ultimate product of matter, for in the very attempt 
to do so you have already begun with mind. The earliest step of any such inquiry 
involves categories of thought, and it is in terms of thought that the very problem 
you are investigating can be so much as stated. You cannot start in your investi- 
gations with a bare, self-identical, objective fact, stript of every ideal element or 
contribution from thouyht. The least and lowest part of outward observation is 
not an independent entity—fact minus mind, and out of which mind may, some- 
where or other, be seen to emerge; but it is fact or object as it appears to an 
observing mind, in the medium of thought, having mind or thought as an insepar- 
able factor of it. Whether there be such a thing as an absolute world outside of 
thought, whether there be such things as matter and material atoms existing in 
themselves before any mind begins to perceive or think about them, is not the 
question before us. If it were possible to conceive of such atoms, at any rate you, 
before you begin to make anything of them, must think them; and you can never, 
by thinking about atoms, prove that there is no such thing as thought other than 
as an ultimate product of atoms. Before you could reach thought or mind as a 
last result you must needs eliminate from it the data of the problem with which 
you start, and that you can never do, any more than you can stand on your own 
shoulders or outstrip your own shadow. . . . In one word, to constitute the reality 
of the outward world—to make possible the minimum of knowledge, nay, the very 
existence for us of molecules and atoms—you must needs presuppose that thought 
or thinking self, which some would persuade us is to be educed or evolved from 
them... . To make thought a function of matter is thus, simply, to make thought 


a function of itself. 
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From this reasoning there can be no escape; and it is more 
rational for a man to believe that colour exists as such in a flower 
than, after having plainly seen that such cannot be the case, forth- 
with to disregard the teaching of this analogy, and to imagine that 
any apparent evidence of mind as a result of matter or motion can 
possibly be entertained as real evidence. 

Remembering, then, that from the nature of this particular case 
it is as impossible for mind to prove its own causation as it is for 
water to rise above its source, it may still be well, for the sake of 
further argument, to sink this general consideration, and to regard 
such spurious evidence of causation as is presented by materialism, 
without prejudice arising from its being thus prima facie inad- 














missible. 

Materialists, as already observed, are fond of saying that the evi- 
dence of causation from neurosis to psychosis is as good as such evidence 
can be proved to be in any other case. Now, quite apart from the 
general considerations just adduced to show that from the peculiar 
nature of this case there can here be no such evidence at all—quite 
apart from this, and treating the problem on the lower ground of 
the supposed analogy, it may be clearly shown that the statement is 
untrue. For a little thought will show that in point of fact the only 
resemblance between this supposed case of causation and all other cases 
of recognised causation, consists in the invariability of the correla- 
tion between cerebral processes and mental processes; in all other 
points the analogy fails. For in all cases of recognised causation 
there is a perceived connection between the cause and the effect ; the 
antecedents are physical, and the consequents are physical. But in 
the case before us there is no perceived, or even conceivable, con- 
nection between the cause and the effect ; for the causes are supposed 
to be physical and the effects mental. And the antithesis thus 
posited is alone sufficient to separate, toto cazlo, the case of causation 
supposed from that of all cases of causation recognised. From the 
singularly clear and well-balanced statement of this subject given by 
Professor Allman in his Presidential Address before the British Asso- 
ciation I may here fitly quote the following :— 



























If we could see any analogy between thought and any one of the admitted 
phenomena of matter, we should be justified in the first of these conclusions (¢.e., 
that of materialism) as the simplest, and as affording a hypothesis most in accord- 
ance with the comprehensiveness of natural laws; but between thought and the 
physical phenomena of matter there is not only no analogy, but no conceivable 
analogy ; and the obvious and continuous path which we have hitherto followed 
up in our reasonings from the phenomena of lifeless matter through those of living 
matter here comes suddenly to an end. The chasm between unconscious life and 
thought is deep and impassable, and no transitional phenomena can be found by 
which, as by a bridge, we may span it over. 












And, not unduly to multiply quotations, I shall only adduce one 
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more from another of the few eminent men of science who have seen 
their way clearly in this matter; and have expressed what they have 
seen in language as clear as their vision. Professor Tyndall 
writes :— 


The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought and a definite molecular 
action in the brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess the intellectual organ, 
nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a 
process of reasoning, from the one phenomenon to the cther. Were our minds and 
senses so expanded, strengthened, and illuminated, as to enable us to see and feel 
the very molecules of the brain; were we capable of following all their mutions, 
all their groupings, all their electrical discharges, if there be such; and were we 
intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we 
should probably be as far as ever from the solution of the problem, How are these 
physical processes connected with the facts of consciousness? The chasm between 
the two classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable. 


Next, in all cases of recognised causation there is a perceived 
equivalency between cause and effect, such equivalency belonging to 
the very essence of that in which we conceive causation to consist. But 
as between matter and motion on the one side, and feeling and 
thought on the other, there can be no such equivalency conceivable. 
That no such equivalency is conceivable may be rendered apparent 
on grounds of materialism itself. For materialism is bound to accept 


the fundamental doctrine of modern physics—that, viz., as to the 
conservation of energy—and therefore it becomes evident that unless 
we assimilate thought with energy, there is no possibility of a causal 
relation, or a relation of equivalency, as obtaining between the one 
and the other. For however little we may know about brain- 
dynamics, materialists, at least, must take it for granted that in every 
process of cerebration the matter and force concerned are inde- 
structible quantities, and therefore that all their possible equations 
are fully satisfied within the sphere of cerebration—no quantum can 
be left over to pass into the sphere of thought. Howsoever complex 
we may suppose the flux and reflux of forces to be within the struc- 
ture of a living brain, it is no more possible for any one of the forces 
concerned to escape from brain to mind, than it would be for such an 
escape to occur in a steam-engine or a watch; the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy forms an insuperable bar to the supposition 
that any equation in the region of physics can be left unsatisfied, in 
order to pass over and satisfy some other equation in the region of 
psychics. 

Of course in saying this I am aware that some of the more clear- 
sighted of the materialists have plainly perceived this difficulty in all 
its magnitude, and so have felt that unless it can be met, any theory 
of materialism must necessarily contain a radical contradiction of 
principles. Some few materialists have therefore sought to meet the 
difficulty in the only way it can be met, viz., by boldly asserting the 
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possibility of thought and energy being transmutable. ©n this view 
thought becomes a mode of motion, and takes its rank among the 
forces as identical in nature with heat, light, electricity, and the rest. 
But this view is also inherently impossible. For suppose, as a matter 
of argument, that physiologists should discover a mechanical equiva- 
lent of thought, so that we might estimate the value of a calculation 
in thermal units, or the ‘labour of love’ in foot-pounds: still we 
should not be out of our difficulties ; we should only have cut a twist 
of flax to find a lock of iron. For by thus assimilating thought 
with energy, we should in no wise have explained the fundamental 
antithesis between subject and object. The fact would remain, if 
possible, more unaccountable than ever, that mind should present 
absolutely no point of real analogy with motion. Involved with the 
essential idea of motion is the idea of extension; suppress the latter 
and the former must necessarily vanish, for motion only means transi- 
tion in space of something itself extended. But thought, as far as 
we can possibly know it, is known and distinguished by the very pecu- 
liarity of not having extension. Therefore, even if we were to find 
a mechanical equivalent of thought, thought would still not be 
proved a mode of motion. On the contrary, what would be proved 
would be that, in becoming transformed into thought, energy had 
ceased to be energy ; in passing out of its relation to space it would 
cease to exist as energy, and if it again passed into that relation it 
would only be by starting de novo on a new course of history. 
Therefore the proof that thought has a mechanical equivalent would 
simply amount to the proof, not that thought is energy, but that 
thought destroys energy. And if materialism were to prove this, 
materialism would commit suicide. For if once it were proved that 
the relation of energy to thought is such that thought is able to 
absorb or temporarily to annihilate energy, the whole argument of 
materialism would be inverted, and whatever evidence there is of 
causation as between mind and matter would become available in all 
its force on the side of spiritualism. This seems plain, for even if it 
were conceivable—which most distinctly it is not—that a motor 
could ever become a motive, and so pass from the sphere of dynamics 
into the sphere of consciousness, the fact would go to prove, not that 
the motor was the cause of the motive, but rather that the motive 
was the cause of destroying the motor; so that at that point the 
otherwise unbroken chain of physical sequences was interrupted by 
the motive striking in upon it, and in virtue of the mysterious power 
supposed to have been proved by physiology, cancelling the motor, 
so allowing the nerve-centre to act as determined by the motive. 

Of course I wish it to be understood that I believe we are here 
dealing with what I may call, in perhaps suitably contradictory terms, 
inconceivable conceptions. But let it be remembered that I am not 
responsible for this ambiguity; I am only showing what must be the 
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necessary outcome of analysis if we begin by endeavouring phenome- 
nally to unite the most antithetical of elements—mind and motion. 
Materialism, at least, will not be the gainer should it ever be proved 
that in the complex operations of the brain a unique exception 
occurs to the otherwise universal law of the conservation of energy 
in space. 

We may, therefore, quit the suggestion that the difficulty 
experienced by materialism of showing an equivalency between 
neurosis and psychosis can ever be met by assuming that some day 
mental processes may admit of being expressed in terms of physical. 
But before leaving this difficulty with regard to equivalency, I may 
mention one other point that seems to me of importance in connec- 
tion with it. I have already said that if we suppose causation to pro- 
ceed from brain to mind, we must suppose this essential requirement 
of equivalency between the cerebral causes and the mental effects to 
be satisfied somewhere. But where are we to say that it is satisfied ? 
Even if we suppose that thought has a mechanical equivalent, and 
that causation proceeds in the direction from energy to thought, still, 
when we have regard to the supposed effects, we find that even yet 
they bear no kind of equivalency to their supposed causes. The 
brain of a Shakespeare probably did not, as a system, exhibit so much 
energy as does the brain of an elephant; and the cerebral operations 
of a Darwin may not have had a very perceptibly larger mechanical 
equivalent than those of a banker’s clerk. Yet in the world of 
thought the difference between our estimate of the results, or § work 
done,’ in these cases is such as to drive all ideas of equivalency to 
the winds. Doubtless, a materialist will answer that it is not fair to 
take our estimate of ‘ work done’ in the world of mind as the real 
equivalent of the energy supposed to have passed over from the world 
of motion, seeing that our estimate is based, not on the quantitative 
amount of thought produced, but rather on its qualitative character 
with reference to the social requirements of the race. But to this it 
is enough to answer that we have no means of gauging the quantity 
of thought produced other than by having regard to its effects in the 
world of mind, and this we cannot do except by having regard to its 
qualitative character. Many 2 man, for instance, must have con- 
sumed more than a thousand times the brain-substance and brain- 
energy that Shelley expended over his ‘Ode to a Skylark,’ and yet 
as a result have produced an utterly worthless poem. Now, in what 
way are we to estimate the ‘ work done’ in two such cases, except by 
looking to the relative effects produced in the only region where they 
are produced, viz. in the region of mind? Yet, when we do so 
estimate them, what becomes of the evidence of equivalency between 
the physical causes and the psychical effects ? 

Now if thus, whether or not we try to form an estimate, it is 
impossible to show any semblance of equivalency between the supposed 
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causes and the alleged effects, how can any one be found to say that 
the evidence of causation is here as valid as it is in any other case? 
The truth rather is that the alleged effects stand out of every relation 
to the supposed causes, with the exception only of being associated in 
time. 

There still remains one other enormous difficulty in the way of 
the theory of materialism; it necessarily embodies the theory of 
conscious automatism, and is therefore called upon to explain why 
consciousness and thought have ever appeared upon the scene of things 
at all. That this is the necessary position of materialism is easily 
proved as follows. We have already seen that materialism would com- 
mit suicide by supposing that energy could be transmuted into thought, 
for this would amount to nothing short of supposing the destruc- 
tion of energy as such ; and to suppose energy thus destructible would 
be to open wide the door of spiritualism. Materialism, therefore, is 
logically bound to argue in this way: We cannot conceive of a 
conscious idea, or mental change, as in any way affecting the course 
of a cerebral reflex, or material change; while, on the other hand, 
our knowledge of the conservation of energy teaches us as an axiom 
that the cerebral changes must determine each other in their sequence 
as in a continuous series. Nowhere can we suppose the physical 
process to be interrupted or diverted by the psychical process; and 
therefore we must conclude that thought and volition really play no 
part whatever in determining action. Thoughts and feelings are but 
indices which show in the mirror of the mina certain changes that are 
proceeding in the matter of the brain, and are as inefficient in 
influencing those changes as the shadow of a cloud is powerless to 
direct the movements of that of which it is the shadow. 

But when materialism reaches, in a clear and articulate manner, 
this conclusion as a conclusion necessary from its premises, it 
becomes opposed at once to common sense and to the requirements of 
methodical reason. It becomes opposed to common sense because 
we all feel it is practically impossible to believe that the world 
would now have been exactly what it is even if consciousness, thought, 
and volition had never appeared upon the scene—that railway trains 
would have been running filled with mindless passengers, or that 
telephones would have been invented by brains that could not think 
to speak to ears that could not hear. And the conclusion is opposed 
to the requirements of methodical reason, because reason to be 
methodical is bound to have an answer to the question that imme- 
diately arises from the conclusion. This question simply is, Why 
have consciousness, thought, and volition ever been called into 
existence; and why are they related, as they are related, to cerebral 
action? Materialism, by here undertaking to prove that these things 
stand uselessly isolated from all other things, is bound to show some 
reason why they ever came to be, and to be what they are. For 
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observe, it is not merely that these things exist in a supposed unneces- 
sary relation to all other things; the fact to be explained is that they 
exist in a most intimately woven and invariable connection with 
certain highly complex forms of organic structure and certain highly 
peculiar distributions of physical force. Yet these unique and 
extraordinary things are supposed by automatism to be always results 
and never causes; in the theatre of things they are supposed to be 
always spectators and never actors; in the laboratory of life they are 
supposed to be always by products; and therefore in the order of 
Nature they are supposed to have no raison @étre. Such a state of 
matters would be accountable enough if the stream of mental changes 
were but partly, occasionally, and imperfectly associated with the 
stream of material changes; but as the association is so minute, 
invariable, and precise, the hypothesis of the association being merely 
accidental, or not requiring eaplanation, becomes, at the bar of 
methodical reasoning, self-convicted of absurdity. 

The state of the case, then, simply is that two distinct facts stand 
to be explained by the theory of conscious automatism—first, why 
psychosis should ever have been developed as a mysterious append- 
age to neurosis; and, secondly, why the association between these 
things should be so intimate and precise. Assuredly, on the 
principles of evolution, which materialists at least cannot afford to 
disregard, it would be a wholly anomalous fact that so wide and 
general a class of phenomena as those of mind should have become 
developed in constantly ascending degrees throughout the animal 
kingdom, if they are entirely without use to animals. If psychosis 
is, as supposed, a function of neurosis, the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion alone would forbid us to imagine that this function differs from 
all other functions in being itself functionless. If it would be 
detrimental to the theory of natural selection that any one isolated 
structure—such as the tail of a rattlesnake—should be adapted to 
perform a function useless to the animal possessing it, how utterly 
destructive of that theory would be the fact that all the phenomena 
of mind have been elaborated as functions of nerve-tissue without any 
one of them ever having been of any use either to the individual or to 
the species. And the difficulty that thus arises is magnified without 
limit when we remember that the phenomena of mind are invariable 
in their association with cerebral structure, grade for grade, and 
process for process. 

It is of no argumentative use to point to the fact that many 
adaptive movements in animals are performed by nerve-centres apart 
from any association with consciousness or volition, because all the 
facts on this head go to prove that consciousness and volition come 
in most suggestively just where adaptive movements begin to grow 
varied and complex, and then continue to develop with a constant 
proportional reference to the growing variety and complexity of 
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these movements. The facts, therefore, irresistibly lead to the con- 
elusion (if we argue here as we should in the case of any other 
function) that consciousness and volition are functions of nerve-tissue 
superadded to its previous functions, in order to meet new and more 
eomplex demands on its powers of adaptation. 

Neither is it of any argumentative use to point to the fact that 
adaptive actions which originally are performed with conscious 
volition may by practice come to be performed without conscious 
volition. For it is certain that no adaptive action of quite a novel 
kind is ever performed from the first without consciousness of its 
performance, and therefore, although it is true that by repetition its 
performance may become mechanical or unconscious, this does not 
prove that consciousness was without use in producing the adaptive 
action. It only proves that after a nervous mechanism has been 
elaborated by the help of consciousness, consciousness may be with- 
drawn and leave the finished mechanism to work alone; the structure 
having been completed, the scaffolding necessary to its completion 
may be removed. 

But passing over this difficulty which the theory of conscious 
automatism seems bound to encounter in its collision with the theory 
of natural selection, the most insuperable of all its difficulties arises 
from the bare fact, which it cannot explain, that conscious intelli- 
gence exists, and exists in the most intimate relation with one peculiar 
kind of material structure. For automatists must concede that the 
evidence of causation in the region of mind is at least as cogent as it 
is in the region of matter, seeing that the whole science of psychology 
is only rendered possible as a science by the fundamental fact of 
observation that mental antecedents determine mental consequents. 
Therefore, if we call a physical sequence A, B, C, and a mental 
sequence a, b, c, automatists have to explain, not merely why there 
should be such a thing as a mental sequence at all, but also why the 
sequence a, b,c should always proceed, link for link, with the sequence 
A, B,C. It clearly is no answer to say that the sequence A, B, C 
implies the successive activity of certain definite nerve-centres 
A’, B’, C’, which have for their subjective effects the sequence a, b, c, 
so that whenever the sequence A, B, C occurs, the sequence a, b, ¢ 
must likewise occur. ‘This is no answer, because it merely restates 
the hypothesis of automatism, and begs the whole question to be 
discussed. What methodical reason demands as an answer is simply 
why the sequence A, B, C, even though we freely grant it due to the 
successive activity of certain definite nerve-centres, should be attended 
by the sequence a, b,c. Reason perceives clearly enough that the 
sequence a, b, c belongs to a wholly different category from the 
sequence A, B, C, the one being immediately known as a process 
taking place in a something which is without extension or physical 
properties of any kind, and the other taking place in a something 
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which, when translated by the previous something, we recognise as 
having extension and the other antithetical properties which we 
together class as physical. There would, of course, be no difficulty 
if the sequence A, B, C continued through any amount of complexity 
in the same conceivable category of being; so that there would be 


nothing actually inconceivable in cerebral sequence-changes running 


through D, E, F, &c., to an extent sufficient to cause wnconscious 
automatism of any degree of complexity. But that which does re- 
quire explanation from automatists is why automatism should have 
become associated with consciousness, and this so intimately that 
every change in the sequence A, B, C, &c., is accompanied by a par- 
ticular and corresponding change in the sequence a,b,c, &c. Thus, to 
take a definite illustration, if on seeing the sun I think of a paper on 
solar physics, and from this pass to thinking of Mr. Norman Lockyer, 
and from this to speculating on the probability of certain supposed 
elements being really compounds, there is here a definite causal 
connection in the sequence of my thoughts. But it is the last 
extravagance of absurdity to tell me that the accompanying causal 
sequences going on in my brain happen to have been just the 
sequences which, by taking piace in the brain, give rise to another 
train of causal sequences taking place in the mind, the two trains 
of sequences being each definite and coherent in themselves, and yet 
each proceeding link for link in lines parallel with the other. 
Without some theory of pre-established harmony—which, of course, 
it is no part of automatism to entertain—it would, on the doctrine 
of chances alone, be impossible to suppose that the causal sequences 
in the brain always happen to be just those which, by running link 
for link with another set of causal sequences taking place in the 
mind, enable both the series to be definite and coherent in themselves. 
Therefore, before reason can allow the theory of automatism to pass, 
it must be told how this wonderful fact of parallelism is to be ex- 
plained. There must be some connection between the intrinsically 
coherent series A, B, C and the no less intrinsically coherent sequence 
a, b, c, which may be taken as an explanation why they coincide each 
to each. What is this connection? We do not know; but we have 
now seen that, whatever it is, it cannot be an ordinary causal con- 
nection—first, because the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
makes it incumbent on us to believe that the procession of physical 
cause and effect is complete within the region of brain—a closed circle, 
as it were, from which no energy can, without argumentative suicide, 
be supposed to escape into the region of mind; and next, because, 
even were this difficulty disregarded, it is unaccountable that the 
causative influence (whatever it is supposed to be), which passes over 
from the region of physics into that of psychics, should be such as to 
render the psychical series coherent in itself, when on the physical 
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side the series must be determined by purely physical conditions, 
having no reference whatsoever to psychical requirements. 

Thus it is argumentatively impossible for materialism to elude 
the necessity of explaining the kind of connection which it supposes 
to subsist between neurosis and psychosis; and forasmuch as the 
above considerations clearly show this connection cannot be accepted 
as one of ordinary causality without some answer being given to the 
questions which reason has to ask, materialism must be ruled out 
of court if she fails to respond to the demand. But it is no less 
clearly impossible that she can respond to the demand, and therefore 
at the bar of Philosophy materialism must be pronounced, for this as 
well as for the reasons previously cited, conspicuously inadequate to 
account for the facts. 


II. Having thus found the theory of materialism on every side, or 
in every relation, incompetent io meet the facts, we shall next pass 
to the second of the six theories named at the beginning of this 
paper as possibile, 7.e. the theory of spiritualism. And here I can 
afford to be more brief, inasmuch as the theory of spiritualism being 
merely the theory of materialism inverted, most of the arguments 
and considerations adduced in our analysis of the latter theory are 
available, mutatis mutandis, for our analysis of the former. Thus, 
it is evident that the theory of spiritualism labours under all the 
same disabilities as does the converse theory of materialism, so far as 
the difficulty of supposing a causal relation is concerned. For in 
whatever measure it is inconceivable that neurosis should cause 
psychosis, in the same measure must it be inconceivable that 
psychosis should cause neurosis, seeing that the correlatives are in 
each case the same, and that it is as impossible to imagine mind 
affecting energy as it is to imagine energy affecting mind. The only 
way in which mind could affect energy would be by either creating 
or destroying it, and the only way in which energy could affect mind 
would be by passing over into and itself becoming mind; but as a 
matter of causation these processes are equally unimaginable, for they 
would equally involve collision with the conservation of energy. 
Again, even were this not so, to imagine mind in any way directing 
the stream of physical causation is to suppose mind becoming, for a 
time at least, a part of that stream, even though the contact should 
only be, as it were, at a point. But how is this to be supposed? 
As Professor Clifford has said, in his essay on Body and Mind: 


It may be conceived that, at the same time with every exercise of volition, 
there is a disturbance of the physical laws; but this disturbance, being perceptible 
to me, would be a physical fact accompanying the volition, and could not be the 
volition itself, which is not perceptible to me. Whether there is such a disturb- 
ance of the physical laws or no is a question of fact to which we have the best of 
reasons for giving a negative answer ; but the assertion that another man’s volition, 
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a feeling in his consciousness which I cannot perceive, is part of the train of 
physical facts which I may perceive—this is neither true nor untrue, but nonsense ; 
it is a combination of words whose corresponding ideas will not go together. 








Thus it is equally ‘ nonsense’ to speak of mind causing cerebral 
action, or of cerebral action causing mind—nonsense of the same 
kind as it would be to speak of the Pickwick Papers causing a 
storm at sea, or the eruption of a volcano causing the forty-seventh 
proposition in the first book of Euclid. 

There is indeed one, and only one, respect in which the alterna- 
tive hypotheses of materialism and spiritualism differ. If the diffi- 
culty common to them both were supposed to be overcome or 
disregarded (i.e. the difficulty of supposing a causal relation either 
way ), spiritualism supposes the causation to proceed from that which 
is the source of our idea of causality—the mind; and not from that 
into which this idea has been read by the mind. Thus, if causation 
were to be accepted as a possibility either way, it would be more 
reasonable to suppose mental changes the causes of neural changes 
than vice versé ; for we should then be starting at least with the sub- 
stance of immediate knowledge, and not with the reflection of that 
knowledge in what we call the external world. But this considera- 
tion may be disregarded, inasmuch as it is of no help unless we 
accept the position of pure idealism—a position which I shall dis- 
regard, not because I suppose it to admit of logical refutation, but 
because I feel it to be illusive of argument; it is the position 
numbered V. 

































Ill. We must therefore dismiss the two first, or converse, theories 
as to the relation of mind and body; if either of these present 
any truth, they do not present it in a form that the mind can 
apprehend, and the attempt to unite subject and object by an 
imaginary link of causality is equally futile in whichever direction 
we may choose to imagine the link to be turned. We have, there- 
fore, next supplied to us the theory of pre-established harmony, 
which discards the idea of a causal connection either way, and sub- 
stitutes the idea of perfect parallelism between mental changes and 
bodily changes having been pre-determined by a superior mind. 
This theory may also be dismissed, not because it is open to any 
logical disproof, but rather because it admits of no proof. It is a 
wholly gratuitous guess, and, being besides a very clumsy notion, is 
not nowadays expressly entertained by any clear thinker. 





















IV. The next theory that we have to consider is a highly im- 
portant one; for, in the language of Clifford, it ‘is not merely a 
speculation, but is a result to which all the greatest minds that 
have studied this question in the right way have gradually been 
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approximating for a long time.’ This theory is that mental 
phenomena and physical phenomena, although apparently diverse, 
are really identical. 

The fact of there being so constant and precise a parallelism 
between neurosis and psychosis affords, according to Clifford, ‘a very 
strong presumption that we have here something which can be 
explained; that it is possible to find a reason for this exact cor- 
respondence.’ But if the idea of the correspondence being due to a 
relation of causality is found, as we have seen it to be, untenable as 
an explanation, there remains this one other solution possible, 
viz., that there is no parallelism to be explained, that there is only 
one stream of events, and so of causality, that the phenomena of 
mind and the phenomena of matter are ontologically one, being 
double only, as Lewes expresses it, in relation to our modes of appre- 
hension. Just as the tremors of a string are phenomenally very dif- 
ferent according as our mode of apprehending them is with the eye 
or with the ear, so, it is supposed, the tremors of a nerve are at the 
same time both physical and mental; apparently dual, the event may 
be really singular, as an air on the violin is one with the vibrations 
of catgut. 

It is clear, however, that if the physical and the mental are thus 
supposed to be identical in the brain, the physical and the mental 
must be identical universally; for there is no reason to suppose that 
the physics of the brain differ from physics in general. This was a 
truth which Lewes in his statements of the theory did not seem to 
have perceived, and he therefore justly laid his doctrine open to the 
criticism of Tyndall, who said in his Birmingham lecture, ‘It is no 
explanation to say that the objective and subjective are two sides of 
one and the same phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have 
two sides? This is the very core of the difficulty. There are plenty 
of molecular motions which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does 
water think or feel when it forms into frost-ferns upon a window- 
pane? If not, why should the molecular motion of the brain be 
yoked to this mysterious companion—consciousness?’ But if 
we suppose that all physical motions are likewise mental, this 
criticism is disarmed. We have not, indeed, to suppose that all 
physical motions ‘think or feel;’ we have only to suppose that 
they present the raw material of mind which has not as yet 
been wrought up into feeling or thought—just as the physics of 
crystallisation has not proceeded so far in complexity and refinement 
as have the physics of life. 

Professor Clifford has handled this subject in his short essay on 
the Nature of Things in Themselves, which is the most closely 
reasoned and profound of all his philosophical writings. The con- 
¢lusion at which he arrives—and as a matter of logic the conclusion 
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seems ‘inevitable—is that’ we cannot: anywhere draw a line between 
physics and psychics. That is to say :— 

Mind-stuff is the reality which we perceive as matter.....A moving 
molecule of inorganic matter does not possess mind or consciousness, but it pos- 
sesses a small piece of mind-stuff. When molecules are so combined together as 
to form the film on the under side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which 
go along with them are so combined as to form the faint beginnings of sentience, 
When the molecules are so combined as to form the brain and nervous system of a 
vertebrate, the corresponding elements of mind-stuff are so combined as to form 
some kind of consciousness, ... When matter takes the complex form of a 
living human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a human con- 
sciousness, having intelligence and volition. 

This view, which identifies mind with matter in motion, serves 
to escape many of the difficulties with which the views previously 
considered are beset. If there is only one substance, and all ‘the 
universe consists entirely of mind-stuff,’ we have no longer anything 
to do with any question of priority as between mind and matter, or 
of causation as proceeding from one substance to another; the 
parallelism between neurosis and psychosis is not really parallelism, 
but identity ; the requirements of equivalency are therefore satisfied 
in the world of mind and in the world of motion simultaneously ; 
while natural selection may operate upon intelligence as upon organs 
—for intelligence being, not a result of matter in motion, but itself 
matter in motion, natural selection working upon the movements 
(functions) of organs, may thereby at the same time be working upon 
intelligence. It may also be said of this view that it approximates to 
the doctrine of Hagel, which gives a logical priority to mind, such that 
no existence is supposed by it to be possible except as standing in 
relation to mind. The two doctrines, however, although allied, are 
not identical; for while they agree in denying the possibility of 
existence apart from mind, the one supposes that mind may exist in 
the most rudimentary form as a non-conscious moving mclecule of 
matter, while the other supposes mind to exist only as capable of 
cognition. To Hagel, therefore, there can be no being without 
knowing, while to Clifford there may be being without sentience ; but 
to neither can there be matter without the element of mind. 

It remains to observe that in my opinion this view is not what 
Clifford regarded it—viz., an explanation of ‘mind and brain being 
associated in a definite way.’ An explanation means a classifying of 
unknown facts with facts previously known ; but if the truth should be 
that mental and dynamical processes are identical, even by discover- 
ing this truth we should not thereby explain their apparent diversity. 
For us the phenomena would still remain duplex, notwithstanding 
that the ‘ things in themselves’ are really one. For to us phenomena 
are the only realities; mind cannot transcend itself so as to know 
the Ding an sich out of relation to itself, and. therefore things in 
themselves, whatever they may be, are not facts for mind—are not 
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facts for us. Although it may be true that the vibrations of a string 
and a strain of music are in an absolute sense one and the same, 
still this truth does not explain their diversity in consciousness. And 
similarly with the molecular motion of a nerve and thought. Even 
if we believe that in the world of ontology the antithesis between 
subject and object is dissolved and the two fused into one, still for 
us, who can only know phenomenally, the antithesis remains. Only 
if mind could transeend all its present conditions, and, by knowing 
facts of ontology out of their present relation to itseif, form a wholly 
new category of explanations—only then could the mind hope to 
explain how phenomenal diversity is ontological unity. 

Thus, even if Clifford’s doctrine of mind-stuff (I call it Clifford's 
doctrine because it has been more clearly as well as more profoundly 
stated by him than by any one else) were granted, it would not, as he 
seemed to think, supply any explanation of the parallelism between 
neurosis and psychosis ; even if conceded true ontologically, it would be- 
but a re-statement of the fact as already known to mind phenomenally. 
Let it be imagined, for example, that the truth of the doctrine were. 
proved experimentally by a machine being constructed so elaborate. 
in its multiple play of forces that it should begin to show evidence: 
of consciousness and mind; let it be imagined, for instance, as a 
teachable machine. Although much attention would doubtless be 
excited by the fact that the phenomena of mind could thus be 
proved to be produced artificially in a piece of mechanism, still I do 
not see how it is conceivable that the fact itself could be explained ; 
we could then only say it is a fact that when mechanism reaches a 
certain kind and degree of complexity, the forces concerned in the 
working of mechanism begin to take on the clothing of subjectivity. 
Our wisdom then would be to rest in this fact as ultimate, and 
because ultimate not admitting of explanation—that is, not ad- 
mitting of being classified with any facts of a still more ultimate or 
general character. 

Hence, it seems to me that the theory which we are considering, 
or that which I have labelled No. IV., really merges into the theory 
which I have labelled No. VI., or the theory that the association 
between inind and matter is one which is beyond the reach of human, 
faculties to explain. It would no doubt be a matter of great import~ 
ance to show succinctly that there is a necessary reason why the 
contemplated facts should not admit of explanation; and this, it 
seems to me, is what the doctrine of mind-stuff would do were it 
established ; it would show the facts to be the most ultimate that 
mind can reach, and thereby show that of these facts no explanation 


is required. 


VI. Thus, whether or not we feel inclined to adopt the doctrine 
of mind-stuff, it seems clear that the only position in which we can 
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find intellectual rest is that which is supplied by the sixth and last 
possibility (of which Hagelism seems to me an adumbrated ex- 
pression )—the possibility, namely, that the relation between mind 
and matter is inexplicable. For if, as we have found, a causal con- 
nection between matter and mind or vice versa, and the supposition 
of a pre-established harmony are alike untenable, there remains, 
besides the doctrine of idealism, only the doctrine of identity in 
substance, which, as we have also seen, amounts to a statement of 
the relation between subject and object as inexplicable. And this 
statement has been virtually reached &@ priori at the beginning of 
this article by the proof that, in order to the framing of any explana- 
tion, we must begin by accepting mind, or that which constructs 
an explanation, as already present. Therefore, both @ priori and 
& posteriori we find that the relation between subject and object is 
inexplicable. 

If this seems an unsatisfactory termination to reach, we must 
remember that as explanation only means the classifying of un- 
known facts with facts previously known, it follows that at the 
end of all possible explanations there must be a final mystery, 
which, as forming the basis of all possible explanations, cannot 
itself be explained. It is, therefore, not in any proper or usual 
sense of the word a mystery at all; it is merely a fact which 
itself requires no explanation, because it is a fact than which 
none can be more ultimate. Such, for instance, is the case with 
Existence; to suppose Existence susceptible of explanation would 
be to suppose something more ultimate into which Existence 
could be merged, which is absurd. Now whether or not, as theory 
No. IV. supposes, the relation between mind and matter, subject and 
object, is a relation that springs immediately from, or is identical 
with, the fact of Existence as Existence, at least in the present state 
of our faculties and information we can see good reasons for sup- 
posing that such is probably the case. And whether or not such is 
really the case, if for the present we cannot see further than the 
distant looming of this probability, our wisdom is to regard this 
probability as the most ultimate that we have hitherto been able to 
discern. But who shall set bounds to the progress of knowledge? 
And if in the future this distant loom of probability should be found 
by such progress to proceed from the stable land of certainty, man- 
kind may well feel satisfied to have found that the voyage of 
Philosophy has proved the World of Things to be a sphere—that 
all horizons were relative to our imperfect faculties, and that the 
shores of Mind from which we started are proved by our return to 
be one and continuous with all the other lands of Being. 


George J. RoMANEs. 
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THE FALLACY OF MATERIALISM. 


II. 
MATTER AND MIND. 


SPECULATION and discussion as to the relation in which matter and 
mind stand to each other have, as we all know, existed for centuries, 
and will, as we all probably believe, exist for centuries to come. 
Whether, on the whole, materialism is on the increase I do not know; 
perhaps it is; certainly some of the utterances of physical students, 
made during recent years, tend to give currency to materialistic 
views ; and a vast number of persons who adopt opinions upon super- 
ficial grounds, and who have not the qualifications necessary for 
testing their validity, have probably been influenced in a material- 
istic direction. My purpose, however, in this essay is not to discuss 
the growth of materialism, or its diminution; I desire rather to 
urge that the subject has not yet been sufficiently studied in the 
light of modern knowledge concerning the properties of matter. 
Whether we know more than our fathers concerning mind, and its 
nature and its operations, may be open to argument, but concerning 
matter there is no opening for argument at all; knowledge of the 
material universe and its laws is just the most distinguishing feature 
of the knowledge of our own time; and it seems only probable that 
this knowledge should be able to throw a reflected light into that 
more subtle and difficult region of investigation which deals with 
that which is the antithesis of matter, and which we usually describe 
by the word mind. 

A careful consideration of this subject has led me to the con- 
clusion that the existence of mind, apart from and distinct from 
matter, is susceptible of demonstration of a guasi-mathematical kind 
by reference to the knowledge which we possess of matter itself. If 
Iam right, then a knowledge of matter leads not to the establish- 
ment, but to the destruction, of materialism; and certainly this 
result is sufficiently important to be worth some trouble in the attempt 
to ascertain it: to be able to say positively that matter itself denies 
its own supremacy, and bears witness to the existence of something 
beyond and above itself, is no inconsiderable thing. I invite my 
readers, therefore, to accompany me in an investigation which I 
trust may prove interesting, the object of which I am sure is im- 
portant, but which must be somewhat difficult, and may, I fear, be 
regarded by some persons as dry. 
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It is necessary in the beginning to say that the prime purpose of 
a philosopher who desires to treat of matter must be not to define 
matter, but to determine by accurate and patient investigation what 
matter really is, what at least are its properties, what can be 
asserted concerning it as absolutely and demonstrably true. We gain 
nothing by assuming the beginning of things or the primitive matter 
to have been water, as Thales did ; nor air, as Anaximenes ; nor fire, 
as Heraclitus. We gain nothing by adopting an arbitrary hypothesis 
concerning atoms, like that to which the poetry of Lucretius has 
given so much currency, and of which some recent scientific writers 
have spoken with an approbation in which I confess myself to be 
unable to sympathise. Neither do we gain anything by endeavour- 
ing to define matter by reference to certain qualities, such as exten- 
sion, form, impenetrability, and the like. Still less do we gain 
anything by speaking contemptuously of *‘ brute matter, and exhibit- 
ing a jealousy of attributing to matter any inherent or essential 
qualities. Yet these modes of dealing with matter are not all extinct 
amongst us; and it is apparently by a recoil from the ungenerous 
spirit, if I may use such a phrase, in which matter has ‘sometimes 
been treated, that some have passed the bounds of strict scientific 
reasoning, attributed to matter qualities which confessedly cannot be 
proved, and have persuaded themselves that they can ‘see in matter 
as such the potency of all terrestrial life. 

Let me, however, insert a paragraph of explanation with regard 
to definitions of matter. A treatise on mechanics will ‘generally or 
even necessarily commence with such a definition; and it may be 
argued that, in order to deal with the mechanics of matter, we must 
first define what it is with which we purpose to deal. This is quite 
true. I look at Poisson’s Traité de Mécanique, and I find the first 
sentence to be as follows: ‘La matiére est tout ce qui peut affecter 
nos sens d’une maniére quelconque.’ This is of course, in a certain 
sense, a definition; but it is not so in the sense of saying & priori 
what the properties of matter are: there is nothing about extension 
or impenetrability: all that Poisson does is to say that his treatise 
deals with that which affects our senses, what we can see, feel, and 
touch ; and he goes no further. When he enters upon his exposition 
of mechanics, he then picks out those properties of matter which 
belong to his special subject, not asserting that these are all the 
properties of matter, but only that they are the properties with 
which in his treatise he intends to deal. And this selection of 
properties, for the purpose of a particular treatise, should be borne 
in mind, as that which every scientific writer is compelled to do. 
For example, turning to Professor Challis’s Prixciples of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, I find him saying, when passing from geometry 
to mechanics, ‘ Matter has form and inertia; and being attracted to 
the earth by the force of gravity, has weight. The force of gravity 
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being given, the weight of a body measures its quantity of matter. 
This, it will be observed, is not a definition of matter absolutely, but 
what may be called a definition ad hoc: it is the expression of 
certain properties which are dealt with in a statical treatise, but 
not the assertion that these properties are by any means exhaustive 
of the qualities of matter. 

It may even happen that in a treatise on mechanics a mathema- 
tician may adopt from time to time definitions to which nothing in 
nature accurately corresponds. When he defines a rigid body as a 
body which retains its form under the action of any pressure, how- 
ever great, he deals with an imaginary thing, just as a geometrician, 
in speaking of a line as having length but not breadth, speaks 
of an imaginary thing; but there are bodies in nature whieh are 
sufficiently nearly rigid to be regarded as practically having the same 
qualities as the mathematician’s imaginary rigid body, and we can 
construct physical lines which may be practically regarded as lines 
according to the geometrical definition. ‘In like manner no actual 
fluid coincides with the definition used for mathematical purposes ; 
and no physical fluid is absolutely incompressible, as mathematical 
fluids are assumed to be. 

Let me emphasise what I have now written by referring to an 
example of the treatment of matter by attempting to define it, the 
method which I have ventured to describe as erroneous in principle. 
The example is taken from Euler’s Letters to a German Princess on 
Natural Philosophy. I quote it with all reverence for Euler’s 
genius. 


‘ Here, then, writes Euler, ‘we are reduced to explain what is to be under- 
stood by the term matter, without which extension cannot be body. Now, the 
signification of these two terms is so much the same, that all body is matter, and 
all matter is body ; “so that even iow we have made no great progress. We easily 
diseover, however, a general character, inseparable from all matter, and consequently 
pertaining to all bodies ; it is impenetrability, the impossibility of being penetrated 
by other bodies, or the impossibility that two bodies should occupy the same 
place at once. In truth, impenetrability is what a vacuum wants in order to be a 


body.’ 


A number of obvious objections to this notion of impenetrability 
are adduced and refuted by Euler; as that the hand can: be easily 
moved through water; that a sponge plunged in water appears com- 
pletely penetrated by it; that bodies such as wool and especially air, 
admit of compression into a smaller space: and, he concludes that 
‘it is a general and essential property of all bodies to be im- 
penetrable: and consequently the justness of this definition must be 
admitted, that a body is an impenetrable extension.’ Even now, 
to use Euler’s own words, I should have thought that we had ‘ made 
no great progress,’ but it is due to him to say that he was of a 
different mind; for he writes, ‘This property of all bodies, known 
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by the term impenetrability, is, then, not only of the last importance 
relatively to every branch of human knowledge, but we may consider 
it as the master spring which Nature sets agoing in order to pro- 
duce all her wonders.’ ! 

This was written in the year 1760: I think that Euler would 
scarcely have expressed himself in the same terms had he lived a 
century later; at all events, I may say with confidence that an im- 
penetrable extension is aot a definition of body or of matter, and that 
it is impossible to evolve out of such a definition those properties of 
matter which observation and experiment, and reasoning, conducted 
sometimes with and sometimes without mathematical processes, have 
enabled inquirers to recognise and to prove. 

The fact is that we can no more define matter than we can define 
the sun. The obvious definition of the sun, or description of him, is 
that he is a great light to ‘rule the day;’ but very rough observa- 
tion is sufficient to prove that he is the source of heat as well as light, 
and as the main origin of heat and light mankind in ruder ages 
would be content to regard him. Later on, however, it appeared that 
the sun possessed properties having no obvious connection with light 
and heat ; he was recognised as the centre of a system of bodies held: 
together by mutual gravitation; attractive force became as important 
in the conception of the sun as light and heat had been before. 
Later still the chemical action of the sun’s rays has come into pro- 
minence in virtue of the art vf photography; and even now it is 
almost certain that we know the sun very imperfectly ; and it is quite 
possible, or perhaps probable, that future investigations will show that 
he produces results in the economy of nature of which at present we 
know nothing. 

We may speak of matter in general much as I have just now 
spoken of the sun in particular. As science grows, larger views of its. 
constitution and nature develop themselves. Early speculations on 
the subject were necessarily wild and arbitrary, and not apparently 
productive of real fruit ; but when the truly scientific spirit developed 
itself the properties of matter revealed themselves one by one. 
Inertia was amongst the first, and served for a sound basis of dyna- 
mics. Next came the great truth of universal gravitation—a truth 
which has been so remarkably confirmed by all astronomical investi- 
gations, that it may perhaps now be regarded as indicating an essen- 
tial property of matter as such. Then progress was made with 
regard to molecular constitution, and the law of the combination of 
material particles according to definite numerical proportions was 
added to previous discoveries. And so our knowledge of matter has- 
grown, is growing, and doubtless will grow; there is no reason to 
suppose that the subject is yet exhausted: on the other hand, it is 
much more probable that our knowledge of matter and its properties 

' Vol. i. p. 209 (English translation, ed. 3), 
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is almost in its infancy ; and though, on many grounds, I decline to 
pass the bounds of inductive reasoning, and to persuade myself that I 
can see in matter the potency of all terrestrial life, yet I am quite 
prepared to believe that the progress of legitimate investigation may, 
in the future, put in evidence properties as belonging to matter which, 
if enunciated now, might seem to be incredible. 

The only property of matter with which I am concerned just now 
is its indestructibility.2, No property is more firmly established. 
Matter may be transformed in many ways, but cannot be destroyed. 
A lump of solid material may, by the application of heat, be made to 
assume a gaseous form, or a volume of gas may be compressed into a 
liquid, but the quantity of matter ever remains the same. It is even 
probable that each mass of matter consists of a definite number of 
molecules, ‘unalterable by any of the processes which go on in the 
present state of things; and every individual of each species is of 
exactly the same magnitude as though they had all been cast in the 
same mould, like bullets, and not merely selected and grouped accord- 
ing to their size like small shot.’ ® 

Whatever be the molecular constitution of matter, its indestructi- 
bility must be allowed; and from this it follows that the whole quan- 
tity of matter in existence must be fixed and constant. The only 
refuge from this conclusion is that matter is either being produced or 
destroyed by some causation outside the limits of natural law; and 
this concession would answer my purpose in this essay quite as well 
as the contention that the quantity of matter in existence is fixed and 
constant. I shall assume, therefore, that the reader is with me in 
regard to this conclusion as to the fixed character of the quantity of 
matter. 

To make the point more distinct let me put it in this way. The 
earth has a definite weight ; so have the sun and moon and planets. 
We can express by a certain number of tons or pounds the weight of 
the solar system. The same can be done with respect to all the fixed 
stars, nebula, and whatever else may exist in the universe, which may 
have a ponderable character. Thus the whole material universe, 
whatever its extent, may be regarded as equivalent in weight to a 
certain number of tons or pounds, 

How many figures it would take to express this number it skills 
not to inquire; but that there is such a number, and that that 







































? Bacon seems to have anticipated the result of more exact investigation con- 
cerning the indestructibility of matter, for he writes :-— 

‘In no transmutation of bodies is there any reduction, either from nothing or to 
nothing, but it belongs to the same Omnipotence to create something out of nothing 
as to turn something into nothing, and this never happens in the course of nature, 
Therefore the sum-total of matter remains always the same, without addition or 
diminution; but that this sum of matter is variously distributed among different 
bodies cannot be doubted.’—Bacon’s Works, vol. v. p. 339 (Ellis and Spedding), 

* Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, p. 331. 
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number is and will ‘be always the same unless changed by some cause 
outside the present course of nature, appears to be as certain as any 
truth can be. 

But admitting this, we must further admit that there is some 
reason why this number should be what it is rather than any other. 
No result without a cause. Why is it not twice or three times as 
great? ‘Why not less? There is certainly no power in matter itself 
to fix its own quantity: it is impossible to conceive such a property as 
inherent in matter; in fact, matter must first exist, and so its quan- 
tity be determined, before any property of any kind can possibly 
belong to it. Consequently the quantity of matter in existence must 
be determined by some power, some will, some principle, outside 
matter, and which itself is not matter. How shall we describe this 
power, will, or principle? I conceive we may rightly give to it the 
name of mind. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this conclusion. It 
is the reductio ad absurdwm of materialism: if the quantity of 
matter be not constant, there must be some power of production 
different from all the powers of nature, which we may call, for the 
sake of distinction, a creative power; and if the quantity of matter 
be constant, there must be some determination of that quantity by a 
cause outside matter, for it is manifestly absurd to suppose that a 
mass of matter can determine its own quantity. 

I venture respectfully to call attention to this argument, and ask 
whether any flaw can be found in it; and if so, what the flaw is. 
There is nothing abstruse in the reasoning: the premisses are un- 
questioned ; the conclusion seems to follow inevitably. For my own 
part I have revolved the subject frequently and carefully, and have 
not been able to see where the argument fails. 

It may, however, strengthen the argument, or at all events throw 
light upon it, if it is observed that the same course of reasoning 
is applicable to the principle which is known by’ mathematicians as 
that of the * Conservation of Energy.’ I must assume that the reader 
knows something about ‘energy’ in its technical sense as the ‘ capa- 
city of doing work,’ and of its possible transformation into other 
forms ; and, assuming this, I will give the statement of the principle 
as I find it in Clerk Maxwell’s little ‘book on Matter and Motion : 


The total energy of any material system is a quantity which can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any action between the parts of the system, though it 
may be transformed into any of the forms of which energy is susceptible.‘ 


Assuming the truth of this principle, the reader, whether he is 
able: thoroughly to grapple with the conception of energy or not, 
will’ pereeive that there is a certain something which belongs to 
every material system, which is incapable of increase or diminution. 


* Page 60. 
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Taking as the material system to which we direct our thoughts the 
entire material universe, it will appear that the whole amount of 
energy belonging to matter or to the material universe is an invari- 
able quantity. 

But when’ once we arrive at an invariable quantity connected 
with the whole material universe, the question must arise which has 
been already propounded with regard to the quantity of matter in 
existence, namely, this: By what cause or condition is that quantity 
determined ? The amount of energy cannot have determined itself; 
and if self-determination be impossible, there must be some cause 
outside the material universe which has been the determining cause. 
Call it mind, or whatever you please, but a determining cause there 
must be; and so we arrive at the old conclusion that matter cannot 
be everything. 

The argument may be varied by applying it to the motion of the 
centre of the universe. 

We have no knowledge whatever of the position or motion of the 
centre of the universe; but no mathematical truth can be more cer- 
tain than that a point exists whose position depends upon the con- 
figuration of all the masses of matter which constitute the universe, 
and which, nevertheless, is ever at rest, or moving uniformly in a 
straight line. An eccentric French mathematician, who seems to have 
had no better ground of comfort and hope, tells us that on losing a 
son he consoled himself by meditating upon the calm rest and peace 
of this central point. That it is actually at rest is highly im- 
probable ; we may therefore conclude that it is ever moving uniformly 
in a straight line. The direction and velocity of this central point 
are elements concerning which we may revert to the question—by 
what were they determined? They could not have determined 
themselves; consequently there must be some cause external to the 
material universe which has caused these two invariable things to be 
what they are. The invariable velocity represents an original 
velocity impressed upon each part of the system; or, if we prefer the 
hypothesis of rest, then this permanent rest equally represents an 
original adjustment of parts from which the original rest resulted. 
In either case, or in any case, the manner in which the centre of the 
system comports itself indicates a condition of motion which could 
not have been originated by matter itself. 

It is probable that the argument which has béen developed in 
the preceding paragraphs might be supported by other examples: it 
might even be said that all the familiar facts of nature which are 
commonly adduced, or which used to be adduced, in favour of the argu- 
ment from design—as, for example,in Paley’s Natural Theology— 

5 This must. be admitted to be something like turning ‘cosmic emotion’ into a 
religion ; though I confess that, without such proof, I, no less than Mr, F, Harrison, 
should have deemed the process impossible. 
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might be dealt with in the manner indicated in this essay. But 
the reader will perceive, and it is important that he should perceive, 
that my argument does not postulate design. I myself am a strong 
believer in the argument from design, and am persuaded that no 
doctrine of evolution can overturn it or even touch it: but, so far as 
this present essay is concerned, I can afford to give up the conception 
of design altogether: design or no design, purpose or no purpose, a 
mass of matter cannot determine its own quantity; the amount of 
energy which exists unchanged and unchangeable in a material 
system cannot determine its own amount; the straight line in which 
the centre of the system moves and the uniform velocity with which 
it moves cannot determine themselves: yet all these things have 
been determined somehow. Therefore they must have been deter- 
mined by an agent which is outside the material system, or, in other 
words, which is not itself material. There may have been, so far as 
my argument is concerned, no good purpose, nor any purpose at all, 
in the determination; but it is absolutely impossible, so far as I can 
perceive, to avoid the conclusion that a determining cause exists. I 
am disposed to call this result a demonstration from natural 
premisses of the existence of the supernatural. The study of nature 
inclines the minds of some students to believe that there is nothing 
else to be studied and known except nature. Even mind is so con- 
nected in its ordinary manifestations with material agencies, that 
some have been bold enough to regard it as a function of matter, and 
as inconceivable apart from it. In fact, the tendency of much 
modern writing is in the direction of denying the supernatural—that 
is, anything beyond nature; but it would seem to be susceptible of 
distinct proof, from the ascertained properties of matter itself, that 
matter is not everything. I am not concerned with any philosophical 
speculations about matier, but I put matter itself into the witness- 
box, and it very candidly confesses that there is something above or 
beyond itself. 

And thus we seem to establish upon the basis of scientific reason- 
ing that belief concerning mind and matter which has been held by 
the most philosophic minds from Plato downwards, namely, that 
mind is before matter, and that mind is the ruler of matter, and not 
vice versa. For it will be observed that, having once proved that 
there are certain things in the history and doings of matter which 
matter cannot decide for itself, it becomes arguable and even 
probable that matter may be much more dependent upon something 
which is not material, or which is supernatural, than some students 
of nature would be disposed to allow. It is easy to say that matter 
evolves itself according to certain laws, and that you want only 
matter and law in order to explain the whole visible universe ; but if 
it be once proved and acknowledged that there is a power beyond 
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matter to which matter is beholden for certain results, it becomes a 
question to what extent this obligation goes, and in how many 
respects matter may be helpless if left to itself. These laws of which 
we speak, who can say that they may not be imposed by some will 
outside? Nay, even the very existence of matter, who can say that 
it does not depend in like manner upon some exterior power or will ? 
In fact, the discovery of any one point in which the potency of matter 
demonstrably fails lets in the deluge. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the subject of motion, which 
may tend to illustrate and confirm the conclusions to which we have 
already been led by the consideration of matter. 

It is an accepted principle in science that every body, or particle, 
or mass of matter perseveres in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a straight line, except in so far as it is made to change that state 
by external forces. This is Newton’s first law of motion; and if 
there is a law of which the truth is undoubted, it is this. 

Now, conceive a mass of material particles all subject to this 
law, and also all gravitating towards each other according to the 
law which we know to be that of attraction. The question is, 
whether, with no other agency than that which we recognise as 
natural, the existing order of nature could have come into existence. 
If we can conceive of any original arrangement of the particles at all, 
it would seem that, excluding all consideration of an exterior cause, 
the arrangement would be that of uniform distribution: but with 
uniform distribution the tendency could be only to run into one 
lump; an irregular configuration, such as that which we actually 
witness in the heavens, would have been impossible. There, however, 
the irregular configuration is; and the configuration is constantly 
changing, and each condition of configuration is the result of that 
which preceded it: go back as far as you please, and you have still a 
state of things, a state of motion, which does not result from the 
normal laws by which matter is governed: you are compelled to 
postulate a cause of motion outside matter. é‘ 

Here, again, it will be observed that I am not using the argu- 
ment from design; I am not appealing to the beauty of the 
mechanism, and inferring the existence of a skilful workman, as 
might be done in the case of a locomotive engine or of a clock: I am 
only alleging that the actual motion which exists in the universe 
does not result from—though I will grant that it can be maintained 
by—the natural laws which govern matter and motion, and that 
therefore we are compelled to assume some cause of motion outside 
matter. In other words, mind must have existed before motion, 
not motion before mind. 

The manner in which thought is connected with material organs 
in living creatures is undoubtedly apt to suggest the opposite con- 
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clusion to that which I am advocating.. The organ of thought in 
men may without inaccuracy be said to be the brain; and such 
facts as the connection of idiocy with an imperfect brain-formation, 
and the destruction of mental power by cerebral injury, favour the 
opinion that thought is as impossible without brain as sound is 
impossible without air: but it is manifestly illogical to conclude 
that thought, because in the case of material creatures like our- 
selves it is producible through the action of the brain, though we 
know not how, can only be so produced. And, in reality, to any one 
who thinks at all below the surface of things, it is more easy to 
conceive of thought as apart from matter, than to regard the two as 
uniformly and without any exception bound together: the difficulty 
is rather to believe that thought can ever result from a material 
organisation than to conceive of matter and mind as existing 
separately. Man, a material creature, does think to very good 
purpose; there is no possibility of denying this familiar fact : but the 
mystery is how he does it. 

The powers of mind and the forces which may be admitted to be 
essentially material are so different in kind, that it may be impossible 
to bring one into proper comparison with the other. Nevertheless, 
it will be useful to observe that the forces of nature are of a very 
subtle kind, and that the agents which are the most effective are 
generally the most impalpable. The roughest notion of force is that 
which is implied by the expressions push and pull. A billiard-ball 
has its direction of’ motion and its velocity changed by the impact 
ef another ball: a bullet is projected from the barrel of a gun by the 
explosion of gunpowder, and the velocity acquired is diminished by 
the pressure of the air, and is finally destroyed by impact against a 
target. Friction, the tension of strings, the pressure of the hand or 
foot, and hundreds of other common causez, may be mentioned as 
generators or destroyers'of velocity. It was late in history that 
mankind discovered that the almost impalpable vapour of water could 
be made to do work more easily and more effectually than horses or 
water-power. Air had already been used for this purpose in the case 
of the windmill; but I will confine my remarks to steam. And I 
observe that -in passing from horse-power to steam-power we seem 
distinctly to have taken a step in the discovery that almost im- 
palpable agents can produce greater results than those which are of a 
more palpable kind. St. James uses vapour as the symbol of all that 
is transitory and vain, and therefore compares it with human life: 
had he known what we know, he might have used the same com- 
parison to indicate the incomparable’ power and energy of life when 
rightly applied to the doing of work, and not permitted to run to 


waste. 
Steam, however, subtle as it is compared with more commonplace 
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agents, still requires contact with the matter in which it is to generate 
velocity. It is an immense step from steam to gravitation. Here 
we have a force acting throughout the whole universe, requiring no 
contact, and only weakened according to a fixed rate, never destroyed, 
by distance. Nothing can be more certain than the existence of this 
force, and few things can be more mysterious. Newton, with that 
wonderful scientific caution which belonged to him, having demon- 
strated the law and, so far as was then possible, the universality 
of gravitation, refrained in his Principia from even speculating 
upon the cause, and only indulged in a few queries at the end 
of his treatise on Optics. And no one since the time of the great 
master has been able to advance any further: no one, at least, has 
been able to arrive at any conclusion which can be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

Putting aside, however, all question of cause, we have it in evi- 
dence that every particle of matter has an influence upon every other 
particle in the universe; that this influence depends not upon the 
specific qualities of the particle—that is to say, is not different for 
iron, wood, air, or what not—but depends solely upon the mass. 
Moreover, this force of gravitation, so far from needing contact, as in 
the case of air upon the sail of a windmill or steam upon the piston 
of an engine, is entirely unaffected by the interposition of any amount 
of matter: the effect of the sun, for example, upon a particle of the 
earth’s surface immediately exposed to his influence is precisely the 
same, except so far as affected by distance, as it is upon a) particle 
on the other side of the earth, which has a mass of matter. eight 
thousand miles in thickness to shade it, if possible, from the sun’s 
attraction, as it effectually does from his. heat. The consideration 
of this fact, than which there is none more certain, will not only 
puzzle us as to what can be the cause, but will also lead to the: con- 
clusion that, whatever the cause may be, all space, whether occupied 
by matter or not, is pervaded by an influence which is a necessary 
concomitant of matter, though it cannot be described as itself 
material: this. influence is the cause of weight, but is itself im- 
ponderable. The most perfect vacuum may in a true sense be said 
to be full of this influence. 

Here, then, we have an agent so subtle and impalpable that it 
needs the utmost effort of genius to demonstrate its existence and its 
laws, and which yet is.a cause of motion compared with. which all the 
more obvious causes, all terrestrial pushes and pulls, are as dust in 
the balance. Reflection upon this conclusion may lead.us:to favour 
the belief that. the invisible is more potential than the, visible, and 
that. perhaps the influences which are brought to bear upon material 
or natural things are powerful and effective just in proportion as they 
rise above matter and nature, or as they are immaterial. and super- 
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natural. It is not possible to speak very positively, and it is difficult 
to speak perspicuousiy, upon a subject of this kind; but the reader 
may perhaps find in what I have said a ‘ guess at truth,’ or at least a 
hint which may help him to guess for himself. 

But we need not bound our speculation by conclusions based upon 
gravitation. There are other forces in nature which are more 
difficult of scientific treatment, and in some senses more powerful and 
more wonderful. I refer to such forces as those of electricity and 
magnetism. Etectricity appears, like light, to depend for its trans- 
mission upon a medium, concerning which ‘it is still extremely 
doubtful whether it is a gravitating substance, though it is certainly 
material, and has mass.’ Magnetism, like gravity, acts at a distance, 
and by means of no visible medium. You may place two magnets 
in vacuo, or ‘even place a solid plate of glass or metal or wood be- 
tween the magnets, and still we find that their mutual action depends 
simply on their relative position, and is not perceptibly modified by 
placing any substance between them, unless that substance is one 
of the magnetic metals.’” Whence we obtain a confirmation of the 
conclusion at which we have already arrived in favour of invisible 
impalpable agents as among the most potential in the material 
universe. 

Here let me quote a few sentences from that interesting but 
difficult book, the Unseen Universe. I think I may fairly claim 
this book as supporting the views propounded in this essay, though 
the actual argument and the conclusion drawn are not the same. 
* We do not hesitate, write the authors,’ ‘ to assert that the visible 
universe cannot comprehend the whole works of God, because it had 
its beginning in time, and will also come to an end. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it forms only an infinitesimal portion of that stupendous whole 
which is alone entitled to be called the universe.’ I quote this 
because it is an assertion of the existence of something besides matter 
based upon the existence of matter itself. But the following passage 
is still more to my purpose :—‘ It is only within the last thirty or 
forty years that there has gradually dawned upon the minds of 
scientific men the conviction that there is something besides matter 
or stuff in the physical univerze, which has at least as much claim as 
matter to recognition as an objective reality, though, of course, far 
less directly obvious to our senses as sucb, and therefore much later 
in being detected.’® Reference is here made to such agents as light, 
heat, electricity, &c. 

These passages, and the whole tenor of the book which contains 
them, seem, as I have intimated, to point in the same direction as 
this essay ; but, however that may be, my own design is to lead up 


6 Matter and Motion, p. 123. * Loud. p. 71. 
* Unseen Universe, p. 66. ® Ibid. p. 70. 
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from the seen to the unseen, from the palpable to the impalpable, 
from matter to mind. And although it may be asserted that we are 
not safe from materialism unless mind be regarded as belonging to so 
different a category of existence from matter that no conclusion can 
be drawn from one to the other, still I think it may help us to con- 
ceive of mind as existing altogether apart from matter if we observe 
that material powers and influences appear to be more powerful and 
influential as they become more subtle and more nearly immaterial. 
We may conceive, in fact, of a hierarchy of powers in which the 
lowest grade contains the commonest push-and-pull forces of ordi- 
nary human experience; higher grades may contain the invisible 
forces of nature; and the highest of all may contain pure mind, 
‘unmixed with baser matter ’ altogether. 

All this, however, must be regarded as speculative illustration 
of the general design of this essay. I claim to have proved by a 
simple demonstration, depending upon the recognised conclusions 
of physico-mathematical science, that there is some cause inde- 
pendent of and outside matter, by which certain conditions of 
matter, which might conceivably have been otherwise than they are, 
have been settled and determined. This cause, if independent of 
and outside matter, can only properly be described as mind. 
Therefore I claim to have proved that mind is before matter, not 
matter before mind ; and it is plain that this proposition affords the 
basis of a theology, and that it altogether forbids atheism. I do not 
intend to pursue this thought ; but I indicate it in order to show that 
the purpose which I have had in view has been most serious, and 
much higher than the mere selfish pleasure of indulging in ingenious 
speculation. 

I will only further remark that it is probable that the line of 
argument followed in this essay may be applied in many other cases. 
For example, the absolute force of gravity is a quantity depending, 
so far as we know, upon no physical cause. There would seem to be 
no reason why the acceleration of a particle due to gravity at the 
earth’s surface should be measured by 32:2, rather than by any other 
larger or smaller quantity. Or again, amongst the prettiest of 
theorems connected with planetary motion is that of the stability 
of the eccentricities of the planetary orbits, which assures us that, 
if the eccentricities are small at any epoch, they will for ever remain 
small. It might be fairly argued that some cause outside matter 
must have determined the smallness of these eccentricities. In fact, 
there is a whole class of physical truths concerning which it might 
be argued that they indicate a determining power outside the region 
of matter. But I have avoided all illustrations in which even a 
plausible argument might be raised against me, or in which it might 
be said that we did not know enough of the conditions of the 

Vou. XII.—No. 70. 30 
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question to come to any absolute conclusion ; and I have restricted 
myself to two or three simple cases, in which the premisses are quite 
certain and the cogency of the argument complete. I have done so 
all the more readily because I know that one sound argument is as 
good as a thousand, and that the addition of what is doubtful is apt 
to throw suspicion upon the best course of reasoning. 


Harvey CARLISLE. 





WALT WHITMAN. 


In publishing, some fifteen years ago, a volume of selections from 
the works of Whitman, Mr. Rossetti considered that he was preparing 
the ground for the ultimate publication in England of a complete 
edition of the poems of that remarkable, if rather eccentric, writer. 
That event has now at length taken place (though not, it seems, 
without unforeseen difficulty of some kind, marked by a long interval 
between the advertisement and the appearance of the volume, and by 
a change of publishers apparently at the last moment), and London 
can at length supply us from its own resources with copies of Leaves 
of Grass, under which title the author apparently now wishes to 
include all his poetical works up to the present time. We are 
presented at the same time with another work of the same author, 
the preface to the first edition of Leaves of Grass (published 1855 in 
a thin quarto, type set up by the author himself), which is now not 
easily to be met with. This preface was not reprinted in subsequent 
editions, but was prefixed with some omissions by Mr. Rossetti to his 
volume of selections. For what has been given us we must be thank- 
ful, though we may mildly complain that Whitman’s other prose 
works, consisting of two books—one a magnificent political prophecy, 
and the other a personal narrative of deep interest—are apparently to be 
withheld from the English reader, though long ago advertised as pub- 
lished or to be published in company with the preface afore-mentioned. . 
Even in America, says a personal friend of the author, these books 
can hardly be said to have been published, though readers occasion- 
ally find them out, and certainly in England they are little enough 
known. The reader at the British Museum may find there a copy of 
Democratic Vistas, but he will search in vain for Memoranda 
during the War. 

Meanwhile, however, a real service has been rendered to us by the 
publication in London of Leaves of Grass, and against the printing 
of the volume there is nothing to be said ; it is, in fact, a fine specimen 
of typography, with few apparent misprints, excellencies which no 
doubt are fully appreciated by the author, who knows practically 


1 Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. London, David Bogue, 1881. eaves of 
Grass, Preface to the original edition, 1855. London, Triibner & Co., 1881. 
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what printing is. For those who are acquainted with previous 
editions of the poems this publication has an interest of its own quite 
apart from the fact that itis the first complete English edition. There 
are poems contained in it which have either never appeared before, 
or only in a separate form not readily to be obtained in this country, 
as, for instance, the ‘ Song of the Exposition,’ ‘ After all not to create 
only,’ with its funeral chant for feudalism, which has passed now to 
its charnel vault— 
Coftin’d with crown and armour on, 

Blazoned with Shakspere’s purple page 

And dirged by Tennyson’s sweet sad rhyme. 

There are also throughout the poems changes of title, omissions, 
and corrections, such as the author continually makes in his works, 
for, rough as they seem and often are, the roughness is not caused 
by want of revision; and, finally, the poems are rearranged, some- 
times under new heads altogether, such as ‘ Autumn Rivulets,’ while 
* Passage to India’ remains only as the title of a single poem, which 
in 1872 gave its name to a whole volume. But to mention these in 
detail, and to estimate the effect of them taken together, would 
be impossible without assuming in the reader a previous knowledge 
which in most cases he would not possess. We must confine our- 
selves at present to more general considerations. 

Whitman has been the object of a good deal of enthusiastic and 
rather undiscriminating admiration, and also of a certain amount of 
furious and equally undiscriminating abuse. Neither is deserved, 
but he lays himself open, it must be said, almost equally to both. It 
is time, however, that an attempt were made to arrive at a sober 
estimate of his real value; and to the formation of such an estimate 
those should contribute who, having carefully considered the writings 
of the man, feel his influence strongly indeed, as all such will, but 
are not overpowered by it, and see his great merits plainly without 
being thereby prevented from seeing plainly also his great excesses 
and defects. A few of such critics have already essayed the task, but 
it will hardly be said that there is no room for more. 


I. 


It is said, and, so far as I know, said truly, that this prophet is 
not honoured in his own country. This does not mean that his books 
have not been bought and read: indeed, the number of copies sold of 
the first editions of Leaves of Grass is to me rather a subject of 
surprise. Astonishment at the audacity of the venture must have 
had some share in raising the public interest, for the book unques- 
tionably sold well. Nor does it mean that the merit of the author 
was quite unrecognised: on the contrary, by some who were most 
competent to judge, he was estimated at a very high value. ‘The 
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most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that America has yet 
contributed ’ was Emerson’s verdict on the book, and Thoreau thought 
he saw something almost more than human in the personality of the 
man. But the mass of his countrymen were not and are not strong 
enough to accept him; they have perhaps too little confidence in 
their own literary originality to appreciate duly one from among 
themselves who breaks through all the conventional usages of 
literature ; they have too much squeamish delicacy to admit to their 
society one who is so brutally outspoken and unrefined. It is neces- 
sary perhaps that this writer, for we need not be zealous to claim for 
him the title of poet, should be first accepted in the Old World 
before he can be recognised by the New, which at present can see 
nothing in literature but by reflected light. Strange irony of fate, if 
such should be the destiny of one who cast off the conventional forms 
in order to free himself and his country from Old World influences! 
‘The proof of a poet shall be sternly deferr’d till his country absorbs 
him as affectionately as he has absorbed it.’ This he has said and 
still believes, waiting in confidence for that proof of his title to be 
forthcoming. But there are many reasons why he should be slowly 
if at all admitted to bis rights, whether in Old World or in New, and 
to glance at some of these reasons before we proceed further will not 
be amiss, 

He is perhaps of all writers the most repellent to the reader who 
glances at him superficially. In the first place he is indecent, and 
that too not accidentally but on principle. Whatever may be thought 
of his morality, and that I hold to be essentially sound and healthy, it 
cannot be denied that in one section of his work, and occasionally 


. throughout the poems and prose, he outrages every ordinary rule of 


decency. There is nothing impure in this kind of exposure; it has 
indeed the direct antithesis to prurient suggestion, and the intention 
of it is unquestionably honest, but from an artistic point of view it is 
the gravest of faults, it is essentially and irredeemably ugly and 
repulsive. We are most of us agreed that there is and ought to be a 
region of reticence, and into this region the writer has rushed himself 
and drags us unwillingly after him. He stands convicted of dzreipo- 
«ania, if of nothing worse. Akin to this first instance of defect in 
artistic perception is a second—his use, namely, of words which are 
either not English or essentiaily vulgar ; and to this must be added a 
not unfrequent neglect of syntax, which, together with looseness in the 
application of some words, makes him at times vague or unintelligible. 
Occasionally there occur words or expressions which, though not 
ordinarily found in literature, have a native force which justifies them ; 
but generally it is the case that for the French word or for the 
vulgarism savouring either of the gutter on the one hand or of the 
Yankee penny-a-liner on the other might be substituted a good 
English word equally expressive. But here also we too probably have 
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before us a fault of wilfulness, for we know that he will not allow the 
language of English literature to be large enough for the poets of 
America, but expects accessions to it from Tennessee and California. 
If, however, he has in his choice of words sought that simplicity 
which (to quote his own words) is ‘ the art of art, the glory of expres- 
sion, and the sunshine of the light of letters,’ he has certainly not 
seldom failed to attain it, and it was hardly to be attained by pouring 
out indiscriminately into his pages the words which ran naturally off 
his pen. The ‘art of sinking’ is illustrated in his juxtaposition of 
the most incongruous things, and this especially in his well-known 
catalogues, which, though sometimes picturesque and interesting, are 
generally only absurd and dull. The fact that they are introduced on 
principle is not to be admitted as an excuse for their inartistic and 
formless character, any more than a similar excuse is to be allowed 
for offences against decency. From many of these faults a sense of 
humour would have protected him ; and this also might have preserved 
him from some of that violently feeble exaggeration with which he 
speaks especially of his own countrymen and their institutions, and 
from the parade with which he sometimes announces truisms, as if 
they had been just now for the first time discovered by himself. His 
defence on the general charge is finely given in a poem now published 
for the first time, written in Platte Cation, Colorado. 


Spirit that formed this scene, 

These tumbled rock-piles grim and red, 

These reckless heayen-ambitious peaks, 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this naked freshness, 
These formless wild arrays... 

Was't charged against my chants they had forgotten art? .., 
But thou that revelest here, spirit that formed this scene, 

They have remembered thee. 


But the grandeur of nature is not always to be attained by heaping 
together uncouth masses. We complain not so much that the work 
lacks polish, as that the writer has not been preserved by his own 
native genius from ugly excrescences. 

These artistic defects and his general disregard of form make 
many of his works repulsive, and do not allow us to accept any one as 
faultless. But they are mostly such as expurgation could remove, 
and therefore are not vital. The characteristic which cannot be got 
rid of, and yet repels, is his intense egotism and self-assertion. 
His longest, and in some respects most important, work—a poem of 
twelve or fourteen hundred lines, with which the original Leaves of 
Grass opened—has or had his own name as the title? and his own 
personality as the subject ; and this self-assertion of the individual is 
perhaps the prevailing characteristic of Whitman’s work, that which 


2 The title ‘Walt Whitman,’ which this poem has generally borne in American 
editions, is now altered to ‘ Song of Myself.’ 
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makes it in fact representative in some degree of the spirit of the age; 
and the egotism, after all, is not so much personal as typical. The poet 
is a Kosmos, and contains within himself all unity and all diversity. 
What he claims for himself he thereby claims for others on the same 
terms. ‘ Underneath all, to me is myself, to you yourself.’ We feel 
when the poet proclaims himself ‘an acme of things accomplished,’ 
for whose birth all the forces of the universe have been a preparation, 
he is speaking less for himself individually than for humanity, the 
humanity of his own day and of future days. The egotism becomes 
more offensive when it is obviously personal and indicates himself as 
the Michael Angelo of literature; and that, it must be admitted, is not 
unseldom, though here too he claims to be speaking less for himself 
than for the future race of democratic poets. To these charges it may 
be added that, notwithstanding his boasted freedom from the trammels 
of conventionality, he is in his more ordinary work a mannerist of the 
most vulgar kind. ‘Oh! to realise space!’ ‘ Have you reckoned a 
thousand acres much?’ ‘ Has any one supposed it lucky to be born ? 
I hasten to inform him or her that it is just as lucky to die.”’ ‘I 
have said that the soul is not more than the body, and I have said 
that the body is not more than the soul.’ ‘I swear I think there is 
nothing but immortality, that the exquisite scheme is for it, and the 
nebulous float is for it, and the cohering is for it!’ If these are not 
all exact quotations, every one will recognise them as genuine types. 
No style lends itself more readily to parody and burlesque. But when 
he is at his best the mannerism is in a great measure shaken off. 

The disregard of metrical uniformity is another fact which is 
observed by the most superficial reader, and probably repels him, but 
with far less reason than the points above mentioned. It is not in- 
deed correct to say that ‘there is no trace of rhyme or metre’ in these 
poems, There is at least one poem which affords an instance of per- 
fectly regular metre and rhyme throughout, and in another the 
regularity in these respects is all but complete ; while in some others, 
such as ‘ Pioneers’ and the ‘ Dirge for two Veterans,’ though there 
is no rhyme nor an absolute uniformity in the length of lines, there 
is a stanzaic uniformity, which satisfies, or almost satisfies, the con- 
ventional expectations. As for the rest, some is quite formless; but 
for the most part there is a strongly marked and characteristic rhythm, 
not strictly metrical, though with metrical tendencies, nor properly 
to be called the rhythm of prose. It has rather the monotony of a 
chant than the varied tones of the best rhythmical prose, though it 
must be said that it not only resembles but is identical with the early 
prose rhythm of the same author.’ Every reader of the preface before 

















































’ It should be observed that in the later prose of Democratic Vistas, a book which 
is comparatively free from his characteristic weaknesses, the writer attains to a prose 
style of much greater excellence. This book, with its Carlylian eloquence and anti- 
Carlylian optimism, is not more remarkable on account of the robust faith of the 
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us will perceive this ; and we are relieved from the possibility of doubt 
by the fact that passages from this preface have been introduced word 
for word, or with insignificant changes, into subsequently published 
poems, being divided stichometrically into lines by the natural 
pauses of the sentence. The words which he himself uttered in this 
preface on the subject of the rhythmical uniformity are among the 
best which have been spoken on that subject yet, and no apology is 
needed for quoting them. 

The poetic quality is not marshalled in rhyme or uniformity ... . but is the 
life of these and much else, and is in the soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops 
seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant rhyme, and of uniformity that it conveys 
itself into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme and uniformity of 
perfect poems show the free growth of material laws, and bud from them as un- 
erringly and loosely as lilacs and roses on a bush, and take shapes as compact as 
the shapes of chestnuts, and oranges, and melons, and pears, and shed the perfume 
impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments of the finest poems, or music, or 
orations, or recitations are not independent but dependent. . . . Who troubles him- 
self about his ornaments or fluency is lost. 


It has been said already that though Whitman’s lines are not 
ordinarily metrical, yet they have metrical tendencies, and this will 
readily be perceived by any one who reads them aloud. The pre- 
vailing rhythm is dactylic. Every reader of Whitman will recognise 
as characteristic the following examples, chosen purely to illustrate 
the movement :— 

Vigil strange I kept on the field one night ; 

When you, my son and my comrade, dropt at my side that day, 

One look I but gave, which your dear eyes return’d with a look I shall never forget ; 
One touch of your hand to mine, O boy, reach'd up as you lay on the ground, 
Then onward I sped in the battle. . 


Or again — 
o 


It is well-—against such I say not a word, I am their poet also; 

But behold such swiftly subside, burnt up for Religion’s sake ; 

For not all matter is fuel to heat, impalpable flame, the essential life of the earth, 
Any more than such are to Religion. 


Not unseldom we find regular or slightly irregular hexameters, 
sometimes several in succession, and occasionally also penta- 
meters, ¢.g.— 

Do you not know, O speech, how the buds beneath you are folded ? 


Or, 


Borne through the smoke of the battles, and pierced with missiles I saw them, 
And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody. 


writer in the future of American democracy, than on account of his keen perception 
and vigorous denunciation of its present faults and failings, and is enough by itself 
to stamp him as a master of the English language and a prose poet of the first 
order. The English reader who would understand the author’s drift and hear the 
key-note of his philosophy could not do better than begin with this book, but that it 
is in England almost unobtainable. 
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Or again (an elegiac couplet) — 





Chants going forth from the centre, from Kansas, and thence equidistant 
Shooting in pulses of fire, ceaseless, to vivify all. 






But these are accidents. Let me call the reader’s attention to one 
form of this rhythm which is doubtless the result of design, the 
occasional lengthening of line in passionate lyrical outbursts, which 
produces sometimes a remarkable effect of intensity in that it ‘ crowds 
and hurries and precipitates’ the notes in the eagerness as it were of 
the verse to find a cadence. 








Whichever way I turn, OI think you could give me my mate back again, if you 
only would. 





From these dactylics we pass to the inspiriting trochaics of 
‘ Pioneers,’ and finally, as the poet grows graver in the more deeply 
spiritual songs of the soul and of death, which are amorg his last pro- 
ductions, with the rapid flow of the earlier rhythm mingles the 
graver tone of the iambic, as in the remarkable poem called ‘ Passage 
to India.’ 








Passage indeed, O soul, to primal thought, 

Not lands and seas alone, thy own clear freshness, 
The young maturity of brood and bloom, 

To realms of budding bibles. 







Or again, in the still more recent ‘ Song of the Redwood Tree ’"— 





Nor yield we mournfully, majestic brothers, 

We who have grandly filled our time ; 

With nature’s calm content, with tacit huge delight, 
We welcome what we wrought for through the past, 
And leave the field for them. 











But enough of the outward form ; it is time that we examine more 
closely the value of the contents. 







II. 











If we were asked for justification of the high estimate of this 
poet, which has been implied, if not expressed, in what has been 
hitherto said, the answer would be perhaps first, that he has a power 
of passionate expression, of strong and simple utterance of the deepest 
tones of grief, which is almost or altogether without its counterpart 
in the world. Not often has he exerted his power, but often enough 
to let us understand that he possesses it, and to stamp him as a poet 
inferior to few, if any, of our time in strength of native genius, however 
he may fall behind many in artistic perception. Two poems of 
death, indicated often by himself as the highest theme, though not 
faultless, for none of his work is so, are enough in themselves to rest 
his claim upon. The first is ‘Out of the Cradle endlessly rocking ;’ 
and the other that funeral hymn for President Lincoln which begins, 
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‘When Lilacs last in the Door-yard bloomed.’ Nothing illustrates 
more strongly than these two poems the intense sympathy of the 
writer with nature, animate and inanimate, and the deep emotional 
significance which it has for him. Both are saturated with influences 
of sky, sea, or forest. The first is of the ocean, whose husky moaning 
is a fit accompaniment to the song of desolate loneliness; the second 
is of the forest, whose pine-fragrance is as the perfume of the sweet 
soul that is gone. In both the most passionate outpourings come forth 
in the notes of birds—the mocking-bird, the most magnificent of 
songsters, and the hermit thrush, the grey-brown minstrel of the 
cedar swamp, lyrical mourners whose chant is fused and translated 
into words by the ecstatic listener. Shelley’s skylark pours forth a 
harmonious madness of joy, Keats’ nightingale seems to be intoxicated 
with passionate yearning ; but never before has a bird poured forth to 
a poet a song so capable of stirring the depths of emotion in the heart, 
so heart-breaking indeed in its intensity of grief, as that of the 
lone singer ‘on the prong of a moss-scalloped stake, down almost 
among the slapping waves.’ The burden of the first division of the 
chant is ‘ Two together.’ 


Shine! shine! shine! 

Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 

Two together ! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 


Such is the joyous and careless song of the two feathered guests 
on the seashore of Paumadnok, when the snows had melted and the 
lilac scent was in the air, while every day the boy, curious but never 
disturbing them, peered cautiously at the he-bird flitting to and fro, 
and the she-bird ‘ crouch’d on her nest, silent with bright eyes,’ till 
on a sudden, ‘may-be killed unknown to her mate,’ she disappeared, 
nor returned that day nor the next, nor ever appeared again. And 
thenceforward all the summer, day and night over the surging 
of the fierce mother the sea, the boy hears at intervals the solitary 
one who is left. 


slow! blow! blow! 
Blow up, sea winds, along Pauminok’s shore. 
I wait and I wait till you blow my mate to me. 


Often the child, gliding down to the beach, had stood with bare 
feet, the wind wafting his hair, with ‘the white arms out in the 
breakers tirelessly tossing,’ to listen and translate the notes of the 
demon or bird. 
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Soothe! soothe! soothe! 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 
And again another behind, embracing and lapping, every one close, 
But my love soothes not me, not me. 
Low hangs the moon, it rose late, 
It is lagging—O I think it is heavy with love, with love. 
O madly the sea pushes upon the land, 
With love, with love. 
O night! do I not see my love fluttering out among the breakers = 
What is that little black thing I see there in the white ? 
Loud! loud! loud! 
Loud [ call to you, my love! 
High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves. 
Surely you must know who is here, is here, 
You must know who I am, my love. 
Low-hanging moon! 
What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow ? 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate! 
O moon, do not keep her from me any longer. 
Land ! land, O land! 
Whichever way Iturn, O I think you could give me my mate back again, 
if you only would, 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever way I look. 
° . ’ . ° : 
But soft ! sink low! 
Soft! let me just murmur. 
And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised sea, 
For somewhere I believe I heard my mate responding to me, 
So faint, I must be still, be still to listen, 
But not altogether still, for then she might not come immediately to me. 
Hither, my love ! 
Here I am! here! 
With this just-sustained note I announce myself to you, 
This gentle call is for you, my love, for you. 
Do not be decoyed elsewhere, 
That is the whistle of the wind, it is not my voice; 
That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray ; 
Those are the shadows of the leaves. 
O darkness! O in vain! 
O 1 am very sick and sorrowful. 
, ° : . e “ 
O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 
In the air, in the woods, over fields, 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 
But my mate no more, no more with me! 
We two together no more. 


It stirs the boy’s heart, and he feels that it is toward him and not 


really toward its mate that the bird sings, and a thousand echoes have 
started to life in his soul. 


O give me the clew ! (it lurks in the night here somewhere), 

O if I am to have so much, let me have more ! 

Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whispered me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 
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Lisped to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my arous‘d child’s heart, 
But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me softly all over, 
Death, death, death, death, death. 


This is the only solution of the cries of unsatisfied love, and here 
lies the highest problem which awaits the poet always with its uncon- 
querable, almost unassailable, mysteriousness. This word it is which he 
gives as the key to the thousand responsive songs awakened in him 
from that hour, the word which the sea whispered, ‘like some old 
crone rocking the cradle, swathed in sweet garments, bending aside.’ * 
‘Whispers of Heavenly Death’ is the title of one section of these 
poems, and it is the ‘ Carol of Death’ which forms the centre of the 
second of the two poems to which attention has now been called. 
Splendidly imaginative is this ‘ nocturne,’ with its three ever-recurring 
chords, ‘lilac, and star, and bird.’ Of more intricate construction 
than the other and less directly passionate, because expressive of a 
more reflecting sorrow, it is yet a composition which few can read or 
hear unmoved. 

Ever-returning Spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love. 


The star is disappearing in the black murk of clouds, while cruel 
hands hold him powerless; but his senses are steeped in the perfume 
of the lilac and the song from secluded recesses, ‘ death’s outlet song 
of life,’ of the singer among the cedars, while ‘over the breast of 
the spring,’ through lanes and through streets of cities, 


Passing the yellowspear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the dark brown 
fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


To the coffin that slowly passes, with the great cloud darkening 
the land, with the people’s mourning and ‘the tolling tolling bells’ 
perpetual clang,’ he brings a sprig with its flower broken from the 
lilac bush, with its delicate blossoms and heart-shaped leaves. Nor 
for this coffin alone, but for all he would bring blossoms and branches 
and chant a song ‘ for you, O sane and sacred Death.’ This, after all, 
was what the great star must have meant a month since— 


As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 

As you drooped from the sky low down as if to my side, while the other stars all 
look’d on, 

As we wander’d together the solemn night (for something, I know not what, kept 
me from sleep). 


* A line added in this edition. 
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But he is drawn by the song of the bird, though for a moment he 
lingers, detained by the star, his departing comrade, and by the 
mastering odour of the lilac. Sea winds blown from east and west, 
from the Atlantic and from the Pacific, shall be the perfume for the 
grave of the man he loves. Pictures of growing spring ‘ with floods 
of the yellow gold of the gorgeous indolent sinking sun,’ of all the 
scenes of life in country or city of this varied and ample land, these 
shall adorn his burial house. But over all these falls the dark cloud, 


And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of companions, 
I fled forth to the hiding receiving night, that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still, 


The bird sang the ‘ Carol of Death.’ 


Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise ! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


The hearer stands rapt by the charm and holding as if by the 
hand his mystic companions, while the sight that was bound in his 
eyes ‘unclosed, as to long panoramas of visions.’ He sees the vision 
of armies, of battle flags borne through the smoke, of the corpses 
of all the slain soldiers of the war, and he sees that they were not as 
had been thought. 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffered not ; 
The living remained and suffer‘d. 


Passing from the visions and from the song, he unlooses the hold 
of his comrades’ hands, and leaves the cedars and the lilac with heart- 
shaped leaves; yet each and all he keeps. 


The song, the wondrous chant of the grey-brown bird, 
And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 
With the lustrous and drooping star, with the countenance full of woe, 


With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 
Comrades mine, and I in the midst, and their memory ever I keep, for the dead I 


loved so well, 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands—and this for his dear sake, 


Lilac and star and bird itwined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 


III. 


The passage from this region of pure imagination and passion to 
the other works of the same writer compels us to deal with his 
religious and politicai philosophy. In religion, if he is to be labelled 
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with a name, it must be perhaps ‘ Pantheist;’ he is an exponent of 
‘Cosmic Emotion.’ ‘I hear and behold God in every object, yet 
understand not God in the least.’ It is the contemplation of ‘the 
fathomless universe,’ and all its movements and rests, its organic and 
inorganic existences, which stirs the religious emotion in his soul. 
Men are inclined to cry, ‘ What is this separate nature so unnatural ? 
What is this earth to our affections? (unloving earth without a throb 
to answer ours, cold earth, the place of graves).’ To answer this 
question is the function of the poet, to soothe ‘the sad incessant 
refrain, Wherefore, unsatisfied soul ? and Whither, O mocking Life ?’ 
His answer is, ‘Bathe in the Spirit of the Universe, intoxicate 
thyself with God.’ 


Thoughts, silent thoughts, of Time, and Space, and Death, like waters flowing, 
Bear me indeed as through the regions infinite, 

Whose air I breathe, whose ripples hear, lave me all over, 

Bathe me, O God, in thee, mounting to thee, 

I and my soul to range in range of thee. 

O Thou transcendent, 

Nameless, the fibre and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes... . 

Thou pulse, thou motive of the stars, suns, systems, 

That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space, 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how speak, if out of myself 
I could not launch to those superior universes ? 


God, as he includes all, includes personality, and from God will 
come somehow a satisfaction of the longing of the soul. What con- 
clusions, if any, are to be drawn from the alteration in the new 
edition of the poem called ‘Gods,’ I leave it to the curious to con- 
sider; but in it clearly, as elsewhere, we find anticipation of the 


Lover divine, and perfect comrade, 
Waiting content, invisible yet, but certain, 


of whom, whether he be ideal or real, we cannot pronounce. 

About immortality he doubts, yet strongly believes. In moments 
of cool reflection he feels that the question of ‘identity beyond the 
grave’ is the great unsolved problem. Yet his poetical optimism 
continually leads him to assert immortality, and that not merely the 
merging of our life in the vital forces of the universe, though that is 
sometimes his meaning, but actual personal identity of the human 
soul after death. We have, on the one hand, among his first utter- 


ances— 
I bequeath myself to the dirt, to grow from the grass I love ; 


and, on the other hand, we have later the picture of the chamber of 
death, where 


The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight," 
Butwithout eyesight lingers a different living and looks curiously on the corpse ; 
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and again the cry— 
If maggots and rats ended us, then alarum! for we are betrayed, 
Then indeed suspicion of death, 

On the whole he seems to become more definite as he proceeds, in 
his anticipation of ‘identity after the grave.’ As for defined creeds, 
it is not they which give the life ; 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the earth, than they are 
shed out of you. 

God and the soul are not to be argued about ; 

Logic and sermons never convince ; 

The damp of the night strikes deeper into my soul. 

But religion is the thing above all, and he rarely fails to point the 
way to spiritual meanings. 

His morality is almost comprised in the one word ‘ health,’ health 
of body and health of soul, the healthy and sane man to be the ulti- 
mate standard. These are Greek ethics, and the maxim on which 
they seem to be based— 

Whatever tastes sweet to the most perfect person, that is finally right— 


is thoroughly Aristotelian. A ‘sane sensuality,’ as it is called by one 
of his friends, is a necessary part of the ideal man. The body is 
sacred as well as the soul, and to assert its sacredness is the purpose 
of his sometimes outrageous physiological details, which can hardly 
have the desired effect, but are clearly not meant, nor indeed adapted, 
to minister to vicious tastes; they may disgust, but they can hardly 
corrupt. There is indeed something in this tearing away of veils 
which, however justly it may offend true modesty, is to unhealthiness 
and pruriency as sunlight and the open air; they shrink from the 
exposure, and shiver at the healthy freshness ; it is not an atmosphere 
in which they can long survive: mystery is the region in which they 
thrive, and here all mystery is rudely laid bare. This man’s nature 
is itself as healthy as the sea, which endangers not us with all the 
fevers deposited in it. 

His judgment of actions is rather «xsthetic than strictly moral, 
and he admires the unconscious blossoming out of good and kindly 
deeds more than all the moral struggles which proceed from 
religious introspection. He envies the careless rectitude of the 
movements of animals who are placid and self-contained, and do not 
‘sweat and whine about their condition.’ He is sure that good deeds 
have their happiness in themselves and not in any external or future 
reward, and that bad deeds have their misery in themselves and not 
in any external or future punishment. 

The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him ; 
The teaching is to the teacher, and comes back most to him; 
The theft is to the thief, and comes back most to him ; 


The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him ; 
The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him, it cannot fail. 
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And again of a future life— 
I have dreamed that we are not to be changed so much, nor the law of us changed ; 
Ihave dreamed that heroes and good-doers shall be under the present and past 


law, 
And that murderers, drunkards, and liars shall be under the present and past law, 


For I have dreamed that the law they are under now is enough. 


But underlying all, so far as he himseif is concerned, is a sym- 
pathy embracing all human beings, however vile, and all animals and 
plants, however irresponsive. It is this which leads him at times to 
emphasise his own sensuality, that he may make himself the equal of 
the most depraved, to draw them if it may be in the bonds of sym- 
pathy to himself. It is this which is the open secret of that mag- 
netic influence which he is said to exercise over those whom he 
casually meets. It was this which led him to the hospitals rather 
than to the field of battle, and makes him recall in memory now the 
experiences of the ‘ Dresser,’ rather than the great battles and sieges 
at which he was present. No study of the poet would be complete 
which did not include the section of his work which deals with the 
war and after, which indeed contains some of the most magnificent 
and spirit-stirring trumpet-blasts, as well as some of the most deeply- 
moving aspects of suffering and death ever expressed by poet. Here 
was a great theme, and he treated it nobly; with all notes of 
patriotism and devotion to the flag is beautifully blended sympathy 
for the vanquished, and deep desire to relieve the sufferings of the 
wounded. On the whole no part of his work is more interesting than 
this ; it is as if he were the born poet of emancipation, tender to all 
suffering persons, yet with nerve strong enough to endure without 
fainting or shrieking the stroke of necessary surgery. Magnificent 
is his war cry, as in the ‘Song of the Banner at Daybreak,’ and his 
note of triumph, ‘ The war is completed, the price is paid, the title 
settled beyond recall;’ yet finer still is the ‘Vigil on the Field of 
Battle,’ the memories of the hospital tent with its long row of cots, 
the vision of the Mother of All gazing desperate on her dead, the 
reflection on those ‘Camps of Green’ where friend and foe without 
hatred sleep, and need not any longer provide for outposts, nor word 
for the countersign, nor drummer to beat the morning drum. Other 
things, too, he gathered from the experiences of the war: he gathered 
from them more than from all else the steadfastness of his belief in 
democracy, in the nobleness and courage of common men. But to 
speak of this would belong rather to a review of the Democratic 
Vistas, which is not my task ; the poetical aspects of the theme are 
enough. The poet then believes in the power of sympathy, but he 
believes also in individuality ‘underneath all—individuals.’ At 
least half his work is devoted to the assertion of this; and yet with 
this sympathy and ‘adhesiveness’ is to go hand in hand, and he has 
as his watchword still the word of democracy, the word En-masse. 
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The reconciliation is to be found in the prose more clearly than in 
the verse, but Whitman is not over-anxious for reconciliation; he is 
large, he contains multitudes, and has room for contradictions. 


Do I contradict myself ? 
Very well then, I contradict myself. 


That being so, his optimism is the more comprehensible; and it is 
upon a basis of optimism after all that he builds his whole religion 
and philosophy. He has too firm a grasp of fact to ignore the exist- 
ence of evil. If he exclaims at times, ‘ There is no evil,’ he adds, ‘ or 
if there is, it is just as important to you as anything else.’ ‘Iam 
not the poet of goodness only; I am just as much the poet of evil.’ 
But he believes that evil is transient and relative; he holds that the 
drift of things is towards good; that all is, not at once, but finally for 
the best. This he says, in plain prose, is the growing conviction of 
his life, and in verse, of the souls of men and women going forward 
along the roads of the universe, 


They go, they go, I know that they go, but I know not where they go, 
But I know that they go forward toward the best. 


This it is which makes him so much at peace about God and about 
death. ‘No array of words can describe how much I am at peace 
about God and about death;’ the heroic failures of this world are 
to him eternal successes. ‘ Battles are lost in the same spirit in 
which they are won:;’ therefore, ‘ Vivas to those who have failed!’ 
And above all the cause of liberty will finally succeed. 


Revolt! and still revolt! revolt ! 


When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the first to go, nor the second or third 


to go, 
It waits for all the rest to go, it is the last. 
When there are no more memories of heroes and martyrs, 
And when all life and all the souls of men and women are discharged from any 


part of the earth, 
Then only shall liberty, or the idea of liberty, be discharged from that part of 


the earth, 
And the infidel come into full possession. 


Too much, perhaps, has been said of the religion and morality of the 
poet, and too little of the literary aspect of his works. But this it 
is difficult to illustrate sufficiently by quotation, and impossible to 
set forth without illustration. It seemed to me that suggestions of 
the drift of the whole were more likely to be useful than attention 
to particular points. Everyone will remark first the too frequent 
infelicity of sentiment and phrase, and then the striking directness of 
utterance, and the stumbling, as if by accident, on the absolutely 
best words in the absolutely best order, which characterises his finest 
work, Whether these be truly poems, or fine imaginings only, we 
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need not be much concerned to inquire. His own claim to be the 
poet of America is based on other than purely literary grounds. 


Give me the pay I have served for, 
Give me to sing the songs of the great Idea, take all the rest. 
I have loved the earth, sun, animals; I have despised riches ; 
I have given alms to everyone that asked... . 
I have dismissed whatever insulted my own soul or defiled my body, 
Claimed nothing to myself which I have not carefully claimed for others on the 
same terms, 
Sped to the camps, and comrades found and accepted from every state, 
(Upon this breast has many a dying soldier leaned to breathe his last), 
° e - a s e + e . 
Say, O mother, have I not to your thought been faithful ? 
Have I not through life kept you and yours before me ? 


G. C. Macavnay. 
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MUST IT BE ‘ALL OR NOTHING’? 


In the October number of this Review a difficult dilemma is pressed upon 
us by the author of ¢ Faith and Unfaith.’ A sad conclusion is suggested, 
nay, in words which have in them the tremble of a sympathising sigh, 
almost expressed. There is a long chain of articles of belief authori- 
tatively taught by the Church of Rome as ‘ the Christian Faith.’ The 
alternative before the thoughtful mind, argues Mr. Kegan Paul, must, 
eventually, be either to accept all these dogmas unreservedly, or else to 
confess that there can be no faith at all in ‘ the supernatural.’ 

Not with the slightest tinge of intellectual scorn or controversial 
acrimony, but with the mournfulness of one whose understanding reluc- 
tantly lets go what his conscience reveres and his affections still cling 
to, he seems to take the only stepopentohim. ‘I cannot believe all, 
so I must be content with nothing.’ 

The way in which this whole argument is treated by a candid and 
cultured writer shows, I think, what many other utterances in 
various quarters combine to show also, that among large numbers of 
carefully educated men there is considerable confusion of thought— 
I had almost said curious want of accurate knowledge—as to the real 
grounds of Christian belief. If there were a clearer apprehension of 
the actual] facts of the case, the reluctant step into the darkness need 
not, I venture to think, be taken. 

Is the evidence for the supernatural character of the thrilling 
drama that was acted in Judea eighteen centuries ago of such a kind 
that it cannot convince and satisfy unless everything taught by the 
Church of Rome in the after ages is accepted as infallibly true ? Only 
by making the premisses of the Christian argument responsible for all 
the deductions which men have thought could be drawn from them, 
can the affirmative of such a question be maintained. Surely this, 
which is the logic running through the article on ‘ Faith and Unfaith,’ 
is rash logic. Conclusions may be false, and yet the premisses from 
which they are supposed to be drawn may be true. The falseness may 
be entirely in the method of expanding the terms of the premisses, 
and arguing as to what they imply. If you show me on sufficient 
evidence that a proposition is true, I am not to reject it because 
deductions are made from it afterwards that I cannot agree with. 
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In the ‘nexus’ between the true proposition and the false corollary 
the fallacy lurks. 

Now a large number of considerations of various kinds certainly 
tend to make us believe that Jesus of Nazareth lived a life of super- 
human goodness, wisdom, and power, and then rose to life after 
death. These considerations have their force just the same whether 
we accept or reject certain theories as to the constitution of the 
Christian Church and the nature of the Christian Sacraments. The 
line of proof which convinces us of the divine mission of the Saviour 
is quite independent of the line of argument relied on to establish 
sacerdotal and ecclesiastical theories. A brief retrospect into the 
origins of Christianity will show how the truth of the former is not 
in any degree involved in the truth or falsehood of the latter. 

We look back through the long perspective of the Christian ages ; 
we look back through a history of thought and actioz which calls out 
mingled admiration and disapproval; we look steadily by means of 
the abundant literature which strewed the path of the thinkers and 
actors, till our gaze rests upon the time when definite history began 
to emerge out of the cloudiness of fragmentary records, and hints, and 
indications scattered here and there as to the great movement which 
was on its way. 

We pause, let us say, at the middle of the second century, when 
Justin Martyr was pouring forth his rich and well authenticated con- 
tributions to Christian literature. It is perfectly plain that there was 
at that time prominent in the thought of the Christian community 
the beautiful ideal of goodness, tenderness, and majesty which still we 
love and revere when we think of Jesus Christ. Marvellously different 
from all contemporary ideas of human virtue or divine grandeur was 
this picture that stood out before the minds of thousands of Christian 
men and women. However it came, there it was ; they loved it, they 
strove to imitate it, they died for it. 

Cautiously and carefully we look back further, into the few 
precious literary remains that bridge over the previous century, 
carrying us back through those years when the Church was a small 
and obscure company struggling against tremendous odds, back to 
the lifetime of the contemporaries of Jesus ; and still we find the same 
picture gleaming upon the time-stained pages. Here is a certainly 
authenticated fact. No after-deduction from it, whether right or 
wrong, can make it cease to be a fact. From the date in which 
Jesus of Nazareth lived and died an ideal of human goodness most 
beautiful and in many respects new was undoubtedly held up for 
the admiration and imitation of mankind. 

In the same way we can look at the moral teaching that 
rang through these old writings. Whether we agree or disagree 
with the theories and convictions they embody, our conscience 


recognises the nobility, the fresh purity, strength, and deep 
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utility of their moral tone. And as the basis of moral feeling and 
action, all the writers, whether intellectually weak or strong, combine 
in placing the relation of the soul to the person of Jesus. Here 
is another fact which remains a fact whatever be deduced from 
it; moral and spiritual teaching which the highest culture of civi- 
lisation allows to be unsurpassable in beauty was pressed upon men in 
immediate and inseparable combination with personal regards towards 
Jesus Christ. Every Christian teacher proclaimed in one breath 
holiness and Jesus. Nothing can shake or change this pregnant fact. 

Once more, we cannot help finding in the remains of these old 
centuries a certain history of outward events blended in the thoughts 
of the Christian community with the ideal character they loved, and 
the moral teaching they felt to be their law. It was a supernatural 
story, indeed, but they believed it. It was not an adjunct to their 
religious opinions ; it formed the very heart and kernel of their faith. 
It was not a poetical myth that gradually grew and took to itself 
form and colour as it expanded. It was a plain statement about 
visible events which we find current along with the very first pro- 
mulgation of their ideas. If this story were not true, there would 
have been no meaning in what they taught. It was not an illustration 
of their doctrine, it was their doctrine itself. If this were not true, 
they had nothing to teach. ‘If Christ be not risen,’ writes a con- 
temporary of Christ, ‘ your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins.’ 

That from the first the believers in Christ believed this super- 
natural history; that they believed it in spite of the strongest natural 
prejudices against it; that they believed it on what seemed to them 
overwhelming proof of its truth; that they went out and proclaimed 
it at the risk of property and life ; that they preached in one breath 
the most lofty morality conceivable and this story about a super- 
natural?Jesus, is a fact that no deductions from it, however mistaken, 
can make cease to be a fact. 

Then, combining the external facts we have touched on with 
other facts in our inner history and consciousness; finding the 
response given by our moral nature to the invitations, commands, and 
promises issued by that wonderful Galilean ; finding how His teach- 
ing meets our wants, satisfies our longings, stirs and elevates our 
whole spiritual being; finding how that teaching, echoed in the 
writings of His immediate friends and followers, has rung through 
the world, bringing comfort, and strength, and hope where nothing else 
could help, and proving a mighty lever for righteousness wherever it has 
been received—finding this wonderful combination of facts in outward 
history and experience of human souls; gathering together the many 
scattered lines of evidence from heathen literature at the time, 
Jewish literature beforehand, Christian literature afterwards, along 
with other combinations of probabilities too numerqus to be even 
alluded to in so hasty a review, we arrive at the conclusion that this 
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history so believed and enshrined, and handed down by ‘the noble 
army of martyrs,’ is a true history. 

Here is our great foundation-fact. Tottering superstructures 
raised upon it afterwards do not shake its firmness. That story of 
supernatural wisdom, supernatural goodness, supernatural power, 
recorded in the Gospels, is a true story. 

Thank God, whatever else we may doubt, as long as we believe 
in the authenticity of the Gospel history we have the great essen- 
tials for a life of faith and heavenly hope. A personal God, pardon 
for our sins, help in our difficulties, sympathy in our sorrows, 
life after death—all these are realities if only ‘ the old old story’ is 
a true story of what has actually happened. Other very important 
deductions are drawn from these original and central facts, or from these 
combined with additional considerations. There are inferences as to 
the Jewish Church and history which culminated in the career of Jesus 
Christ. There are inferences as to the nature and position of the 
Christian Church which resulted from it. There are inferences as to 
the character and authority of the writings in which the unique events 
are recorded and conveyed. Some of these inferences we may accept, 
some we may reject, with regard to some we may feel our judgment 
in suspense. But neither disbelief nor hesitancy as to inferences from 
the central facts should have any effect upon our faith in the facts 
themselves. My ideas as tothe nature and degree of divine guidance 
given either to Christian Church or Christian Scriptures must not 
interfere with my quiet confidence that Jesus lived, and died, and 
rose again. If Iam perplexed and puzzled at expressions in the Old or 
New Testament, it is an important rest to my mind to remember that 
it isa difficulty, not as to the truth of Christianity, but as to what is or 
is not implied in ‘ the inspiration of Scripture.’ If views and ideas pro- 
pounded, as the ages passed, by the community of believers in Christ 
shock my moral sense and contradict my reason, my mental and spiritual 
conflict should not be as to the reality of Christ’s life and work, but 
as to the validity of the arguments by which these conclusions have 
been drawn from them. The particular doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church brought forward by Mr. Kegan Paul in illustra- 
tion of his argument are inferences that men have drawn from the 
facts of Christianity. They are implicitly involved, he says, in the 
Christian premisses. In proof of this he shows that they are not more 
inconceivable, nor more marvellous, than the beliefs ‘ accepted by the 
majority of Christian folk.’ If the doctrines were rejected (as he 
seems to think they were) mainly on account of their difficulty to 
the understanding, the criticism of his article would be well grounded. 
I agree with him that when we try to stand face to face with such a 
declaration as that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himeelf, we are in the presence of a mystery so stupendous that it 
would be vain to call any other doctrine more mysterious or more 
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inconceivable by human faculties. But we who feel obliged to reject 
the doctrines peculiar to the Roman Communion, do so, not because 
we cannot understand’ them, but because we have not sufficient 
evidence to prove to us their truth. They seem to us not only to be 
not involved in the premisses we accept, but to be in important ways 
contrary to them. The teaching of Christ and of His apostles, 
which is one of our great fundamental facts, seems to us to lead in 
quite an opposite direction of feeling and practice from that en- 
couraged by the doctrines of ‘transubstantiation, adoration of relics, 
purgatory, and pardons.’ The element of the supernatural is present 
doubtless in dogmas that we accept just as truly as in those which we 
decline. We accept it, there, because we are satisfied that its ex- 
istence is proved; we decline it here, because we consider it.‘ non- 
proven’ or disproved. I believe in the ‘ Incarnation,’ though I cannot 
think of it without a thrill of awe. I believe it because countless 
lines of strong evidence convince me it has taken place. I do not 
believe in ‘ transubstantiation,’ because the arguments by which it is 
supported seem to me inadequate to prove it, and because various 
weighty considerations seem to me evidences against it. Must I 
give up that which seems to me proved, because I cannot hold that 
which seems to me disproved? Does the fact of the proved doctrine 
being as difficult as the non-proven bring them under the same 
category ? 

Doubtless stress has been laid upon the improbability of the 
doctrines referred to as one point in the controversy. Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s article teaches rightly, I do think, that this argument must 
be used with great caution. It is a two-edged weapon, and may 
easily cut: the hand that wields it. Nevertheless it is an element 
that should have its place in our thoughts. There may be a certain 
inherent—shall I call it moral and spiritual—incongruity in some 
doctrines that calls for closer investigation of their claims to belief. 
There may be in others not an improbability merely, not a difficulty, 
but a self-contradiction that would put it out of the power of a human 
mind to receive them. They might be not ‘above reason,’ but con- 
trary to reason. Such a position our ‘ black rubric’ states that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation holds. The contention of ‘ Faith and 
Unfaith ’ may lead us, I admit, to rely more on any other kinds of 
argument than this. It serves a good purpose if it makes us more 
ready to ask always ‘Is this so?’ than ‘Can it be so?’ 

But to return from this momentary digression as to the improba- 
ble and impossible, I must maintain that no logical grounds have been 
shown to bind us to ‘all or nothing.’ The doctrines of the Christian 
faith are no doubt all bound together in a very holy connection. But 
what proof:is there that this connection is like that of a chain which 
snaps asunder the moment the weakest link of it gives way ?. Safer and 
truer to fact is St. Paul’s illustration of the mutual bond between the 
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articles of our faith : ‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid—even Christ Jesus.’ This is the foundation firm and deep we 
have just spoken of, Jesus Christ actually living, teaching, and 
rising from the dead, as the Gospel history testifies. On this founda- 
tion many doctrines are raised, ‘ precious stones ’ some of them, others 
of them only ‘ wood, hay, straw, stubble’—divine truths established 
by convincing evidence, human guesses more or less near the truth, 
fanatical exaggerations, and superstitious dreams. 

If in the clear flame of critical investigation the human additions 
shrivel up and perish, the foundation of rock is not thereby injured ; 
the real and valuable truths it supports, the precious stones, remain and 
flash upon us still with their reflections of heavenly light undimmed. 

Mr. Kegan Paul perceives both in the Church of Engiand and 
in the Nonconformist bodies a growing tendency to diminish the 
amount of definite dogmatic teaching, and to care less for the formal 
creeds of the Church. He sees in thisa symptom of the modern 
spirit of destructive criticism showing itself even among those 
who are not yet conscious of its presence. He may be partly right 
in his diagnosis. Something of ‘a revolt and discontent’ ‘ at being 
so long in darkness pent’ may stir in restless and dissatisfied minds. 
But may there not be another, a deeper,a more hopeful cause for 
the effect he notices? If the ‘modern spirit ’ of criticism is busy and, 
within due limits, useful in its work, is there not along with it throbbing 
through all Christian communities a very strong pulse of earnest and 
practical spiritual life? And may not that disinclination for formal 
statements and long lists of ‘articles’ be the stirring of one of the 
instincts of the living Church of Christ, the true Church Catholic, the 
great body of all who love and trust Him amidst varieties of outward 
organisation—may it not be her instinctive recognition more and more 
of the kind of tone in which the Father’s voice has spoken? May it not 
arise from her seeing more and more clearly that God’s revelation has 
come not ina long series of difficult and definite propositions, but in the 
life, ‘grand and sweet,’ of a living Person? Statements of facts and 
doctrines are needful and useful. But is not their great use, after all, 
to make us acquainted with this divine Person, to make us know 
what He is to us, and what we are to be to Him? And have we not 
reason to hope that there is gradually growing among those who 
are striving for righteousness in varying outward communions, a 
tendency to dwell chiefly on the great fundamental truths of religion 
and morality; to feel that there are such, assured to us by evidence 
we must yield to even while on other points we are in uncertainty 
to feel that our common kelief in these makes among us a real union, 
however otherwise we may be divided ; and to feel that all those who are 
longing to offer trust, and love, and loyal obedience to God manifested 
in Christ Jesus, hold together in the deepest sense the ‘ faith once 


delivered to the saints.’ 
Frep. R. Wynne. 
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‘UNCLE PATS CABIN’! 





Tue Irish agrarian revolution is not yet complete. The Land League 
has ceased to exist. The occupiers of the soil have gained what Mr. 
Butt so long ago formulated as the three F’s; and security of tenure, 
the right to sell the newly acquired property, and an impartial tri- 
bunal to fix rents, are all the undoubted results of the Irish farmers’ 
agitation. But the attacking forces of the past three years are now 
themselves attacked, and the Irish agricultural labourers—the in- 
habitants of Uncle Pat’s Cabin—have come to the front to demand 
a portion of the spolia opima of the victorious farmers. 

Who are the Irish agricultural labourers? They have been 
accurately described as farmers without farms. The class is a 
survival of the harrowing scenes of 1847-48, when farmers, bank- 
rupt and ruined, were unable to hold their place in the agricultural 
community, and at last stepped down into the position of day 
labourers. The sons of men who formerly were cultivating their 
own land, now till it for others ; while as far as education, heart, in- 
tellect, and moral character are concerned, they are equal or superior 
to most of the farming class. There are two large classes of agricul- 
tural labourers in Ireland—first, those who are engaged by the year 
on farms. They are generally unmarried, and are employed all the 
year round on the same farm, receiving so much in food and shelter, 
and so much in money. The largest, neediest, and most important 
class, however, are the ordinary labourers who are married, have 
large families, and live in miserable cabins, working on the neigh- 
bouring farms in the district for weekly wages of various descriptions, 
from six shillings a week upwards. There is a smaller class of 
labourers who are engaged by the landlords, to whom, however, the 
following observations do not generally apply, inasmuch as they are 
better paid and better housed than the ordinary run of labourers em- 
ployed throughout the country. It is from these classes that the 
migratory labourers are taken, by whom so great an amount of work 
has been done in England of late years. 

The condition of the Irish labourer has been much the same since 
the Devon Commission in 1847 described him as the worst-fed, worst 

1 Uncle Pat's Cabin ; or, Life among the Agricultural Labourers of Ireland. By 
W. C. Upton. Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill. 1882. § 
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clad, and worst housed man in civilised society. As a rule he is the 
landless serf of the farmer, without any capital save his labour, and few 
inducements or opportunities to emerge out of the miserable condition 
in which too often he lives. The time, however, seems approaching 
when the Irish labourer’s lot will be less hard than it has been. The 
daily life of the poor cultivator of the soil has been drawn in clear 
relief by one of his own class. Vivid sidelights have been cast upon 
the privations and grinding servitude which the common labouring 
man has endured at the hands of the tenant-farmers ; and, to crown all, 
publicity is being given to his demands through the medium of the 
lrish press and the exigencies of Irish politicians. 

From Uncle Pat’s Cabin, a narrative written by a Limerick car- 
penter, who has been in immediate relations, socially and politically, 
with the Irish agricultural labourers for over thirty years, can be 
gathered an accurate picture of the life and surroundings, the senti- 
ments and aspirations, of this class. Throughout Ireland the story is the 
same. Housed in a miserable mud cabin, without a patch of ground 
to raise potatoes for his family, the labourer has remained resigned to 
his fate. The large grazing farmer has always looked upon him as a 
necessary evil, to be used, but not raised in the social scale. The 
smaller farmers have consistently refused to give him a plot of ground 
behind his wretched hovel, forcing upon him, however, the conacre 
of the worst of their own land at a high rate; often at the rate of 121. 
an acre for ground rented by the tenant at 1/. This privilege of 
conacre having been given, the labourer has to bring manure at his 
own expense to the strip of land he has rented, frequently paying the 
rent in advance, so that, in case of a bad crop, no abatement could 
be demanded. For the cabin in which he lives the labourer pays 
rent in shape of service—sixty days’ work, for instance, in the year, 
to be given at any time when called upon. The farmer thus gets 
the cream of his serf’s labour for nothing, by calling upon him to 
work in spring and harvest time when the rate of wages is highest— 
from two to three shillings a day—the only rebate a!lowed being 
the midday meal which is thrown in by the generous occupier. 
During the remainder of the year the labourer is paid at the usual 
rate of wages in the district, which seldom anywhere in Ireland rises 
above eight shillings a week, and is frequently much lower. In 
cases of illness, care is taken to deduct for any absence from work— 
a custom which I believe is not rigorously enforced in Great Britain. 

During the past few years great stress has been laid by the 
advocates of the tenants in Ireland upon the enormous amount of 
improvements in the way of mountain reclamation which has been 
effected by the occupiers of the soil. I believe, on examination, it 
will be found that much of the improvement of land and mountain 
reclamation, relied upon by the tenant as a reason for reduction 
of rent, has actually been the. result of the confiscated labour of the 
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labouring classes. For instance, a tenant holds a mountain farm, for 
much of which he pays a nominal sum, perhaps one shilling an 
acre. He stripes the worst and wildest portion and lets it out to the 
labourers of the district on the following advantageous terms. They 
pay no rent for three years, at the end of which time their interest 
expires. The tenant provides limestone for the first crop only. The 
labourer brings his own turf, breaks and burns the limestone, digs 
the mountain, brings manure up from the lowlands, and, after three 
years’ labour, makes the strip of land in such a state as might be con-~ 
sidered sufficiently good to repay his outlay if he continued in posses- 
sion. But the mountain has been reclaimed by the poorest man in the 
community in order in the end to benefit the farmer. At the close 
of the term the farmer enters into possession of the land, which is now 
fit for a more advanced class of agriculture ; and the labourer returns 
to his cabin as poor and as naked as before, having raised, perhaps, 
during his tenure sufficient potatoes to provide for his family. There 
are large tracts of mountain land in the south-west of Ireland which 
have been reclaimed by the labouring classes for the benefit of the 
farmers, who are now exhibiting these green expanses to the Sub- 
Commissioner as the result of their own toil and outlay. 

For food and clothing the Irish labourer is sorely pinched. The 
average family is five, more often six, often eight. Potatoes are the 
staple diet. Indeed, had it not been for the introduction of the Champion 
variety, many lives would have been lost during the two past winters. 
Indian meal has since 1846 been one of the chief elements in the food 
of the agricultural population, and when well cooked, and eaten with 
milk, is not unpalatable. Milk is, however, a luxury which the Irish 
labourer not only cannot afford, but frequently cannot get if he could. 
The farmer, especially in the butter lands, will not sell new milk, as 
the saying is, ‘for love or money.’ The new milk is reserved for the 
dairy, while the sour milk goes to feed the pigs. The labourer must 
drink his tea or coffee without what he calls ‘colouring.’ It is 
obvious that with a large family, and weekly wages of eight to ten 
shillings a week, the labourer cannot feed his family and make any- 
thing over and above. Besides, he has invariably to pay from a 
shilling to eighteenpence a week for his cabin; and if he is allowed 
grass for a goat or a cow from a farmer, he is forced to pay exorbi- 
tantly for it in labour. 

And this cabin in which poor Pat lives—has it not been pointed 
at with the finger of scorn by every traveller who has visited Ireland ? 
It is too often more of a wigwam than a dwelling. The roof of rotten 
thatch, or of sods of earth, from which grow weeds of every descrip- 
tion, is not sufficiently weatherproof to keep out the rain and cold in 
winter. A hole in the wall serves as a window, but, stuffed with 
straw or an old garment, it generally excludes the light, not the bitter 
March winds. The chimney is either too large or too small, in 
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either case unable to keep out the dense peat-turf smoke which 
leaves its odour for ever and ever upon all and everything inside the 
walls. In this wretched cabin exist the Irish labourer and his 
family, his goat or pig, and his fowl. Huddled together in one bed 
they stretch their tired aching limbs, and thus endeavour to seek in 
sleep some forgetfulness of their pitiable condition. Is it to be 
marvelled at if the men who endure such physical ills take pleasure 
in secret societies, and engage recklessly in any plans laid before them 
for revolutionising a society under which they lead such inexorably 
miserably lives ? 

No one has ever ventured to say that the farmers have endea- 
voured to alleviate one whit the condition of the labourer. One of 
the national papers has given the fullowing account of the brutal 
callousness of the farmer in his dealings with his serfs :— 


Tn the winter of the year 1880, some labourers who worked for a large farmer, 
and who had dwellings en his lands (for which they paid a yearly rent of 2/. each) 
found that their thatched roofs admitted rain at all points—in many places the 
rafters and laths were grinning through the straw. They went in a body to their 
employer and landlord and begged of him to give them straw, when they would 
do the work of thatching themselves, and at their own cost. The man had tons 
of straw suitable for the purpose in his stackyard which was almost in his way, 
but his answer was to threaten his men with dismissal from their employment. 
This is no solitary instance of callousness on the part of the farmers towards the 
interests of their labourers. They must now be well aware that the day has gone 
by for such conduct to be tolerated ; they will be the veriest madmen if they refuse 
to assist their workmen. We shall show next week that they can do so without 
loss, or prospect of loss, to themselves. 


The following letter to the Dublin press of recent date likewise 
gives an instance of farmer tyranny :— 


FARMERS AS LANDLORDS. 


To the Editor of ‘United Ireland.’ 


Dear Sir,—While Irish landlordism by the horrors of its evictions and cruelties 
is now prominently before the gaze of the civilised world and stands condemned 
as the source of many of the miseries that presently afflict this unhappy country, 
might I trouble you in the interests of suffering humanity to give publicity in your 
patriotic paper to two cases of eviction, not of landlordism, but of farmerism, as 
revolting in their character as any that have been heard of in connection with land- 
lord tyranny? On Thursday, the 13th inst, John Mahoney, farmer, Foxhall, with 
bailiffs and police, cast upon the roadside two of his labourers and their families— 
namely, John Purcell, his wife and father, a delicate old man; and Timothy Cronin, 
wife, and five children, one of whom has been ailing since her birth. Fortunately 
for the former, Mr. John Murphy, Mahoney's landlord, through sheer compassion, 
sheltered them in one of his out-offices, where they are at present; but as for the 
latter, they are still where Mahoney placed them, quite exposed to the cold and in- 
cessant rains which have come. What makes this singularly harsh is the fact that 
those men, when they found that Mahoney (on account of the extra hire which he, 
in common with the other farmers of the country, agreed to give, but which he 
did not give till the eviction) had no idea of employing them, offered to pay what- 
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ever rent any two men would think proper to put on them ; but ‘ he would have no 
rent—they should leave his houses.’—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

CornEtivs O'REGAN, 
Toames, Kilmichael, July 15, 1882. Hon. Sec. Kilmichael Labour League. 


The result of these physical conditions is that the mortality, espe- 
cially amongst the children of the labourers, springs invariably from 
insufficiency of nourishing food. The constitution of the Irishman 
as a rule is first rate—he can work hard and well on comparatively a 
small amount of food if good. But even with an iron constitution the 
constant strain on body and mind, and the effect of a damp climate 
on a frame exposed perpetually to the air, bring many an Irish 
agricultural labourer to an untimely grave. He becomes an invalid 
on the dispensary doctor’s list, another pauper is added to the 
relieving officer’s list, and he finally dies miserably in the public 
workhouse. Well may the Fenian bard sing at early morn— 
The hour has come, arise, ye lowly, 

Your children’s cries forbid you rest, 
Your miseries call with voice unholy, 

To bare again your weary breast ; 
To strain again the iron sinew, 

And bend the pale and drooping brow : 

Awake, ye sons of Labour, now, 
Your hapless task it must continue. 

’Tis morn, ’tis morn, ye slaves ; 
The returning hour has come ; 
Work on, work on, the whole day long— 
Your life’s eternal sum. 


And yet, notwithstanding the material wants of the Irish labourers, 
they have a higher sense of honesty than the class above them. To 
steal or pilfer their neighbours’ or their employers’ goods is considered 
a disgrace, while their first impulse is to help their fellow-labourer in 
times of sickness or death. There is an intelligence, too, amongst 
them of a very high order. The intellectual qualities which their 
children have everywhere displayed when educated, prove beyond all 
doubt that they are worthy of being raised in the social scale, and 
relieved from the degradation and demoralisation which of necessity 
follow in the train of physical want. 

In Irish politics the Irish agricultural labourer has taken consi- 
derable part ever since the days of Fenianism in 1863-67. In con- 
junction with the artisans of the towns and villages, the farm 
labourers formed the backbone of the Fenian conspiracy, and were 
the radii of the revolutionary circles in every district. In this they 
were only the natural reflex of their labouring brethren in America. 
Their influence has been eagerly canvassed and felt in every election 
and political movement for the past fifteen years ; and as uncompromis- 
ing Nationalists (or, in plain English, Fenians), they have been feared 
by both the priests and the farmers. At the commencement of the 
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Land League movement in 1879, the ‘new departure,’ as it was 
called, in Irish national politics, was looked upon with grave suspicion 
and decided aversion by the older and more thorough-going National- 
ists, and it was only after a great, deal of management and diplomacy 
that Mr. Michael Davitt succeeded in first disarming suspicion, and 
preventing open opposition, and finally obtaining the active support 
of the party to which the agricultural labourers and village artisans 
have always been attached. This being understood, it is not hard to 
see how necessary it is for the leaders of the Irish Parliamentary 
party to do something for the rank and file of their army of agitation, 
It is acknowledged on all hands that: the innumerable Sunday demon- 
strations of the Land League, from the first meeting in Irishtown in 
1879 down to the very last before its suppression in 1881, owed their 
impulse and numbers to the presence of the labouring classes. In 
Connaught especially, where Davitt commenced his operations, he 
found ready to his hand tens of thousands of migratory labourers, 
who had been disappointed of their annual harvest work in England, 
To their regular attendance and example he owed the first and most 
important successes of his organisations, and he has himself frequently 
confessed his political indebtedness to the labouring classes. 

An interesting Parliamentary paper has been issued this year 
over the signature of Dr. Grimshaw, the Irish Registrar-General, 
relating to the migratory agricultural labourers of Ireland. In 1880 
an attempt was first made to collect particulars with regard to the 
many persons who leave their homes, especially in the Western and 
North-Western districts, to assist in the English and Scotch agricul- 
tural operations. 

The proportion which the migratory labourer bears to the popu- 
lation resident in the districts from which they come is interesting. 
The proportion for the whole of Ireland is but 3:9 per 1,000. In 
Connaught it is 19°4 per 1,000, in Ulster it is 2:0, in Leinster 
it is O°6, and in Munster 0°3. The social position of the labourer 
in Munster, where he forms principally a stay-at-home class, is quite 
as bad as that of the migratory labourer in Ulster and Connaught. I 
received the following communication on the labour question from a 
resident gentleman in county Kerry, who is well acquainted with the 
condition of the labouring classes, and what he says of Kerry is doubt- 
less true of the rest of Munster :— 

As to the labour question, nothing could be in a worse position than it is in 
this county. The labourers are charged exorbitant rents for their houses and 
land. They pay 30s, a year for a house that does not take 10/. to put up, and the 
farmers charge them four times their own rent for any land they may have ; added 
to this, there is not constant work all the year round. They are employed only in 
the spring and autumn, and they pay the rent of their houses in work. The con- 
sequence is that they are not tenants but caretakers, and they can be turned out at 


petty sessions on four days’ notice, without a shilling compensation; while the 
small farmer, who is no higher in the social scale than the labourer, has got fixity 
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of tenure at a rent to be decided by Government. Surely the labourer should be 
put in the same position and have his house and land valued by the Commissioners, 
whether he pays for it in rent or in labour. If you give the farmer land at a rent 
which he can pay, whether he works well or ill, in all equity the principle must be 
extended to secure the labourer a fair day’s wages, whether he works or idles. 


The following letter gives an illustration of the above description :— 


Farmers’ JUsTICE TO THEIR LABOURERS, 
To the Editor of ‘ United Ireland.’ 


Sir,—It may be interesting for a good many persons to know how some farmers 
treat their labourers. My father has held a cabin—a bohawn—and half an acre 
of land from Mrs. O'Sullivan, of Ardiwale, Scartaglin, county Kerry, for over 
twenty years, and he has paid for it in work ninety days per year, and works at 7d. 
perday. Of course, it has taken him all the year round to pay this ninety days 
and cultivate his half acre, together with other little necessaries. In this way he 
has toiled and managed to maintain a family of five or six persons. Now he is old— 
seventy years—and unable to work. He has been anointed for death. His 
children gave him money to pay for his tenement. He offers his mistress ninety 
times 7d., or 27. 12s. 6d. in money. No, she won't accept it; she must get her 
work. And she summonses him to petty sessions twice for ninety days at 1s. 6d. 
per day—6/. 15s., and puts him to 1/. 10s. costs. There is an appeal to quarter 
sessions. She still insists on getting 1s. 6d. per day; and the barrister, taking a 
more lenient view, allows her at the rate of 9d. a day, and decrees for it accord- 
ingly, putting the labourer to 2/. 5s, more costs.— Yours, &c., 


May 1, 1882. CorNELIUS Brosnan. 


The social position of the Irish migratory labourers throughout 


Ireland is best discovered by the amount of land that they hold. In 
Connaught they hold land to a much greater extent than elsewhere, 
as will be seen by the percentage, for each of the four provinces, of 
the class who do not hold land, being Connaught 59°65, Ulster 67-34, 
Leinster 76°31, Munster 79°35. From the table on next page, how- 
ever, it will be seen what is the class of cottier tenants that form the 
bulk of the migratory herd. 

It was, in fact, this curious and characteristic class of the Irish 
agricultural population that brought the Land Act of 1881 ‘ within 
the range of practical politics.’ Whether the Irish labourer is migra- 
tory or stationary he is equally badly housed, fed, and clothed, and 
the description I have already given of his physical condition is true 
in every province, though doubtless in Leinster his lot is cast in plea- 
santer lines. What has the labourer done to better his prospects ? 
The history of his efforts is brief. 

As far back as the 14th of August 1873 the labourers of Ireland 
have endeavoured to bring their condition and grievances before the 
public. The Irish Agricultural Labourers’ Union about that time 
was formed by a few energetic men in the counties of Cork and 
Limerick, and cards of membership were printed, in the centre of 
which the portrait of Mr. Butt, M.P., figured as president of the 
association. A convention was held on the 15th of August 1873 at 
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Kanturk to inaugurate the new movement. The moving spirits of the 
meeting were Archdeacon O’Regan, P.P. (who presided), Mr. P. F, 
Johnson of Kanturk (secretary), Mr. Nunan of Kanturk, Mr. P. J, 
Smyth, M.P., and Mr. W. C. Upton of Ardagh. There also attended 
as delegates from the English Agricultural Labourers’ Association, 
Messrs. Joseph Arch, E. Taylor of Leamington, Ward, and O'Leary. 
About 3,000 persons assembled, the day being a holiday, and numerous 
speeches were made setting forth the miserable plight of the agricul- 
tural labourer. Mr. Butt, M.P., and Mr. Smyth, M.P., spoke to the 
resolution that the condition of the labouring classes required legis- 


TaBLe IV.—Showing, by Provinces, the Number of Migratory Agricultural Labourers, 
not Landholders; also the Number having Land, and the Area of their 
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lative interference. It was evident, however, from the tenor of the 
speeches reported that the chief object of the members of Parliament 
who spoke and wrote letters of apology was to forward the cause of 
Home Rule rather than do anything practical to benefit the agricul- 
tural labourer. In any case the movement was only temporary. The 
farmers doubtless discountenanced it from motives of envy and fear, 
while the clergy generally took no interest in the question. Indeed 
it is pretty certain that the movements of the leaders of the Inter- 
national Workmen’s Association at this time tended very much to 
the extinction of the Irish labourers’ agitation. The Catholic clergy, 
fearful of any secret Continental propaganda, set their faces against 
a labourers’ union, and thus the subject first languished, and, finally, 
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disappeared from the politics of the day. One more attempt was 
made to repeat the convention in 1874. A proposal was made to 
hold a second convention in Maryborough, but it fell to the ground 
for want of support. 

In 1879 the migratory labourers of the West of Ireland were 
disappointed of their usual harvest work in England owing to the 
bad season. They were in want of work, and were ready to turn their 
hands to anything that promised relief from present care, plus a little 
excitement. Mr. Davitt organised these agricultural masses with 
assiduity, and the result was the ‘ West was awake’ to the necessity 
of a Land Act long before any other portion of the country. In the 
same way throughout Ireland the labourers took up the Land League 
programme, and were foremost in pressing on its policy in all its 
branches. 

On the 3rd of October 1880 a meeting was held at Ardagh, 
county of Limerick, under the auspices of some of the old promoters 
of the Kanturk Convention of 1873, when a Labourers’ League was 
formed which was duly heralded to the public by the secretary in the 
following letter to the Freeman’s Journal :— 



















Tue Lapovurers’ LEAGUE, 


To the Editor. 










Ardagh, co. Limerick, October 18th. 


Sir,—Allow me through the columns of your popular journal to announce to 
all whom it may concern the formation of a Labourers’ League here on last Sunday, 
having for its object a more definite pronouncement on that question which so con- 
cerns him, and which is so lukewarmly handled by the Land Leaguers. The step 
is ore which we have not hastily taken. We have eagerly watched throughout 
the present agitation for that advocacy which the poor labourers’ claims demand ; 
we have heard it asserted, even by Mr. Johnson of Kanturk, at a meeting held 
here two weeks ago, that the solution of the farmers’ question is of more vital im- 
portance, and requires to be settled first. Admitting it is of more vital importance, 
is the British Parliament to be asked to nullify thoss titles which it is hoped it will 
give the farmer for the sake of giving the place of a little house to his unfortunate 
countryman, perhaps to his own kith and kin, who, by higher and holier titles, owns 
tha; ground? Or are they still to be calculated among the surplus population, 
destined to be hunted with a vengeance, to break in other lands the exile’s hard- 
won crust 2 No! and for the furtherance of that No! we call on all the children 
of toil who boast of industry's welted hand—the relics and the mastless hulk of a 
nigh-wrecked nationhood—to organise within such lines as will not jar with the 
Land Leaguers’ policy, and become their own advocates, and show to the world 
we are possessed of su'ticient intelligence as not to be the instruments of bafiled 
landlordism, or the dupes of designing knaves.—I remain, sir, yours truly, 

Wiis C. Upton, Secretary. 


















Very little was heard of the labourers during the years 1880-81, 
although in Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick branches had been formed. 
Now and then letters appeared in the public press expressing the 
indignation of those supporters of the Land League at the neglect 
and ingratitude of the farming classes. At the convention held in 
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Dublin, September 1881, Mr. Parnell had promised to head a 
labourers’ movement. It was not until Mr. Parnell and his fellow 
prisoners were let out of gaol in the spring of the present year that 
the chorus of discontent grew too loud to be ignored. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy had shown his concern towards the labourers in Parliament 
by demanding a Royal Commission to inquire into the grievances of 
the farm labourers, a request which Mr. Gladstone: had refused. It 
soon became evident that the labourers were not to be denied. The 
Labour League quietly spread throughout Munster, and its leaders 
began to make themselves known personally to the farmers in a way 
by no means calculated to endear them to that most selfish body, 
The following letter from two labourers in Tipperary gives a very good 
description of the modus operandi, and the expectations held out to 
them of success :— 
















FARMERS AND LABOURERS. 
To the Editor of ‘United Ireland,’ 
Moycarkey, Thurles, May 8th, 1882. 

Sir,—Some four months since we initiated in this parish the labour movement, 
our reasonable demands being that every farmer holding thirty acres should give 
to each labourer a half-acre at the same rent as he pays himself. We formed our- 
selves into deputations, and waited on them to ascertain whether they would be 
willing to comply, when nearly every farmer in the parish at once cheerfully con- 
sented. We were so elated that we began to entertain the most sanguine an- 
ticipations. Your readers will scarcely believe that out of a very extensive parish, 
comprised wholly of farmers, only eleven or twelve have as yet given the half-acre 
plot, though the National Convention unanimously recommended them to do so, 
and notwithstanding that this branch of the Land League, unsolicited by us, passed 
a resolution, before the Convention was held at all, giving a half-acre to each 
labourer in the parish. And yet some of the farmers who have refused are the 
very men who passed that resolution. But words fail to express our heartfelt 
thanks to the eleven or twelve who have given the half-acre, for we feel sure that 
it is from purely patriotic motives, and with a sense of the duty they owe their 
country and its leaders, that they have thus given in part to us what themselves 
have largely received through the efforts of the Land League. 

In the townland of Galbooley, where there are nine or ten large farmers and 
only one labourer to be supplied, yet not one of them would give him a half-acre 
of land, nor even a conacre. But let it not be understood that we throw out this 
as giving a description in general of the Moycarkey farmers. Feeling keenly, as 
we do, our enslaved condition, seeing with what indifference, if not contempt, we 
are treated by so many farmers, and knowing that our cause is both honest, 
reasonable, and just, surely it is trying on our patience to keep within the national 
ranks, fighting the good fight with the farmers, until is reached the ultimate goal 
of our legislative independence.—Thanking you once more for your powerful 
advocacy on our behalf, we are, sir, yours respectfully, 



































Tuomas Ryan. 
Patrick KENNEDY. 







It was clear the farmers did not care in the least to share with 
the labourers the goods the gods had provided for them through a 
Liberal Government. There was nothing for it but to obtain some 
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more potent advocacy than a deputation of two ploughmen. Happily 
for the labourers the exigencies of Irish politicians have gained them 
that advocacy. Professor George indeed declares the new interest 
exhibited by the Irish Parliamentary party to be merely a piece of 
political diplomacy. He describes it as ‘ the taking into the Parlia- 
mentary camp and the putting under Conservative control of a 
movement that would have become very Radical, and might have 
become very troublesome. At best it is the attempt to balance 
one class movement by another class movement.’ 

The Land League organ, United Ireland, pressed their demands 
for several weeks during the summer in a vigorous manner, and thus 
the case for the labourers was ably stated, and finally adopted by the 
Irish Parliamentary party. The organisation known as the Irish 
Labour and Industrial Union was formally founded in Dublin on 
August 21, 1882, under the auspices of Mr. Parnell himself, who read 
the following address :— 


To THE LABOURERS AND ARTISANS OF IRELAND. 


Fellow-Countrymen,— With the lessons of the past three years before our eyes, 
and fully reminded that unity, energy, and lawful organisation are all-sufficient to 
accomplish the objects upon which the Irish people have set their hearts, we have 
determined to found an association which shall extend to the interests of the 
different classes of the Irish population those objects which have hitherto proved 
so fruitful in the direction of land reform. By general consent the moment has 
come when, without detriment to the movement for the destruction of the feudal 
system of land tenure, a great national effort should be made to harmonise the 
interests of the trades and workmen of the towns and the labourers of the country 
in an organisation to which each class might look for material benefit, and all 
classes for national regeneration. The labourers have our urgent and acknowledged 
claim in this respect. Legislators recognise that their lot is unendurable, and that 
the clumsy legislation which has sought to remedy it must be altogether remodelled. 
Their privations, their patience, their unselfish national spirit are proclaimed every- 
where. To their co-operation whatever benefits the agitation of the last few years 
has secured, are, in a large degree, admitted to be due. Their co-operation is in- 
dispensable to any further measure of agrarian reform. In prudence, no less than 
in common gratitude, the national credit is pledged to securing for the Irish 
labourers some such amelioration in their own condition as they have so loyally 
striven to bring about in the condition of the tenant-farmers. As the first portion 
of our work we appeal, therefore, to the tenant-farmers who have obtained much, 
and can obtain more, through the exertions of the labourers; and to the industrial 
classes, who will by-and-by require the aid of the labourers in making the Irish 
trade revival a great and all-pervading national movement, to join us in obtaining 
for the labourers of Ireland the following benefits :—1st. To secure for the labourers 
plots of ground and improved dwellings, and generally more favourable treatment 
from their employers. 2nd. To obtain such an alteration in the present laws as 
will favour and facilitate the acquirement of land by labourers, and the building of 
suitable dwellings thereon. 3rd. To obtain the Parliamentary suffrage and a share 
in the local government of their counties for the labouring classes. 4th. To en- 

courage native industries and manufactures which will enlarge the field of employ- 

ment. We trust it will be seen that the interests of all sections of the Irish 

population lie in a strenuous and cordial support of these moderate claims; and a 

decision has been made in a high and authoritative quarter that the condition of 
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the labourers will have to be dealt with in the immediate future by distinct and 
separate legislation. We would impress upon the Irish people that the character 
of that legislation, for good or evil, will be determined by the attitude of the 
labourers themselves, and by the spirit in which their claims are approved moderated 
and sustained by the whole force of public opinion in Ireland. To all who desire 
the welfare of the Irish people and the strength of the Irish nation ; to those who 
believe that labour has its own rights, and that serfdom is not the national condition 
of the labourers ; to the friends of human liberty all the world over—we look for 
help in this movement; most of all to those of our own race, here or elsewhere, 
who would wish to see Ireland the home of an industrious, prosperous, and fee 
people. 


The Land Act of 1881 contained the following clause bearing on 
the labourers’ question :— 


Sec. 31 (subsec. 1). The Treasury may authorise the Board of Works to ad- 
vance from time to time out of any moneys in their hands to companies, if they 
are satisfied with the security, such sums as the Treasury think expedient, for the 
purpose of the reclamation or improvement of waste or uncultivated land or fore- 
shores, drainage of land, or for building of labourers’ dwellings, or any other works 
of agricultural improvement. 

2. The Treasury may order the Board of Works to make advances for like pur- 
poses to an occupier of land, when satisfied that the tenancy or other security 
which he may have to offer is such as to ensure repayment of principal and interest 
within such number of years as the Treasury may fix, or when the landlord joins 
the occupier in giving such security. 


Commenting upon this, Mr. Parnell criticised the action of the 
Board of Works in the matter, alleging that the rules of that Board 
had made the clause inoperative, less than 100/. having been refused 
as a loan, whereas suitable labourers’ cottages could have been built 
for much less, Subsequently Mr. Parnell made the following remarks, 
which are interesting as denoting future action on the part of the 
Irish party in the matter of the labourers :— 


During the discussions on the Land Act of last year, and during the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, I pointed out that in my judgment the labourer ought to 
be independent of his employer, so far as his house and little plot of ground was 
concerned (applause), and that no mere tenure of half an acre of land from his im- 
mediate employer could be deemed to be a satisfactory solution, or anything more 
than an attempt at a temporary solution, of the labour difficulty (hear), One of 
the resolutions adopted at the convention pointed to the formation of county boards 
of local government, with power to buy land and to erect houses on that land for 
the use of labourers in suitable localities throughout Ireland as a very much pre- 
ferable course for adoption than that of asking the farmers to detach from their 
holdings half-acre plots which the Land Act requires them to do. I think still 
that we shall not have a satisfactory settlement of this pressing difficulty until we 
have local authorities of a representative character, in the election of whom the 
labourers would share, who would have the power to take possession compulsorily 
of land in suitable situations for the benefit of the labouring classes (applause). In 
this way the labourers would be independent of their employers—the farmers—so 
far as the roof over their head and the plot of land necessary to grow vegetables 
for their families would go. I should also hope that by extending that principle 
of compulsory purchase of land we might be able to deal even in a more extensive 
manner with the question of the labourers; but in the meanwhile I would earnestly 
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exhort both classes—labourers and farmers—to be mutually tolerant of each other 
(hear, hear). To the farmers I would say—give to the labourers the half-acre of 
ground they are asking from you; and to the labourers I would say—do not push 
your claims beyond the bounds of prudence and moderation, and do not advocate 
those claims in any way which would be considered contrary to the law of the 
land, or in any way which would be objectionable in its spirit or in its manner 
to the farmers from whom you are asking these concessions (hear, hear). 


Mr. Parnell, however, forgot to mention a very important little 
Act of Parliament which was passed late in the last session, entitled 
‘An Act to amend and extend the Provisions relating to Labourers’ 
Cottages and Allotments of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881’ (45 
and 46 Vict., cap. 60). Under this Act power is given to the Land 
Commission, where agreement is come to between landlord and 
tenant to fix a fair rent, to make an order as to the accommodation 
of the labourers employed on the holding. This includes the fixing 
the terms as to rent. The penalty for the non-compliance with such 
an order of the Land Commission is 1/. for every week during 
which such order is not complied with, recoverable summarily before 
two justices, but upon ‘ the complaint of the labourer.’ 

With regard to the building of houses for the labourers it may be 
mentioned that the Acts 29 & 30 Vict. c. 44, and 30 Vict. c. 28, 
the Labouring Classes Lodging-houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 
1866, and the Act amending them, provide facilities for loans for the 
erection or alteration and adaptation of buildings to be used as 
dwellings for the labouring classes. 

The demands of the Irish labourers have been now adopted by 
the leaders of the National party, and were incorporated into the 
programme of the Irish National League on October 17, 1882. It 
remains to be seen whether any of them are carried into effect. 

There are, however, certain differences in the English and Irish 
Poor Law which bear with great hardship upon the Irish labourer, 
and which, strange to say, the sympathetic leaders of the Irish party 
have not mentioned in their list of labourers’ grievances. 

The original plan of the Irish Poor Law contemplated union 
rating, but the electoral division rating was introduced by the 
House of Lords. Under this system there is great temptation to 
drive labourers into the towns, so that the burden of their support 
from the land may be evaded. It was to obviate this temptation to 
such pressure on the labouring classes in England that the system of 
union instead of parochial rating has been adopted. The chief 
differences between the irish and English Poor Law are as follows :-— 


1. In England the guardians can grant outdoor relief to able-bodied persons 
in any case of sudden and urgent necessity. (This power is additional to that 
given in both countries to the relieving officer.) 

In Ireland the only case of this kind provided for is that of persons evicted 
from their dwellings, to whom, by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 47 (1848), the guardians can 
give outdoor relief for a period not exceeding one month. 
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2. In England the guardians can grant outdoor relief to able-bodied persons in 
case of any sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity affecting either them- 
selyes-or any of their family. 

In Ireland the guardians are not permitted to grant it (supposing the work- 
house not full or infected) except in case of the head of the family himself being 
disabled by severe sickness or serious accident. 

3. In England an able-bodied person may obtain outdoor relief for the purpose 
of defraying, wholly or partially, the expenses of the burial of any member of his 
family. 

In Ireland no such power exists. 

4. To all widows the guardians may in England grant outdoor relief during 
the first six months of their widowhood. 

In Ireland the guardians cannot do so. 

5. In England outdoor relief may be granted at any time to a widow having 
one legitimate child depending on her. 

In Ireland the guardians cannot grant it to a widow, unless she have at least 
two legitimate children depending on her. 

6. In England outdoor relief may be granted to the family of any person con- 
fined in a gaol or other place of safe custody (which latter phrase will include 
lunatics), 

In Ireland there is no such power. 

7. In England outdoor relief may be granted to the wife and children of any 
soldier, sailor, or marine in Her Majesty’s service. 

In Ireland (which furnishes no small proportion of such servants of the Crown) 
such relief cannot be given. 

8. In England outdoor relief may be allowed for the children of non-resident 


persons, when those children reside with their mothers within the union; and thus 
provision is made for families deserted by their natural heads. 
In Ireland the guardians have no such power. 


All these differences bear chiefly upon the labouring classes in 
Ireland. It is obvious, from what I have stated as to the numbers of 
Irish labourers who migrate annually to England, that these differ- 
ences are well known to them. They are purely of a social kind, 
and their continued existence comes home to their daily life with 
more than ordinary force. The complete assimilation of the Irish 
and English Poor Law would do much to alleviate the social discon- 
tent of the Irish labouring classes. 

Putri H. BaGEnat. 
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aving 
‘Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, Master, what shall 
least we do? And he said unto them, Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you.’ —LUKE iii. 12, 18. 
con- 
— I propose to examine the part which taxation, especially unequal and 
sometimes unjust taxation, bears in the distressing agricultural de- 
any pression, and to justify the application to this subject of the text 
containing the admonition of St. John the Baptist to the tax-collectors 
a of his time. 
tude An acquaintance with the manner of doing business of the chief 
hus officers of the Inland Revenue of Somerset House, acquired during 
several years, allows me not only to exonerate them entirely from 
any blame that may attach to surveyors of taxes or local assessors, or 
te that may have to be divided between those two classes of functionaries, 
of but also to add the opinion, that, if the services of some of them that 
a I could name had been lent to the Sublime Porte by Her Majesty’s 
id, Government, the insurrection in the Herzegovina might have been 
th avoided. Nevertheless, for the sake of those who may succeed 
‘ah them in their offices, and in the duty of controlling the surveyors, it 
n- may be well to quote Bishop Horne’s commentary on the words of 





St. John :— 


To be exact in not permitting any abuses in employments of this nature, is to 
serve the State ; and those loose casuists who allow and authorise them are perni- 
cious to governments, by rendering these employments odious to the people, and 
thereby giving occasion for discontents. 


The inequalities and injustices of taxation from which agri- 
culturists suffer may be divided into those which are owing to defects 
in the law, and those which are due to defects in the officials. 

One great defect in the law with respect to income tax, which 
entails injustice on all classes connected with land, is the absence of 
any equitable valuation, and the power given to the taxing authorities 
of going beyond the rent, or of dispensing with the rent as a criterion 
of value, and of adopting the haphazard valuation of the assessment 
committees for poor rate, which is frequently in excess of the rent. 
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These cases of excessive rating are due partly to the ignorance of 
those who value for the poor rate, and often to the fact of their being 
townsmen who are interested in raising the rural rates to relieve the 
urban rates. 

The consequence is that the Government is acting the part of the 
Satyr, blowing hot and cold with the same mo’ 4. Whilst Govern- 
ment is reducing rents in Ireland, the taxing a. orities in England 
are continually acting as though they knew more of their business 
than landlords and their tenants do, and assessing the tenants above 
their rents both for poor rate and income tax, and implying that those 
rents should be raised. It thus frequently happens that tenants of 
holdings sufficiently large to be charged under Schedule B, are made 
to pay not only more than is just under Schedule B, but also that 
portion of Schedule A which is on the excess of the assessment over 
their rent, and which cannot be charged to the landlord. 

The whole system of valuation for poor rate by assessment com- 
mittees composed of irresponsible and generally ignorant men, is 
thoroughly vicious, and ought to be replaced, as soon as possible, by 
a Government valuation. The Local Government Board has lately 
revealed a portion of the corruption or ignorance with which some 
boards of guardians misapply the ratepayers’ money, and is beginning 
to find out the manner in which some of them call for a larger rate 
than is requisite, in order to keep large balances at the bank, and thus 
to supply an interest fund, to be used for their own purposes, con- 
veniently ignoring the fact that the money, interest and all, belongs 
in reality to the ratepayers. 

This abuse of making tenants pay income tax in excess of their 
rent is more galling on account of its injustice than on account of 
the amounts levied. Yet these are not light burdens, when it is re- 
membered that they come on the top of taxation increased, in the 
last ten years, by highway, education, and sanitary rates, and that 
for landowners thes. burdens have been increased by the addition of 
the game rate and the plantation rate: this last amounts not only 
to the rate (generally on a valuation much higher than what the law 
prescribes, through the abusive action of the assessment committees), 
but also to land tax and income tax both Schedule A and B, which 
are equivalent to a tax and a half upon an imaginary income: and 
since this taxation was enacted, the value of timber has diminished 
enormously, in a great measure owing to the railway companies 
favouring foreign timber. Fir, for instance, which used to be sold at 
a shilling a foot, is now unsaleable at sixpence.! 

1872 
S'S 


* Imperial taxation on a property ° - 185 19 3 
Local taxation . . ° ‘ . + +e ee 
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The Local Government Board, or department which ought to have 
best known what the assessment committees are capable of, refused, 
however, to give them any guidance when the necessity of doing so 
was pointed out. 

Sir George Jenkinson asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, since much misapprehension existed in the 
minds of boards of guardians as to the application of the Rating Act 
of last year (1874) as to game, he would, with a view to save people 
from having to appeal from rating improperly made, issue definite 
instructions to rating authorities. Mr. Sclater Booth said that he 
thought it had been made perfectly clear both by the Act and by 
various answers he had given, that any assessment of sporting rights 
under the Act of 1874 must be exclusively in cases where the occupa- 
tion of tke soil was severed from the ownership. He went on to say 
that the Local Government Board had issued a careful réswmé of the 
Rating Act, laying down clearly principles to guide the assessment 
committees, and he did not think it would be convenient to issue a 
further circular.” 

The Local Government Board’s réswmé must either have failed 
to be clear, or was not transmitted to all the boards of guardians, as [ 
knew of at least four assessment committees which acted in opposition 
to the Act, and imposed rates where there was no severance. Indeed, 
one of these, although the principles of the Act have been impressed 
upon it at some expense, persists in levying a game rate on a small 
freehold of about sixteen acres in a populous district where there was 
no game, and though it was occupied by the owner, a poor widow, 
who, from that fear and repugnance which makes the farmers keep 
away as much as possible from assessment committees, preferred sub- 
mitting to this exaction to appealing against it. 

Mr. Sclater Booth, in his speech introducing the Rating Bill of 
1874, showed the same misplaced confidence in the competence of 
the assessment committees in regard to rating woods without rules to 
guide them, as he showed with regard to severance of sporting rights ; 
he said, it was proposed that ‘if the land was used only for a planta- 
tion or a wood, the value should be estimated as if the land, instead 
of being a plantation or wood, were let and occupied in its natural 
and unimproved state.’ * 

Objections were then made in the House of Commons to this de- 
finition of ‘ natural and unimproved state’ as vague and unmeaning ; 
the result has proved that these terms were misleading, for assessment 
committees have been found who have put a higher value on woods 
than on the adjoining agricultural land, although it is well known 
that there are few cases in which plantations have been planted on 
land which was available for agriculture, and in this case all the woods 
occupy gravelly heaths, the rubble of old quarries, swampy hollows, 
? Hansard, vol. 224, p. 924. May 27,1875. * Ibid. vol. 219, p. 659. May 21, 1874 
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and other such places, which cannot be brought into cultivation. In 
another case these unguided authorities stated that a cluster of ponds 
or old marl pits, the edges of which grew a few trees, should be rated 
as land, because in its natural and unimproved state, that is originally, 
before the marl had been dug out, it had been good flat land. 

The game rate and plantation rate are not worth to the ratepayers 
the trouble they have given in assessing and collecting, but the 
plantation rate, followed as it is by land tax and Schedule A and B, 
is more than plantations can bear, and must lead to many of them 
being done away with. These burdens are an absolute bar to plant- 
ing in districts like Anglesey, which is quite bare, and where trees 
are much wanted, not only to protect the cattle, but also to protect 
the grass, which suffers much from the effect of the uninterrupted 
sea-winds. 

When these two new rates were laid on, we were told that by in- 
creasing the area of rating, the rates would be lowered; but I have 
found it impossible to discover anywhere that this had caused a de- 
crease of anybody’s rates ; on the contrary, it has been <n encourage- 
ment to the boards of guardians to increase the salaries and the 
numbers of the various inspectors of education, vaccination, and 
nuisances. 

While the surveyors of taxes follow the vagaries of the assessment 
committee valuations, they also occasionally invent new subjects of 
taxation, which in turn become subject to poor rate. Thus a little 
more than ten years ago, a survevor in Cheshire thought fit to assess 

‘water in several places as land which might be drained, notwith- 
standing that it would cost money to do this, and to clean the bottom. 
This water is now subject to poor rate, and also, though it is not in 
Ireland, to land tax. 

I now pass to the abuses committed by the local assessors, or by 
the surveyors of taxes, or by both combined ; abuses which are proved 
to be abuses because they get redressed by the higher authorities 
when they come under their notice; but this they rarely do, for the 
farmers do not always know their rights, and are disinclined to risk 
losing time and trouble and money for a lawyer, when uncertain of 
the result. One abuse is that a great many small farmhouses are 
unjustly subjected to inhabited house duty, as though their letting 
value apart from the land were 20/. As an instance, a farmhouse 
consisting of two cottages joined together, the separate rents of which 
could only have been 5/., was assessed at 201. The local assessors 
throw the blame on the surveyors, and say that they order them to 
assess more people and let them appeal and tell their own story. Now 
it is not very long since the window tax was abolished for sanitary 
reasons; but this indiscriminate imposition of inhabited house duty 
has the same bad effect of lowering the character of the dwellings of 
the small farmers. I am told that Lord Derby once said in one of 
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his Liverpool speeches, that when people were building they might as 
well build sightly as unsightly houses, as the difference in cost was 
very slight. This is excellent advice, and very true; for 5/. on a 
cottage and 10/. on a farmhouse will often make the difference be- 
tween sightly and unsightly ; but Lord Derby spoke without regard 
to the surveyor of taxes. It would avoid much trouble and annoy- 
ance if a limit of rent were fixed, below which no farmhouse should 
be subject to house duty. 

Farmers are also made to pay for their market carts, which are 
exempt from duty, on some such futile and vexatious pretext as that 
they gave someone a lift on the road. I also knew a case of a poor 
widow who earned her livelihood by washing; her cart, which carried 
the clothes, was taxed: and she was made to take out a servant’s 
licence for her son, who was under age, for driving the cart. These 
taxes were paid in ignorance that it was an abuse. The only other 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions where similar methods of taxa- 
tion prevail is, or was, the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Gladstone not long ago refused to reduce local taxation or 
the rates, on the ground that it would only be a temporary relief to 
tenants, and that ultimately it would benefit only the landowners ; 
and Mr. Bright described reduction of local taxation by assistance 
from that taxation to which all classes contribute, as ‘ quartering the 
landlords upon the Exchequer.’ Neither of these gentlemen would 
wish to do that which is unjust, and to tax one class exclusively for 
the benefit of other more wealthy classes; and Mr. Bright’s observaticn 
may be excused on the ground of his complete ignorance of the state 
of things from which the landed interest suffers. 

There are several points on which the greatest inequality of taxa- 
tion exists between the agricultural and commercial or manufacturing 
classes. : 

When turnpikes were abolished, the cost of maintaining the roads 
should not have been thrown exclusively on the land; at present the 
vehicles of the commercial classes, which use the roads more than 
those of the agricultural class, contribute only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the highway rate. Will Mr. Bright deny that they are 
quartered on the owners of land? The highway rates form a very 
large portion of the increase of rates which has taken place within 
the last ten years ; and a good deal of this expense has been unneces- 
sarily increased by the wasteful management of highway boards, as 
badly composed as are the boards of guardians, and who have as 
little motive for economy when dealing with other persons’ money. 
Again, is there any equality of treatment as to income tax under 
Schedule A and Schedule D? Whilst manufacturers and traders 
under Schedule D make their own returns of net profits, and are 
allowed to deduct all necessary outgoings and expenses for repairs, 
the owners of land under Schedule A are obliged to pay income tax 
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upon their gross income without being allowed to deduct anything 
for the heavy burden of repairs of farmhouses and buildings, for ex- 
penses of collection or agency ; the money they pay for local taxation 
or rates counts as income. They even have to pay income tax on 
what has never entered their pockets: for it cannot be said that 
when they make a general reduction or return of 15 or 20 per cent. 
or more of their rents, that it is altogether a voluntary act on their 
part. When they do so, it is because they know their tenants cannot 
pay the usual amount of rent, and that if they were to insist upon it 
many of these tenants would be ruined, and would have to leave their 
holdings. A Peer put a question to the Government upon this sub- 
ject, and the Minister who replied on behalf of the Revenue said 
that no relief could be given in such cases, because such return of rent 
was a voluntary gift. So that practically the Revenue fines a land- 
lord for forbearing to test the inability of his tenant to pay by selling 
him up. 

When Pitt first introduced the income tax, allowances were made 
for necessary outgoings or repairs; but because some persons had 
made immoderate deductions this advantage was withdrawn, and all, 
for the fault of a few, were compelled to pay the tax upon their gross 
incomes. Yet what difficulty would there have been in obtaining 
averages for different parts of the country (for they are not uniform 
in all) of the expenses of repairs, and of allowing that deduction ? 
It must be remembered, too, that this alteration of the basis of taxa- 
tion against the owners of land was made at a time when they were 
better able to bear such an inequality, as agriculture was then pros- 
perous. Now, as Sir Edward Sullivan wrote in the Morning Post of 
October 31, wheat has fallen to 33s. 4d. per quarter ; and though the 
butchers keep up the price of meat, it is of little benefit to the agri- 
culturist, as the price of young stock is very high. Yet the Inland 
Revenue maintains Schedule B, or the income tax upon the occupier, 
at the old standard arrived at before these days of distress—that is 
to say, it is calculated that a farmer makes a profit equal to 
half what his land pays—that is to say, rent and tithes; and as the 
limit above which income pays tax is 150/., if a farmer’s rent and 
tithe amounts to 3001., he has to pay half the income tax on 300L., 
subject to a reduction of one-eighth. Nowadays, very few farmers 
make this profit. This standard was arrived at because of the diffi- 
culty of most farmers, and the inability of a great number, to keep 
accounts; and at the time it was first established it perhaps was a 
fair estimate of the profits of the tenant. It is true that it is open 
to farmers to send in accounts, and prove that their profits do not 
amount to the estimate of Scheduie B; but the difficulties of doing 
so, and the distance they may have to go to meet the Commissioners 
of Income Tax, prevent most of them from doing so. Those who 
occupy the land they own have to pay both Schedules A and B, or a 
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tax and a half upon an imaginary income which is never realised: so 
that Schedule B acts as a penalty on a man farming his own land. 

There is, however, an inequality or injustice which presses on 
large owners of land; for the right to present farm accounts in proof 
that the profits are not equal to the amount assessed for income tax, 
is by law restricted to tenant farmers, and to small owners living 
principally by husbandry. The Treasury has recently extended this 
right to landlords who have farms thrown upon their hands, as in 
some counties has so frequently happened. But in all fairness, this 
right ought to be extended to all alike, especially as the lands held 
by large landowners are generally valued for poor rate above what 
they would let for. 

Mr. Pell recently said that he wished to see more owners farming 
their own land: and there are many reasons for the wish in the interest 
of improved agriculture, of experiments which a tenant farmer could 
not risk, and of the labourers who enjoy advantages in working for 
an owner which they do not enjoy when employed by a tenant farmer, 
and which are not confined only to higher wages. 

It may therefore be safely concluded from a comparison of actual 
prices with those ruling in former years, and from the fact, to quote 
again from Sir Edward Sullivan’s letter, that a million acres have 
gone out of wheat cultivation in the last ten years, that the liability 
of <cupiers to pay Schedule B is entirely illusory, and that in justice 
it caght to be revised. Butis it worth revising? At present revision 
would often show a minus quantity, and even if any remained it would 
not be worth while retaining Schedule B, which only brings in 
350,000/. a year—a good deal of which has to be returned—and the 
collection of which gives the Inland Revenue a very disproportionate 
amount of trouble. 

That which is most objectionable in Schedule B would be remedied 
if Schedule B were abolished, and if Schedule A were substituted for 
Schedule B in the case of those farmers who are now fairly and honestly 
liable to pay tax under Schedule B, and if they were allowed to make 
their own returns of profits at the risk of being surcharged and having 
to prove the correctness of their returns, as is the case with those 
who pay under Schedule D. In the cases of large farmers, and in fair 
average seasons, the revenue would lose nothing by receiving the tax 
under Schedule A on 50l., instead of that on 1001. under Schedule B. 

What is this 350,000/., the gross produce of Schedule B, in com- 
parison with the revenue which Mr. Lowe threw away out of pedantry 
when he abolished the shilling a quarter duty on registration of im- 
ported corn, whilst the registration and the machinery for it, and its 
expense, remain? If Mr. Mundella’s letter of the 7th of November 
to Mr. Chaplin has not been misprinted, the Board of Trade estimate 
the amount this one shilling duty would now bring in at 4,500,0001. 
Mr. Mundella says in the same letter that a shilling duty on corn 
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would make bread dearer, which is denied by several competent 
judges; but in order to prove this, Mr. Mundella would have to ex- 
plain why, now that corn is cheaper than it ever was before, the price 
of bread is higher than it has often been at former times when corn 


was not so cheap. 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 











THE HAMLET SAGA. 


From Saxo-GraMMATICUS. 


Amona@sT the medieval national chronicles which, by the introduction 
of the art of printing, obtained a European circulation after having 
been known before only to a few scholars, the Danish history of Saxo- 
Grammaticus occupies a notable place. It appears at once to have 
attracted considerable attention ; partly, no doubt, because it narrates 
the ancient history of a distant country, half shrouded in mystery to 
the minds of most men, but partly also on account of the interesting 
events themselves contained in it, and the considerable literary merit 
of the composition. 

The publication of the first edition, which was printed at Paris in 
1514, was due to Christiern Pedersen, the most prominent man of 
letters in Denmark at that time. And it was an undertaking of no 
small diffculty, as, though manuscripts do not appear to have been 
very scarce, they seem to have been guarded with such jealousy that 
it was no easy task to obtain one for the use of the editor. However, 
he fortunately succeeded in overcoming all obstacles ; and the present 
age has every reason for being grateful to him, as, although six or 
seven MSS. are known still to have existed in the seventeenth century, 
none are left now. A few fragments of such have been discovered of 
late, and the last one is indeed very remarkable. It was found at 
Angers in France; and the first idea that suggested itself was, of 
course, that it belonged to the MSS. from which the Paris edition had 
been printed. But on examination it proved to be in the handwriting 
of the twelfth or early thirteenth century, Saxo’s lifetime, and full of 
marginal and interlinear corrections in the same handwriting as the 
text, and it is scarcely possible to evade the conclusion that the MSS. 
to which this fragment belonged had been the author’s own. How it 
has come to France, there is nothing to show; but it is satisfactory 
to note that, by the courtesy of the French Government, it has been 
transferred to the Royal Library at Copenhagen. The earliest form in 
which thus Saxo’s ‘ Chronicle,’ as a whole,is known, is the edition of 1514 
—now very scarce—from which the following translation with slight 


modifications has been made. 
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Saxo himself was an ecciesiastic of the Cathedral of Roeskilde, and 
his forefathers had served the kings of Denmark for a couple of 
generations. He wrote his ‘ Chronicle,’ as he says himself, prompted 
by Absalon, Archbishop of Denmark, Prime Minister in the reigns of 
Valdemar the Great and of Canute, his son, in order that the Danes 
might not be behindhand in comparison with other nations whose 
great deeds had been preserved to posterity by the art of the historian, 
As far as the latter portion of his work is concerned which concludes 
with the year 1185, he had his information from eye-witnesses or 
from a living tradition not too far removed. But, with regard to the 
earlier portion, his sources were the Sagas, more or less poetic 
accounts of the heroes of old. He praises the Icelanders, in 
particular, for their love of history and their care in preserving the 
traditions. 

It is in this earlier portion of the ‘ Chronicles * (Books IIT. and IV.) 
that the history of Hamlet, or, as he writes, Amleth, occurs. There are, 
indeed, two versions of the story preserved in Icelandic, but they are 
of a later date, as also a passing allusion in Snorro. Saxo’s relation 
may thus be considered the most ancient known and the most 
complete ; and a translation into English can scarcely fail to be of 
interest to the public as an addition to the Shakespearean literature, 
without my entering into any question of whether the great poet 
may have known Saxo’s ‘Chronicles’ as published at the beginning of 
the century in which he was born, or, as generally supposed, has 
taken the subject, on which he built his tragedy, from Belleforest’s 
transcription of the same. I may add the remark, that the castle of 
Kronborg was built in Shakespeare’s lifetime, and it is likely enough 
that reports of its site and magnitude reached England at the time, 
suggesting to him the idea of choosing it for the scene of action of 
his hero. 


HAMLET. 


In the reign of King Rérick, Gervendel was governor and com- 
mander in Jutland. At his death the king appointed his two sons, 
Hardvendel and Fenge, in their father’s place to defend and govern 
Jutland in common. Hardvendel took to the sea and made a great 
name for himself as a Viking. When he had spent three years in this 
manner, it happened that King Koller of Norway went in search of 
him to try his luck, whether he would be able to overcome so mighty 
and renowned a lord. Having searched for him a long time, they 
happened both to run up with their ships under an island in the 
high seas. They landed each on his side to wander about and enjoy 
the beauties of the place, when they met unawares in the wood. 
Hardvendel addressed the king and said: ‘As you have challenged me, 
and we shall have to fight it out before we separate from this island, 
it would seem to me most advisable, if soit pleases you, that we take 
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up the combat alone between ourselves, to show what we are able to 
do, each without the help of anyone else.’ 

King Koller was struck with the young man’s clever and manly 
words, and replied: ‘As you leave it to me to choose between a 
standing battle or a single combat, I shall prefer what you propose. 
If we two fight it out together without any further noise, the others 
will better judge of our valour, and we shall finish this quarrel the 
sooner. But as we are uncertain how this fight will end, we will 
agree on two points, before we begin. The first, that the one who 
gains the victory will provide for the proper and hvnourable inter- 
ment of the other in the presence of both our armies ; though we may 
differ in mind and purpose, we are united in the interest of human 
nature. It would be inhuman to let our anger so get the better of 
us that it should last after the death of the other. Our anger and 
jealousy shall fall to the ground when one of us falls, and great 
honour will be attributed to him who honours his dead enemy. 
Another point we must not forget. It often happens that a knight 
is so hardly wounded that, though he remains alive, he would 
prefer a thousand times to die. In death all grief and pain is 
forgotten, but, if alive, he suffers daily from the injury done to his 
body and his limbs; we will therefore agree to pay ten pounds of 
gold as compensation to the one who is crippled in such a manner.’ 

After having pledged themselves to these conditions, they at once 
began the combat without waiting, though they met for the first 
time ; neither could the enjoyment they had had from the beauties of 
the scenery turn their hasty minds and manly courage. Hardvendel 
forgot in his eagerness to hold his shield before him. He seized his 
sword in both hands and struck repeatedly so hard on Koller’s shield, 
that it fell from him in splinters. With the same stroke he cut off 
one of his legs. As this wound proved fatal, he was interred, as 
agreed upon, with great ceremony. After this, Hardvendel pursued 
and killed Sela, Koller’s sister, also a very able Viking and warrior. 

Having spent three years on the seas, Hardvendel returned 
home and made himself so agreeable to King Rorick, by presenting 
him with the best part of his booty, that he obtained the hand of 
Geruthe, the king’s daughter. By her he had a son, called Amleth. 
His brother Fenge became envious of his good fortune, and watched 
for an opportunity to take his life. Not content with having killed 
his own brother, Fenge took to himself his wife Geruthe. Fenge was 
not only a tyrant, but cunning and false, and endeavoured to hide his 
wickedness behind the mantle of piety and virtue. He pleaded that 
he had killed his brother to protect the pious and noble lady Geruthe 
against her hard and impious husband, at whose hands she had 
suffered much ill-treatment without any fault of hers. These lies 
succeeded, and would do so even nowadays with many princes and 
lords, who honour at their courts calumniators and flatterers. 

Vor. XII.—No. 70. 3R 
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When Amleth, Hardvendel’s son, became aware of this, he feared 
for his own life, and, to save it, he pretended to be out of his mind. 
He rolled himself in the mud and smeared his face and his body there- 
with. Sometimes he sat in the ashes at the fireplace and brushed 
the coals to and fro. Sometimes he bent pieces of wood, made them 
hot in the fire, and shaped them into hooks. When asked what he 
meant them for, he answered: ‘ I make spears to avenge my father’s 
death.’ Some thought his answer silly; but such pieces of work, 
which he preserved carefully, helped him later on, as will be seen, to 
fulfil his purpose. Others, y » thought more of his doings, suspected 
that he was not so mad as he appeared, but that he concealed his 
wisdom behind silly and treacherous pretence. In consequence they 
formed a scheme to test him in secresy with a beautiful woman, 
in order to discover whether he would allow himself to fall in love 
with her. For it is in accordance with human nature to be unable 
to dissimulate when in love and to resist love’s cravings when alone 
with the beloved object. A large forest was chosen for the purpose. 

Amongst those who accompanied him on his way thither was one 
who had been brought up with him. He thought of their old 
associations, and gave Amleth a secret hint to be on his guard, as he 
knew it would cost him his life if he gave the slightest indication of a 
sane mind, especially if he touched the woman who was to meet him 
in the forest. Amleth thought as much himself, and as they 
brought him a horse, he mounted it the wrong way, turning his back 
to the horse’s neck and his face to its tail, to which he fixed the 
harness, as if he did not know any better. 

As they proceeded through the wood, they met a wolf. Amleth 
asked what it was. They said: ‘It isa filly.’ He replied: ‘ Fenge 
has too few such fillies in his stables.’ In jesting thus, he insinuated 
that wolves and wild beasts might take his stepfather’s life and 
revenge his father’s death. He always contrived to put his words in 
such a manner that he could not be caught in what he said, though 
he never told a direct falsehood. When passing along the seashore, his 
followers pointed to the white sand and asked him what he thought 
of such beautiful fine flour. He replied: ‘It has been ground by 
windmills from the white froth of the wavy sea.’ 

Having proceeded far into the forest, they left him, that he might 
feel himself without restraint towards the young lady, whom they had 
arranged to meet him unawares. But his former playfellow gave 
him a warning. He caught a wasp, stuck it upon a straw, and let it 
fly towards Amleth. When he saw this, he knew at once that a 
snare had been laid for him. He went further on, into a thicket 
with the young lady where no one could see them. She had been 
brought up from childhood with Amleth, and he besought her, on 
account of their friendship, to return his love, but not to betray 


him, and-she did so. 
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On his return home, he was questioned, in jest, whether he had 
won the heart of the young lady. He answered: ‘ Yes!’ and, on their 
questioning him further, he said: ‘We sat on a couch made of the 
roof of a house, a horseshoe, and the comb of a cock.’ They all 
laughed at his answer, but he had taken parts of all these articles 
with him, when he was brought to the forest, that he might always 
be able to speak the truth. They also questioned the young lady; 
put she denied his assertions, and everybody believed her, as no one 
had seen what had taken place. His friend also came forward, and 
told him how he had warned him by the signal he had sent him. 
Amleth answered, that, in fact, he had seen something flying before 
him with a straw in its tail. The others laughed at this, but his 
comrade was pleased to hear his cautious answer. 

As they had failed in ensnaring Amleth that time, one of Fenge’s 
friends advised him to try in another way to discover Amleth’s dis- 
simulation. Fenge was to pretend to be obliged to leave home on 
important business, and meanwhile lock Amleth up alone with his 
mother. The counsellor offered to hide himself in the place to listen 
to their secret conversation, convinced that, if Amleth was in the least 
sane, he would not conceal his plans from his mother. But Amleth 
was on his guard. He began as usual to run about the house, threw 
out his arms as if they had been wings, and crowed like a cock. 
Finding a heap of straw, in which the spy was hidden, he jumped 
about upon it till he felt something beneath his feet. He then got 
hold of a sword and thrust it through the concealed man. He after- 
wards dragged him out, killed him, and cut his body into small pieces, 
He boiled the parts in water and threw them into the pigsty to 
be devoured by the pigs. 

After having done this, he turned to his mother, who shed tears over 
his madness, and said to her: ‘ You wicked woman, who take into your 
arms the one who murdered your dear husband, and who love the man 
who made your son fatherless! The brute animals only live in such a 
manner together. You have shown that such is your nature, having 
forgotten so soon your first husband. It is not without reason that I 
pretend to be mad, because the man who did not spare his own 
brother will not have pity on others of his blood and kin, It is 
indeed not insanity to defend one’s own life by feigning madness. 
My father’s death weighs on my heart day and night. Might I only 
find the opportunity to avenge him! But such designs cannot be 
executed at once. It requires great cunning to overcome so hard 
and cruel a tyrant. Do not bemoan my madness, but your own shame 
and dishonour.’ 

With these hard words, he turned his mother’s heart from sin to 
virtue, from her unnatural love to Fenge towards her former faith to 
his own father. 

When Fenge returned home and asked about his spy, whom he 
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had set to watch Amleth, he was to be found nowhere. Amleth 
was asked in joke about him, and said that he had seen him fall into 
the pigsty where be had been devoured by the hogs. Though his 
answer was true, it was received with derision. 

Fenge would have murdered Amleth, but he feared his grand- 
father, King Rorick, and his mother’s anger. He therefore sent 
him with letters to the King of England, not caring if he threw 
disgrace on his good friend, in order to escape suspicion himeelf. 
When Amleth was ready to start, he recommended his mother, when 
a year and a day had elapsed, to say that she had tidings of his 
death. She was then to have the hall hung with cloth sewn together, 
as if for his funeral. Amleth promised that the same day and hour 
he would return to her. He then took his departure with two of his 
stepfather’s men, who had letters engraved on staves, as was usual in 
those days, in which the King of England was requested to take 
Amleth’s life. One night on the passage, while his companions were 
asleep, Amleth found the letters about them, and having read the 
message, he effaced the words and altered their meaning so as to 
tell the king not only to hang his two companions, but also to wed 
Amleth himself to his daughter. 

On their arrival, the men delivered the letters, not knowing that 
they betrayed themselves. The king, concealing his intentions, re- 
ceived them all in a friendly manner. But Amleth would not eat 
nor drink of what was offered him. They all wondered much that 
the young foreigner should despise the costly royal dishes, as if they 
were food for servants. The king secretly ordered one of his men to 
hide at night in Amleth’s chamber, and listen to his talk with his 
comrades. These asked him why he had not partaken of the food 
and drink, as if they had contained poison. Amleth answered them, 
saying: ‘The bread tasted of blood, the beer of iron, and the meat of 
dead men’s corpses.’ But not only did he criticise the dinner, but 
the host himself. He said that the king had the eyes of a thrall, 
and that the queen behaved, in three things, like a maid-servant. 

When these words were related to the king the next day, he said: 
‘Either this man is very clever, or he is more insane than any one else.’ 
He sent for his steward and asked whether a battle had been fought 
on the fields where the corn for the bread was grown. The steward 
answered that the corn was grown in a field, on account of its fertility, 
in which dead men’s bones were still to be found; a battle had been 
fought there in former days. When the king heard this, he perceived 
the truth in Amleth’s words, and asked: ‘ Whence came the pork ?’ 
The steward confessed that the pigs had escaped and had eaten of the 
corpse of a dead robber. The beer was then examined, and in dig- 
ging by the well, whence the water had been taken, a great number 
of rusty swords were found at the bottom of it. 

Perceiving that Amleth was right about all this, the king 
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sent for his mother before him, in secresy, and asked, who was his 
father? His mother at first answered, that she knew of no other man 
but his father, the king; but being threatened with torture, she 
confessed that a servant and thrall was his father. Later on, the king 
asked Amleth himself why he found fault with his queen, who be- 
haved so kindly and friendly towards him. But Amleth answered, 
that in three things her manners were those of a common and vulgar 
servant. For example, she covered her head with her mantle when 
walking, she turned her robes up to her belt, and, lastly, she swallowed 
what she picked out of her teeth after the meals. 

The king told him that her mother had been a captive and in 
thraldom, in order to explain that she had such manners from habit 
rather than from blood and birth. 

The king praised Amleth’s cleverness, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage. The day after the wedding, he had his two comrades 
hanged, according to the wish expressed in Fenge’s letters. But 
Amleth feigned to be offended, and the king, to conciliate him, gave 
him a large sum of gold. This he melted into two hollow staves, 
which afterwards he brought back with him to Denmark. 

After having spent about a year in England, Amleth asked leave to 
go home, and carried nothing with him but the aforesaid two staves. On 
arriving in Jutland, he took off his smart clothes and covered himself 
with rags. He reached his father’s house, where he found everybody 
in great glee. He entered the hall where they held his funeral. 
They wondered at his return, and reproached one another for mourn- 
ing the one who stood alive amongst them. When they asked him 
what had become of his comrades, he drew forth the two sticks and 
said: ‘See! bere they are both.’ Amleth then busied himself with 
pouring out drink for the guests, so as to make them the more merry 
and drunk. But to be abie to walk about with more ease, he 
tucked up his garment with his belt. The guests could not endure 
to see him now and then draw his sword and try the edge on his 
nails. They therefore hammered a nail right through the scabbard 
and the blade. He went on pouring out drink till they all became 
very drunk, lying down to sleep where they sat. When he had so 
far succeeded, he let all the cloth, with which the walls were hung, 
fall down, covering them entirely therewith, and fastening it together 
with the hooks he had mede in former days, so that not one of the 
drunken guests could move or make his escape. He then set fire to 
the house above them, till it was all in flames. Then he hastened to 
the dormitory, to which Fenge had been carried by his servants, took 
his sword from beside the couch and hung his own in its place. He 
then woke him saying: ‘ Fenge, thy good men are burning into ashes, 
and here is Amleth with his hooks to avenge his father’s death.’ 

Fenge jumped to his legs, and while be tried to draw the sword 
at his bedside, Amleth killed him. 
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Having killed his stepfather, Amleth hid himself till he had 
learned what the common people would say about his deed, when they 
found the hall burned down to the ground and only a few bones spread 
in the ashes, without any sign how it had happened. Some mourned 
over Fenge’s death, whose body was found pierced by asword. Others 
rejoiced in their hearts that the perpetrator had safely escaped. 

The public excitement having subsided, Amleth made his ap- 
pearance, and called together to a meeting all those whom he knew 
to be truly devoted to his father, and spoke thus to them :— 


I trust, my good Danish lords, that you will not feel at all offended at the 
punishment inflicted upon Fenge and his Court when you remember the murder 
committed on King Hardvendel, you who were sincerely attached to my lord and 
father. Do not look upon this body as being that of an honest king, but as the 
remains of a cruel murderer. Remember your own great grief when you saw 
your true lord and king lying shamefully murdered without reason by his own 
brother. Your eyes moistened with woe,and pity over the mutilated body of 
Hardvendel, so mutilated that hardly one limb hung on to the other. And who 
could doubt that this tyrant committed the murder but in order to deprive our 
country of its liberties? His traitor hand made at one stroke my father a corpse 
and you his thralls. Would any ore of you be disposed to praise Fenge’s cruelty 
more than Hardvendel’s goodness? Remember how virtuous was Hardvendel, his 
impartiality in dealing between man and man, how graciously he received one and 
all. Now that this tyrant has met with his fate, you will acknowledge that the 
country has suffered no injury, but has greatly benefited. Who will mind that 
‘falseness has cut its own master’s throat’? I acknowledge having given this 
man his death. I acknowledge having revenged my father and my country. I 
have done alone what you, one and all, ought to have done, and not with one 
hand, but with both your hands. Let it be reckoned in my favour that I have 
performed this manly deed without any man’s advice or assistance. Not that 
I doubt that, if I had called upon you, you would readily have given me your 
assistance for the love you bore to my father, and which I am assured did not die 
with him. I thought it right that these traitors should be punished, but that you 
should not be concerned in it, and I deemed it unnecessary to call on you to 
help me in what I was able to perform alone. The others were burnt into 
ashes, but Fenge’s corpse I spared for your hands, that you might burn it, and 
satisfy your just wrath upon it. Here, here, take courage, gather fuel, light the 
fire to burn that infamous corpse, the instrument of all evil; scatter his poisonous 
ashes to the winds, and let these limbs find no grave. No place in our fatherland 
shall be said to preserve his remains, neither water nor earth. Such must be the 
funeral of a tyrant and a murderer who did not spare his own kin and blood. 

And what shall I say of the misery and grief which I have suffered these 
many years? You know it all better than I can tell you. My stepfather aimed at 
my life. I lived in sighs and tears, in fear for my existence. You felt angry that 
I seemed in my insanity unable to avenge my father. But in this I perceived 
that you kept your faith, and that you had not forgotten my father’s death. 
Have pity on my poor bereaved mother, once your queen. Rejoice that the double 
shame and dishonour have been removed from her, which she suffered when she 
was forced to marry her husband’s brother and murderer, 

I hid my talents under the cloak of insanity. But whether I be worthy now 
to acquire the realm is for you to decide. I am the next by birth, by right, and 
by desert. To me you owe your liberation from evil and the good that has be- 
fallen you. 

With such words the young lord moved every man’s heart with 
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pity. Their emotion having subsided, they unanimously elected him 
their king, having great confidence in him, and admiring his having 
been able so long to deceive everybody, as well as his having so 
bravely fulfilled his task. 

After having arranged everything in Denmark, according to his 
own designs, he fitted out three costly vessels and sailed to England 
to confer with his consort’s father. He took along with him many 
fine young warriors, richly equipped, in order to appear now in 
splendour, where he formerly arrived in an unseemly manner. He 
had his shield engraved and painted with all the manly deeds 
performed by him since his childhood, as a proof of his valour and 
strength. It represented his father’s death and his uncle’s uniawful 
marriage ; how Amleth made his hooks; how he rode along the sea- 
shore into the forest and concealed his love; how the spy was 
killed, sodden, and thrown to the pigs; further, how he performed 
his journey to England and returned home. There hung his comrades 
on the gallows, while he sat at his wedding-feast with the king’s 
daughter. Here you saw how he poured out drink for Fenge’s 
guests, and afterwards fell upon them, killed and burned them. The 
shields of his men and servants were all gilt, that his suite might 
appear the more stately. 

The King of England received them well, and as they sat down 
at the banquet given in their honour, he inquired how fared Fenge. 
He ouly then learned from Amleth that he, about whose health he 
inquired with interest, was dead. And when he heard that Amleth 
had been his bane, he felt great inward grief, because he and Fenge 
had sworn a mutual engagement to avenge each other’s death. He 
was much moved by conflicting thoughts; on the one side, his love 
for his daughter and son-in-law; on the other hand, his faith to his 
friend and the strong oath by which he was bound to him. At 
last the sworn faith got the upper hand, and he decided to avenge 
the death of his friend. But in order not to act against the laws 
of hospitality, or to bave an open feud with his own son-in-law, 
he invited Amleth, his own queen having recently died, to take upon 
himself the mission to proceed to Scotland, and to persist till the 
queen of that country consented to become his wife. He made this 
request to Amleth in order that the latter might lose his life through 
foreign hands; because he knew well that this Scotch queen loved 
maiden life, and not. only refused all suitors, but that all those who 
ventured to propose to her found their punishment and death. 

Amleth prepared at once for the journey, and proceeded to Scotland 
accompanied by his own menas well as by a number of English. 
Having passed the border country and finding a pleasant green 
meadow country, alongside a brook, he thought he would enjoy some 
rest; he placed his sentinels and lay down to sleep. The queen, 
being informed of the arrival of these foreign guests, sent out ten of 
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her men to gather information. One of these men succeeded in 
getting through the line of Amleth’s guards, and withdrew with 
great skill and care his shield from under his head, with the letters 
of which he was the bearer, and carried them off so secretly that he 
was seen by no one. The queen, on seeing the shield, knew at once 
who was its owner, and having read the letters and learned that the 
King of England desired to marry her, she altered the words of the 
letters so as to imply that the king had demanded her hand not for 
himself but for Amleth, preferring a young husband to an old one. 
She also inserted in the letters many of Amleth’s deeds corresponding 
with the shield, and used thus the same stratagem as Amleth had 
used towards his comrades. 

When Amleth woke, he became aware of what had happened, but 
laid uimself down again as if he were asleep, waiting to see what 
would occur. Soon after, the queen’s spy returned and deposited 
what he had formerly taken away. But Amleth seized the messenger 
and put him in chains. He then woke his followers and proceeded 
to the queen, to whom he delivered the king’s sealed letters. The 
queen, whose name was Hermentrude, read the letters and praised 
Amleth for his manly deeds, how he had avenged his father’s death, 
delivered his mother from her shame, and recovered the sway from 
the man who aimed at his life. He having risen to royal glory, 
she thought him worthy of sharing with her the crown and sceptre 
she had a right to dispose of, an offer many before had canvassed for, 
but paying for such presumption with their lives. She begged 
him to turn now his mind towards her and to look more for birth 
and position than for beauty. Having said this, she embraced 
Amleth, who, moved by her loving words, took her in his arms and 
pledged his word to her. They then sent word to their friends and 
the lords of Scotland, and, the wedding having taken place, they 
proceeded to England with their men, who followed secretly with a 
hidden design. 

On arriving in England, Amleth was met by his wife, the king’s 
daughter, who had learnt what had happened, and who came hasten- 
ing towards him saying, that, though she had good reason to complain, 
her love was greater than her anger. She begged him not to turn 
his heart away from her, for the sake of their son, and warned him 
against the schemes of her father, who was offended because Amleth 
had won the lady whom he had wished to marry. 

While they were thus conversing, the king himself arrived and 
met Amleth with sweet words and a false heart, inviting him to be 
his guest. Amleth saw the fraud, but in order not to show fear or 
apprehension, he took with him only two hundred horsemen and put 
on his armour under his clothes. On arriving at the king’s residence 
under the porch, the king thrust his sword at Amleth, and would have 
run it through him had not his armour protected him. Amleth was 
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slightly wounded, and returned at once to his men. He sent the 
Scotch spy to the king to explain to him how all had happened, so 
as to show his own innocence in the matter. But the king followed 
at his heels and slew many of his men. Amleth was in consequence 
in great danger the following day, and was obliged to raise up his men’s 
dead bodies with sticks and stones and tie them on to their horses, that 
his army might look stronger than it was in reality. The dead men 
ranged in battle order were nearly as many as the live ones. This 
was a wonderful warfare, but Amleth succeeded notwithstanding. 
The English were seized with terror and were overcome by the dead, 
whom, when alive, they had themselves defeated. The king fled and 
was slain by the Danes, who followed hard upon him. After this 
victory, Amleth won much booty in England, and then left with his 
two consorts for Denmark. 

In the meantime King Rérick had died, and was succeeded by 
Viglet, his son. He tormented Amleth’s mother, saying that her 
son had by false pretences assumed the government of Jutland, 
which to bestow belonged only to Denmark’s king, residing at, 
the castle of Leyre, the capital. Amleth kept his counsel, and, 
sending presents taken out of the English booty, he showed King 
Viglet all due honour and service, till he found an opportunity to 
revenge himself. He then sent him an open challenge and defeated 
him. In this same war, he also defeated Fialler, the commander in 
Sconen, who fled to a place called ‘ Undensacre,’ but which place 
nowadays is quite unknown. 

Viglet collected his forces anew from Seeland and Sconen, and 
challenged Amleth to fight. Amleth foresaw his own ultimate defeat, 
but preferred to die with honour rather than to live with shame. He 
was only anxious about Hermentrude’s fate, and desirous to secure for 
her a good husband before he separated from her. But Hermentrude 
said she would follow her lord and master in the war, and that she 
was not a true woman who feared to die with her husband. This 
promise Hermentrude did not keep. Amleth having been slain in 
Jutland by Viglet, she willingly betrothed herself to him. 

Such was Amleth’s end. Had he been as fortunate as he was 
clever and brave, he would have come up to Hercules’ renown, and - 
gained a name amongst the greatest warriors. The field in Jutland 
where he was buried is still called after him : ‘ Amleth’s Heath. 
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IS THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1870 


A ¥UST LAW? 


To propose the repeal of the Education Act of 1870 would be like 
proposing the repeal of the Gregorian Calendar. We cannot go back 
twelve days behind the rest of the world. 

The Act of 1870 was necessary. The population had outgrown 
all existing means of education. The children uneducated counted 
by hundreds of thousands, perhaps by millions. The standard of 
education was on a low level. England was behind both Germany 
and France in the diffusion of intellectual culture, at least among the 
lower and middle classes of the people. 

The principles embodied in the Act of 1870 cannot be rescinded ; 
they ought rather to be carried out to their full and complete appli- 
cation. 

The principles and intentions may be stated as follows :— 

1. That education, whether by voluntary schools or by rate 
schools, shall be universal, and co-extensive with the needs of the 
whole population. 

2. That an education rate shall be levied in all places where 
the existing schools are not sufficient for the population in number or 
in efficiency, and that such rate shall be administered by a board 
elected by the ratepayers. 

3. That the standard of education shall be raised to meet the 
needs und gradations of the people. 

4. That all schools receiving aid, whether by Government grant 
or by rate, shall be brought under the provisions of the statute law. 

5. That all such schools shall be under inspection of Government, 
and bound by all minutes and codes of the Committee of Privy 
Council as sanctioned by Parliament. 

6. Lastly, it has been since that date enacted that education 
shall, under certain conditions and for certain classes, be compulsory. 

Now, these principles have been so long admitted, and have 
worked themselves so deeply into public opinion and daily practice, 
that no scheme or proposition at variance with them would be 
listened to. 
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The condition thus made for us being irreversible, our duty is 
to work upon it and to work onward from it for the future. 

Assuming then that the principles of the Act of 1870 are good 
and their results beneficial, the promoters of that Act cannot but 
desire that it should be carried out to its fullest extent. If this be 
so, then, in the first place, let the education rate be levied upon the 
whole population. 

Putting away all ecclesiastical questions, it cannot be denied that 
the State is justified in providing for the education of its people. It 
has a right to protect itself from the dangers arising from ignorance 
and vice, which breed crime and turbulence. It has a duty also to 
protect children from the neglect and sin of parents, and to guard 
their rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life. 

If the civil power has these rights and duties towards the people, it 
has the corresponding rights and powers to levy upon the people such 
taxes or rates as are necessary for the due and full discharge of such 
duties. 

But correlative to these rights of the civil power are also the 
rights of the people. If the Government may tax the whole people 
for education, the whole people have a right to share in the beneficial 
use of such taxation. An education rate raised from the whole 
people ought to be returned to the whole people ina form or in 
forms of education of which all may partake. If any one form of 
education can be found in which all the people are content to share, 
let it be adopted ; if no one such form be possible, let there be as many 
varieties of form as can with reason be admitted. No one form of 
religious education would satisfy Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists, 
and unbelievers. No form whatsoever of merely secular instruction 
will satisfy the great majority who believe that education without 
religion is impossible. Therefore, if no one form can be found to 
satisfy all, many and various forms of education ought to be equally 
admitted, and equally allowed to stand on the same ground before 
the law. This does not mean that every individual or every caprice 
may claim a share in the education rate; but that every association 
or body of men having public and distinct existence, already recog- 
nised by law, should be recognised also as a unit for the purposes of 
education, and, being so recognised, therefore admitted to a partici- 
pation in the education rate; reserving always to the Government 
its full inspection, and to the ratepayers their due control and audit 
of accounts. But of this in detail hereafter. 

Having thus cleared the ground, and made it impossible that any 
one should say with truth that they who oppose the way in which 
the Act of 1870 has been hitherto carried out oppose the Act itself, 
or that they are friends of darkness, or that they would hinder the 
education of the people, or that they ask for public money to spread 
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their own religious belief, we may go on to see in what the present 
way of carrying out the Act is open to the censure of inequality 
and injustice. 

1. First of all, the exclusive enjoyment and control of the educa- 
tion rate is given to one only class of schools, which represent one 
and only one form of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to 
the majority of the people of the United Kingdom—namely, that such 
schools should be only secular, to the exclusion of religion. The 
exclusion of religion excludes the vast majority of the people from 
those schools ; and such schools, being exclusive, are truly and em- 
phatically sectarian. And here, lest I should seem not to know, or, 
knowing, |» omit to say, that the Bible is read now in the majority 
of Board Schools, I cite the fact to prove that religion is not taught 
in them. All doctrinal formularies and catechisms are expressly 
excluded by the Act of 1870. But religion without doctrine is like 
mathematics without axioms, or triangles without base or sides. I 
heartily rejoice that the life, and words, and works, and death of the 
Divine Saviour of the world should be read by children. But that 
is not the teaching of religion, unless the true meaning and the due 
intrinsic worth of all these things be taught. But this would perforce 
be doctrinal Christianity, prohibited by law. There can be no 
mathematics without precise intellectual conceptions and adequate 
verbal expression. The undergraduate who went into the schools 
with a general notion of his Euclid was plucked. 

2. But, secondly, the school rate presses unequally on the rich and 
on the poor. On the poor it is a sensible burden, on the rich it is 
absolutely insensible. For so great a sensible burden the poor ought 
to receive a sensible benefit. 

3. Thirdly, the Board Schools were avowedly intended to receive the 
children of the poor. But the character of the Board Schools has 
been gradually so raised that the poor children are thrown upon 
the voluntary schools; and the Board Schools are largely frequented 
by the children of the middle class. The poor, therefore, so far, are 
paying for schools in which their own children are not taught, and 
the tradesman’s children are educated on the rate paid also by the poor. 
The London School Board has now proposed to found schools of a 
higher standard. I heartily go with the desire to provide such schools, 
but it is removing them still further from the poor and still further 
into the middle class. 

4. Fourthly, the amount of money spent by the School Boards out 
of the rate, and by loans upon the rate, amounts in ten years to about 
13,000,000/7. There has been no doubt profuse and needless expendi- 
ture, for gold may be bought too dear, and money may be wasted even 
in education, but nevertheless education is, if not the highest, at least 
inseparable from the highest interests and duties of a commonwealth. 
Education is vital to the commonweal. No amount of money really 
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needed for the education of the millions that cannot pay for their own 
education ought to be thought too much, if only it be expended with 
due care and prudence, and if all who pay share equally in the benefit. 
But this is not so at the present time. It is of this inequality that we 
complain, and this inequality is a grave injustice. 

5. Finally, the injustice will be seen to be still graver and more 
glaring, if we compare the manner in which voluntary schools and 
Board Schools have been dealt with since the Act of 1870 became 
the law of the land. 

There are at this time two sources from which public money flows 
into the work of education. The first is the Consolidated Fund out of 
which since the year 1838 the Committee of Privy Council has made 
grants to voluntary schools. The second is the school rate created 
by the Act of 1870. 

Now, in the grants from the Consolidated Fund both voluntary 
schools and Buard Schools share equally. The two classes of schools 
can earn according to the same minutes and codes fixed by the 
Committee of Privy Council. Thus far the voluntary schools and 
the Board Schools are on equal terms ; so far they stand on the same 
level before the law. But here ends equality, and here an inequality, 
which nothing can justify, begins. The voluntary schools are 
absolutely and altogether excluded from the school rate. The 
founders and managers of such schools must buy sites, erect buildings, 
pay teachers, bear all costs of management out of their own self- 
denial. 

The Board Schools have exclusive enjoyment and control of the 
school rate. With the public money they buy sites, erect buildings, 
pay teachers, and all costs of management, without contributing a six 
pence by free gift or self-denial. On what principle can this be 
justified ? 

The voluntary self-denial of those who founded and maintained 
schools before 1870 had expended millions of money of which there 
is no accurate record. They were, till 1870, the sole educators of 
the people. Parliament was lagging behind. It voted a paltry 
600,000/. a year for education. Every year 1,200,000. at least was 
contributed by voluntary self-denial. The voluntary schools in 1870 
were about 8,000 in number, and were educating 1,700,000 children. 
Nevertheless, there were perhaps a million of children, as we are 
told, without education. Who was to blame? First, every successive 
Government and Parliament which had neglected this great obliga- 
tion and overlooked this crying need. Who next was to blame? 
All those who, by apathy and want of generous self-denial, had never 
taxed themselves, or opened heart or hand, for the education of the 
people. They, colle mani alla cintola, looked on while others 
laboured. Who alone were not to blame? The founders and mana- 
gers of voluntary schools, who in those dreary and starving days 
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greatly denied themselves, and founded all that England had of 
primary education. And what has the Act of 1870 done? 

It has done nothing for those who by their self-denial had created 
the national education of England. 

And it has done everything for those who had never done anything 
for the country or for themselves. 

It has endowed with the school rate those who had done nothing, 
and it has excluded those who had hitherto educated the people of 
England from participation in the school rate, to which they are 
also nevertheless compelled to pay. 

Let nobody deceive himself by saying that they are not ex- 
cluded : that the education of the Board Schools is open to them, and 
the refusal is their own. We have not forgotten the fox and the 
crane. The School Board has the cunning of both. It spreads an 
abundant feast, but in platters and bottles where we cannot touch it. 
The offer of the Board Schools to the people of England is: ‘ We 
will teach your children if you will give up religious education.’ 
Christian parents answer: ‘ You can force us to pay your rate, but you 
shall not rob our children of their religion.’ The education formed 
under the Act of 1870 falls entirely into the hands of those who desire 
to exclude religion from the education of the English people. In 
time past half the population was untaught, because the secularists 
had not zeal and self-denial enough to found voluntary secular schools ; 
and now they have been rewarded by an Act which endows schools 
without religion at the joint, if not the chief, cost of those who, by 
energy and generous self-denial, have created the national and Chris- 
tian education of England mainly at their own cost. 

6. It would be difficult to find in all our recent history a more 
unequal and unjust condition. Iam aware that the framers of the 
Act of 1870 did not intend to bring about this great inequality. 
The refusal to allow voluntary schools to share in the school rate was 
a subsequent exclusion. It might have been foreseen as certain to 
come, and it has now rooted itself for these ten years. 

Who can doubt that in the long run the system which rests on 
the inexhaustible school rate will spread more and more, and the 
system which rests on the self-denial of men of various conditions 
and classes, with all their vicissitudes of life and fortunes, will grow 
less and less: that is, that the ‘supplement,’ as it was called, will 
become the system, and the system will sink into the secondary rank 
of a supplement; or, in other words, that schools without religion 
will be the national schools of Christian England, and the remnant of 
Christian schools will be a tolerated survival of the tradition of 
English Christianity ? 

7. Already this inverted process has begun to work. Many 
schools have been handed over to the School Boards by Noncon- 
formists, and some also by clergy of the Established Church. To 
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hand them over saves money, trouble, and anxiety. Nothing but zeal 
for education or for religion will stand out against this temptation. 
Ill examples are quickly followed. Ill examples are on the inclined 
plane. To go down is easy and alluring. Good examples of effort, 
self-denial, and generosity tax the will, the spirit, and the perse- 
veranee of men. Some, we may hope, will keep up to the effort; 
many will give way. In ten years the compact strength of to-day 
will be broken, and the earnest resolution of the last ten years will be 
relaxed. 

8. A further and more dangerous inequality is this. The School 
Boards have power to place a Board School in any locality in which, 
according to their judgment, subject only to the Committee of Privy 
Council, sufficient means of education do not already exist. The 
Board School once opened, no new voluntary school can be formed. 
Take an illustration of this inequality. In a given place where a 
Board School exists, a sudden influx of people, as in the manufac- 
turing or mining districts often happens, comes in. They may be 
either Church of England people, or Catholics, or religious Wesleyans. 
Their existing schools upon the spot are not large enough, or as yet 
they may have none. By the present practice the permission tc 
found their own schools might be refused to them; and by the com- 
pulsory powers of the School Board their children might be forced 
into the Board Schools. In this way the ‘supplement’ has the power 
of continual expansion, thereby preoccupying the face of the country 
and blocking out all voluntary schools. Moreover, it appears that 
sites for Board Schools are being bought up in districts which as yet 


are not built over. When they are inhabited, the Board School will 


be in possession against all comers. 

9. When it is borne in mind that the Board schools are without. 
religion, and that the voluntary schools are the Christian schools of 
Christian England, we shall have some idea of the change which has 
already begun stealthily to work among us. Who can doubt of its 
inevitable ascendency in virtue of exclusive privileges and an inex- 
haustible command of the public money ? 

In order to measure this danger let the following statistics be well 
weighed. The voluntary schools from 1838 to 1870 had provided 
school room for about 1,800,000 children. Between 1870 and 1880 
they had added 1,800,000 more, making in all about 3,600,000. 
The School Board in the ten years since 1870 have expended nearly 
13,000,000/., and have provided school room for 1,000,000 children. 
The resources of the voluntary schools are limited. Government does 
not grant a shilling for new sites or new buildings. The Board 
Schools have the inexhaustible school rate to draw from year after 
year for these purposes. 

If every ten years shows an expenditure of so many millions, what 
is to check the universality of Board Schools? The voluntary system 
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rests on free will alone: the School Boards are armed with com- 
pulsory taxation and compulsory education. 

I may be asked then, What would you propose? I will answer 
in two sentences :-— 

1. Let a school rate or tax be levied over the whole population as 
a part of the general taxation of the country. 

2. Let all schools, with or without religious teaching, partake in 
the school rate, as they partake now of the grants of the Consolidated 
Fund, under all the conditions of the statute law and of the minutes 
and codes of the Committee of Privy Council. 

These two propositions change nothing in the Act of 1870; for 
extension is not change, but rather completion and fulfilment. 

To this proposal the following objections have been made :— 

1. That it would be granting public money for religious teaching, 
This is plainly and patently contrary to fact. The Government has 
reduced voluntary schools to the condition of secular schools. No 
religion can be taught in the school hours; no religious books can be 
used. In what, then, do they differ from Board Schools? The 
Board Schools teach no religion, and draw from both sources of public 
aid. Let the voluntary schovols in like manner draw equally from 
both for the secular instruction only. The Government grants no 
money for our religious teaching; it does not pay a sixpence for it. 
The Government buys of us our secular instruction at half-price. It 
buys the same of the Board Schools at double the price. Schools, on 
an average, earn one-third, or say one half, of their cost. Will 
anybody venture to say that the religious teaching of our schools 
costs the other half? For instance, a school costing 300/. a year, we 
will say, earns 100/. Do the other 200/. go for religious teaching ? 
The religious teaching costs nothing. It is freely given by our 
clergy, or by our teachers out of the school-time. The maintenance 
of our schools would cost precisely as much if no religion were taught 
in them. The teacher’s salary could not be less if he taught no 
religion. Therefore at this time the voluntary schools have three 
burdens on them: (1) they support themselves; (2) they have to 
pay school-rate; (3) they have to seii their teaching to the Govern- 
ment at half-price. All this *s so obviously and glaringly unjust 
that it seems as if the exclusion of the voluntary schools from the 
school rate were simply in odiwm Christi. It is contrary to fact and 
truth to say that the public money would go to the teaching of 
religion. It the schools were as purely and exclusively secular as the 
Board Schools, they would cost to a fraction as much as they do at 
this moment. If their whole cost were paid out of the school rate, 
not a fraction would go to the religious teaching. But the founders 
and managers and teachers believe and maintain that the education 
of a Christian people must be Christian; and for this heterodoxy 
they are mulcted by exclusion from the school rate. j 
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2. But, again, it will be said: The voluntary schools choose their 
own teachers. And perhaps the Board Schools do not choose their 
own teachers? Surely this is a wanton objection. Is it an honest 
one? If the secular teaching of voluntary schools be equal to the 
secular teaching of Board Schools, and from the Government Reports 
we know that within decimal points it is so, why should not the 
selection of the teacher be with the founders and managers of the 
voluntary schools? The Government avowedly looks only to the 
secular teaching, and treats our schools as secular schools. The 
objectors parade their schools as exclusively secular; so far as the law 
takes cognisance, our schools are equally secular. Moreover, we 
show equal efficiency in secular teaching, and yet the Government 
gives to the Board Schools, out of grants and rates, not double only, 
but an enormous excess over the pittance we earn by equal efficiency. 
This is really mulcting the voluntary schools, because with equal 
secular efficiency they also, at other times, and by other means, teach 
Christianity. In what does the selection of the teacher affect the 
claim of the school to fair and equal treatment, ‘if its secular results 
are what they ought to be ? 

I have said that the efficiency of the voluntary and the Board 
Schools is equal. From the last Government Report I find the 
proportion of passes in the voluntary and the Board Schools as 


follows :— 


Voluntary Board 
Reading . ° ° ° 83°86 RY°31 
Writing . . ° . 79°79 83°16 


74:17 79°33 





Arithmetic 





And this is the competition of schools starved by exclusion from the 
school rate against schools surfeited with public money. The average 
stipend of teachers in the voluntary schools would not be 150/.; in 
the Board Schools it is not less than 2501. a year. 

3. But further, it has been said: If a share in the rate be given, 
the ratepayers must have control. Why not? At this time Govern- 
ment gives aid, and has control over the whole secular teaching of 
our schools. It has control also over the financial, material, and 
sanitary management of the school by a vigilant and close inspection. 
The school rate, in like manner, would go oaly for secular teaching. 
Let the ratepayers share with Government in the inspection of these 
things. At this time the industrial and reformatory schools founded 
by voluntary effurt, and aided by Government grants and by rates. 
are visited by the Government inspectors and by those of the School 
Boards., At this time the diocesan schools, founded and supported by 
voluntary efforts, in which are children transferred from the district 
schools of the Poor Law, are visited closely and vigilantly, not only 
by the inspectors of the Local Government Board, but by all the 
boards of guardians in the metropolitan district. They pay out of 
Vou. XIT.— No. 70. 38 
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the rates for the maintenance of their children, and they come at all 
times with or without notice, and investigate everything, writing 
their commendation, or blame, or requirements in a book. If 
voluntary schools were aided out of rates, the due application of such 
rates would be, in like manner, open to the inspection of the rate- 
payers. 

4. Lastly, it is said that this would be concurrent endowment. 
I answer, if it be endowment, then the Board Schools are already 
endowed ; and if they be endowed, then a glaring injustice has been 
done. The State has endowed the education of those who had done 
nothing to educate.the people of this country; and it has endowed 
exclusively a kind of school which the majority of the people cannot 
enter. If it be endowment, then the ill example has been set by 
those who cry out against endowments and would disendow the 
Established Church. They would disendow its schools while they 
are endowing their own. Ido not deny that there is some look of 
truth in this talk of endowment. But I have shown that, as the 
enjoyment of grants and rates is exclusively for secular instruction 
in Board Schools, so it would be strictly and exclusively in the 
Voluntary Schools, no religious teaching being paid for, or even 
estimated in the costs of such schools. In answering these objections, 
I have not been able to clear my mind of the thought that those who 
make them are impelled rather by unwillingness to admit others 
to the rate, than by the force of reason. Is it that they fear that 
the energy, and zeal, and self-denial of the voluntaries, if it only had 
fair play and equal aid from the public revenues in grants and rates, 
would outstrip the Board Schools in multiplication and efficiency ? 
I am firmly persuaded that this would be the case. And I must 
affirm that the voluntary system is a moral power which no public 
money could create. It is zeal against hire. It is the unbought 
energy of those who gladly spend, and are spent, for the common 
weal. It is free service and free gift against paid service and public 
money. This noble and national force of beneficence Governments 
can paralyse, and starve, and destroy; but they cannot create or re- 
kindle if they should insanely destroy it. A great American has said 
that the Americans are ‘the most common-schooled, but the least 
truly educated of people.’ May it never be said that the English 
are the most ‘ board-schooled of people ;’ for certainly we should then 
be the most heartlessly educated and the least Christian of people. 

I will now very briefly enumerate the reasons why I believe such 
an extension of the Act of 1870 ought to be made. 

1. First, because the people of this country, so far as they have 
yet been able, have pronounced decisively against merely secular in- 
struction. In all School Boards, with the exception of a few, it has 
been resolved that the Bible shall be read and explained in their 
schools. This covers about 12,000,000 of the population, and the 
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schools in that area have 800,000 children. Add to this the whole mass 
of the voluntary schools—Anglican, Catholic, Wesleyan—by which re- 
ligion and doctrinal Christianity are sedulously taught, containing at 
least 2,000,000 children, and it may be said that the whole people of 
the country have declared themselves for religious schools. 

2. I say so far as they have as yet been able to speak; for the 
Parliament of 1870 was not elected on an Education ery, but on a 
ery for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The Liberation 
Society and its political allies went in with enthusiasm against the 
first wing of the Tudor House, which then was tottering, in the hope of 
shaking also the other wing in due time, and then ruining the body. 
It was, therefore, a Parliament ready for schemes of secular educa- 
tion. Omne majus continet minus. The disendowment of religion 
contains the endowment of secularism, as the greater includes the 
less. But for this political crisis it may be doubted whether the Bill 
of 1870, as it stands, would have ever become law. If at the next 
general election the constituencies were fairly asked, Will you have 
secular or Christian education? I believe, and, until the contrary is 
proved, I shall continue to believe, that a vast majority would declare 
for Christian schools. 

For the reasons here too briefly and hastily given I must affirm, 
that the working of the Act of 1870 has resulted in grave injustice 
to those who had been labouring to create the great system of 
Christian and national schools, while the advocates of secular educa- 
tion were doing, and had done, nothing for the instruction of the 
people. It excludes them from the benefit of the school rate ; it lays 
on them the double burden of paying to support a system of schools 
which they in conscience cannot frequent, and of maintaining schools 
of their own; it also results in a growing danger to the Christian 
education of England. Until 1870 the tradition of Christian educa- 
tion in England, however thwarted and obstructed, had never been 
broken. For the first time it was broken then. A generation is 
growing up, formed in secular schools, in which, if the brain is stimu- 
lated, the heart, the conscience, the will, and therefore the character, 
cannot be formed. England is a Christian people, and its national 
character is Christian, because it has hitherto been formed and per- 
petuated by Christian schools. How can this English and Christian 
character be perpetuated or formed when the schools have ceased to 
be Christian? If any one shall say it will still be formed in the 
homes of the people, such an answer is either from ignorance of what 
the homes of our millions really are, or from a levity of mind. It is, 
then, the Christianity of England and the national character of 
Englishmen that are at stake. These things are too vital to be 
tampered with by politicians, and pedants, and parties. If, with the 
state of France before us, we will not look before, and either retrace 
our steps, or avert by timely wisdom the dangers we have created in 
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these last years, then assuredly we shall incur, as we shall well 
deserve, the same political and social decline which has paralysed the 
character and dissolved the unity of that great people. 

From the year 1838 to this day, the subject of education has 
been treated piecemeal, in the vicissitudes of political strife, by alter- 
cate Governments and by contending parties. It demands a wiser 
and a nobler tieatment. The whole subject needs to be reviewed by 
an impartial tribunal, ra’sed above the din and darkness of political 
conflicts. 

The desire and will of the people at large ought to b> known. [ 
believe that at this time it is not adequately and truly known, 
There is widespread discontent in the homes of the people. We are 
told that the Board School system represents the mind of the people. 
We believe that it represents only a minority. The Board School 
system is instruction without religion. The whole people of Ireland 
would reject it. The great majority of Scotland would reject it. 
The great majority of the people of England are claimed by the 
Established Church. They would reject it. Of the Catholics of 
England and Scotland I need not speak. A multitude of Noncon- 
formists, true to the religious spirit of their forefathers, would reject 
it. Who would remain? An active minority which, in a moment 
of political excitement, carried the Act of 1870. We believe the 
great majority of the United Kingdom to desire religious and 
Christian schools) Why are they who say we are wrong in this 
belief so slow to let it be tested? I must believe that they are not 
so sure as they say. Let them, then, unite with us in putting it to 
the test. Let us unite in humbly praying that Her Majesty be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to review the whole 
course of legislation in respect to education, with all the Acts of the 
Committee of Privy Council since 1838. They who desire that the 
Board School system should cover the face of the land will deprecate 
a Royal Commission. The evidence to be taken would be that 
of men of every kind and class, whose life has been spent in acquir- 
ing personal experience and a mature judgment in the educa- 
tion of the people. They who fear so great a disaster to our 
Christianity and character as Englishmen will earnestly pray for it. 
They will urge it all the more earnestly, because they believe that 
there is danger in delay; that every year will spread more widely 
schools without religion, and starve out the Christian schools of 
England. It is now or never. The ten years since 1870 have taught 
us our danger. The next ten years will render impossible what can 
be done now. In 1882 the Christian schools of England may be 
placed upon the broad and common foundation of equality before the 
law. In 1892, if we are slack to-day, the time may be past for ever. 


Henry Evwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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n. I 

1OWn, ExacT.y eighteen months ago as I am writing, I was busily engaged 

> are in attending Tunisian Cabinet Councils at the Kasr-es-Said Palace, 

ople. and composing fruitless protests against each successive phase of the 

chool French invasion of the Regency. I was at the same time struggling 

land with the lega! intricacies and difficulties of the great Enfida case, 

t it. which two months before had threatened for an instant to disturb the 
the continuity of what politicians and diplomatists are pleased to call the 

3 of indispensable Anglo-French Alliance. 

con- All this is over now. Mohamed-es-Sadek understood better than 
Ject anyone else his humiliation and his dishonour. In public he smilingly 
1ent did what he was bid by his conquerors, and decorated and redecorated 
the them to their hearts’ content; in private he surrendered himself en- 
and tirely to the poignancy of his great grief. In a few short months 
this French protection killed him, and he now sleeps under the green- 
not tiled cupola which covers the remains of ten princes of the line of 
to Hassan-ben-Ali. Mr. Joseph- Levy of the Enfida was not more fortu- 
be nate than Mohamed-es-Sadek. He only lived to sign a tardy com- 
ole promise of his claim, and, as becomes a priest of the tribe of Levi, 
the now lies amongst his fellow-priests in the place of honour, at the 
she entrance of the synagogue in the great Jewish burying-ground of 
ate Tunis. He, too, died, literally worn out with worry and disappoint- 
lat ment. 

ir- In my Last Punic War I have told at length the tale of my first 
“a- North African brief for Mohamed-es-Sadek, and some day I shall 
ur hope to tell in all its extraordinary details the story of my second 
it. North African brief in defence of Ahmed Arabi; for the first, by a 
at strange chapter of accidents, indirectly led to the secord, and caused 
ly the defender of Mohamed-es-Sadek, the Tunisian, to become the 
of advocate of Ahmed Arabi, the Egyptian. It is to the energy, zeal, 
it and generosity of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt that Ahmed Arabi and 
in his friends owe the possibility of their having a fair trial in open day, 
e and in the face of Europe and England. They now know full well 


that, to the great and impartial tribunal of English public opinion 
there lies an appeal from the verdict of the nine Egyptian function- 
aries who are to sit in judgment upon them to-day, but who, nine 
weeks ago, were their adherents, fellow-workers, and allies. I fully 
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and confidently believe that it is to the bold initiation of Mr. Blunt 
that Ahmed Arabi and his associates will in a short time be indebted 
not only for the safety of their lives, but for what is far dearer to 
them, the preservation of their honour. 

It is, however, only just to say that, since I arrived at Cairo on 
the 18th of October, I have received every support from Lord Gran- 
ville, Sir Edward Malet, and Sir Charles Wilson, and that, if it had 
not been for their active co-operation, my efforts, and those of Mr, 
Napier, would have been wholly futile to obtain even the semblance 
of a fair trial from the ‘ young and amiable prince,’ who has told three 
newspaper correspondents at least (if these gentlemen speak the truth) 
that the blood of Arabi and the future of Egypt are simply convertible 
terms, or from a Ministry which openly treated the death or life of 
their fallen foe as an ordinary vote of confidence and a motive for re- 
signation. ‘If Arabi continues to exist I will quit Egypt,’ said 
Cherif Pasha. ‘I shall immediately leave office,’ rejoined Riaz Pasha. 
‘We will all resign,’ shouted Mohamed Tewfik in chorus, ‘if Ardbi’s 
head is spared.’ Fortunately enough, these humanitarian confidences 
were chiefly made to newspaper correspondents, and, still more fortu- 
nately, the time has passed away when the resignation or otherwise 
of an Egyptian Ministry can have any appreciable effect on the 
destinies of the country. When Prince and Ministers spoke thus, 
and when the Egyptian local press openly declared that ‘all the 
public cared about was the punishment, not the trial,’ it was high 
time for England to interfere, and she interfered accordingly. It 
was her powerful intervention alone which prevented Egyptian blood- 
thirstiness in high places from becoming Egyptian blood-guiltiness 
in the matter of the fate of Arabi and his friends. I feel sure Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues will never regret their decision as to the 
vital question of a fair trial. 

When I arrived in Cairo I believed neither in the Egyptian 
national movement nor in the pure patriotism of Arabi. It was, and 
is, everybody’s interest to prove the contrary ; and even Ismail Pasha 
assured me, when I saw him at the Chateau de la Terrasse in Paris, 
en route for Tunis and Egypt, that I should find him a mere blagueur, 
and that he (Ismail) would lose his head if Arabi could define what 
patriotism meant. I now believe implicitly both in the genuineness 
of the movement he headed, and the pureness of the patriotism which 
prompted him to do so. My daily and hourly intercourse with 
Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian at this critical time will henceforth be 
one of the pleasantest memories of my life. Others of the prisoners 
are men of courage and ability, and none more so than Abd-el-Al- 
Hilmy Pasha, Ardbi’s general at Damietta; but all interest is and 
must be centred in the ‘ great rebel’ himself. His varied ideas, his 
wondrous power of memory and expression, his generous sympathy 
for his fellow-prisoners, and his real love for Egypt, all combine to 
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make Ahmed Arabi one of the few striking characters in the latter 
period of Oriental history. Ahmed Ardbi’s great pride is to still call 
himself ‘the Egyptian.’ To treat him as a rough and ignorant 
soldier, and a vulgar mutineer, is sheer folly and ignorance. The 
time has come when England cannot afford to lose for Egypt such 
men as Ahmed Arabi; and I tremble when I think, that if it had 
not been for our timely interference, his shot-riddled body would, 
without doubt, at the present moment have been rotting under the 
shade of the Cairo citadel. The cry of ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians’ no 
longer finds an echo in the land, for Egyptian hopes and aspirations 
were crushed alike in Tel-el-Kebir. Turks and Circassians are to-day 
masters of the situation, and a fresh era of profligacy, corruption, and 
misery seems inevitable. ‘ The only chance of safety for my country,’ 
says Ahmed Ar‘bi, ‘is now in England. English influence and pre- 
dominance must, for a long time at least, counteract Turkish and 
Circassian intrigue, for the alternative is ruin, and desolation, and 
chaos.’ 

It has been said that Arébi has cursed Mr. Blunt. This is false— 
entirely false. In the sad hour when England decided to surrender 
her prisoners to the tender mercies of the ‘ young and amiable prince,’ 
Arabi and Toulba (by the kindness, they say, of Colonel Thynne) 
sent a despairing telegram to Mr. Blunt, addressed to the Foreign 
Office, ‘Send us English counsel.’ But even before that message was 
sent, Mr. Blunt had thought of his Egyptian friends—Mr. Napier was 
on his way to Cairo, and I was awaiting my retainer at Tunis. 

During our first interview, on Sunday, the 22nd of October, 
Arabi proposed to give us his instructions in the shape of a written 
statement of his case. Unaided by any papers or memoranda, he 
began it the same day, and finished it on the following Saturday 
evening, signing it ‘ Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian.’ It fills twenty-eight 
pages of close Arabic handwriting. A translation of Ardbi’s original 
brief is all I can give the public at present. I have a very long story 
yet to tell, for which they will, I feel sure, cheerfully wait till after 
the ultimate fate of Arabi is decided. In placing this translation of 
my case for Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian, written by his own hand, 
before Englishmen, all I can ask my readers to do is to reserve their 
opinion. Meanwhile I say, and say fearlessly, that, notwithstanding 
the frightful odds against us, I believe in our success. One thing is 
certain—even in his prison cell, as far as history and posterity are 
concerned, Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian would not change places with 
H.H. Mohamed Tewfik, or their Excellencies Cherif or Riaz Pashas, 


his Ministers. 
A. M. Broavb ey. 
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TO MY COUNSEL. 


My instructions will be divided into two parts. The point of division 
will be the 10th of July. 


Parr J. 


In the year 1881 the Egyptian army was composed of twelve 
regiments, and it was proposed by Osman Pasha Rifki, then Minister 
of War, to reduce it to six. 

It was the custom in those days to be prejudiced against native- 
born Egyptians, and, consequently, all high appointments, decorations, 
gratuities, &c., were conferred, almost without exception, on Circas- 
sians, a class of men who were formerly Mameluke slaves in the 
Khedivial family, and are more or less connected with it by con- 
cubinage. 

Whatever places of importance became vacant were given to 
Turks and people of other nationalities, the inferior posts being 
yeserved for the Arabs, and then only when they were absolutely 
required. 

Until quite lately a general claiming to be a native-born Egyptian 
was never known in the army, though many capable men have been 
connected with it. 

About the time just mentioned the Minister of War had orders 
to collect Circassians and Turks to form a new militia corps, the 
subordinate posts being reserved as usual for Egyptians. This treat- 
ment so much offended the latter that one night several of them 
eame to my house, being very irritated, and expressing heartfelt 
annoyance at the continued partiality of the authorities. 

I may mention that at this particular time I was spending the 
evening at a friend’s house; but upon my arrival at home I quieted 
the deputation by advising them to send in a deputation to Riaz 
Pasha, then Prime Minister, asking him for equality for all employés, 
and to reorganise the army in such a manner that every man would 
be entitled to promotion by merit, and at the same time to appoint 
an Egyptian to the post of War Minister. At my suggestion the 
petition was to be signed by three persons representing the deputa- 
tion—Ali Fehmy, Abd-el-Al Hilmy, and myself—being selected to 
draw up the document and to present it to the Prime Minister. 

If granted, this would have certainly removed all grounds for 
complaint and ill-feeling, not only as regards employés, but would 
have given satisfaction to the Egyptian people in general, besides 
clearing away all unpleasant memories of ineqtality and hatred. 

A Commission was at this time appointed to inquire into the 
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matter, the decision being that the necessary orders should be 
obtained for looking into the complaint in accordance with the 
stipulated regulations. 

The actual result of the examination (as I shall afterwards explain) 
was, that we were to be secretly killed on the lst of October, 1881. 
On the last day of the same month we received a letter from the 
Minister of War, calling upon us to attend the council to be held at 
Kasr-en-Nil palace, Cairo, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Khedive’s sister. 

We attended as requested, and there found assembled pashas, 
officers, and employés. Immediately after our entry a decree of the 
Khedive’s was read, ordering our immediate dismissal from the 
service and appointing three other officers in our place. Our swords 
were taken from us, and we were conducted to the prison. 

The three Circassian officers who were appointed to replace us 
drew their swords on us as we were being led past them. The door 
being shut upon us, we heard Khasru Pasha laughing outside, end 
he, using a Turkish pbrase, called us peasants and workmen. Orders 
were given by the Minister of War to Ibrahim Bey Fawzy (Chief of 
the Police) to increase the number of gendarmes in the guard-houses 
and prevent more soldiers from coming to Cairo; also to call in the 
rest of the regiment, in order to be ready if required. Orders also 
were given to arrest all disaffected Egyptians, and to send them at 
once to the citadel. If the instructions were properly carried out 
by the Chief of the Police, he was promised promotion. 

The minister then sent a steamer to take us away; and we heard 
that three iron boxes had been prepared into which to = us, so that 
we might be dropped into the Nile. 

When it became known that we were to be disposed of in this 
way, the soldiers rose and liberated us from Kasr-en-Nil. 

I then addressed the troops, warning them not to molest any of 
the Circassian officers, whom I considered our brethren, and exhorted 
them to behave like soldiers, avoiding all rash and lawless acts. In 
this way I prevented disorders, and induced the troops to return to 
barracks. 

Immediately afterwards I proceeded to Abdin, where I wrote a 
detailed account of what had transpired, and sent it to Sir Edward 
Malet, the French Consul, and other Consuls-General, requesting 
them to look into the matter, justly and rightly, assuring them at 
the same time, that we held ourselves responsible for the safety of all 
Europeans. A copy of this document was received by Baron de 
Ring, together with the original note I received from the Minister of 
War, inviting me to the marriage of the Khedive’s sister, and this 
note is still in the possession of the French Consul-General. 

While these latter events were taking place, the Government 
officials held a meeting, under the presidency of the Khedive, at 
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Abdin Palace, and it was decided to summon all the troops, including 
the Artillery, and compel the 1st Regiment to deliver up their arms 
and surrender. In the case of any resistance being made, the Artil- 
lery had orders to fire upon them. 

Fortunately, the matter was amicably settled, by the friendly 
intervention of Sir Edward Malet and Baron de Ring, who used every 
effort to maintain order; the consequence being that the Khedive 
issued a decree, forgiving and restoring all of us to our posts, and 
further than this, all was to be forgotten, and we were advised to 
behave to one another as brethren. 

Mahmoud Pasha Samy was appointed Minister of War, in place 
of Osman Pasha Refki, in accordance with the just laws of the country, 
and on the 2nd of February the Khedive assured an officer of the 
1st Regiment that all were forgiven, and on receipt of this assurance, 
I asked permission to be admitted to the presence of the Khedive, 
which permission was granted. I asked His Highness to treat me 
similarly to the other officers, and I gave him my word that I would 
always be faithful to him, and it was my prayer to God to grant him 
long life that he might reign for ever. 

On Friday the 4th of February, the Khedive instructed Ali Bey 
Fehmy and myself to visit Her British Majesty’s Consul-General, and 
the French Consul, and to assure them that we held ourselves re- 
sponsible for public order, and that we would watch over the European 
Colony and their property. This promise we carried out to the 
letter. 

Having stated our own real intentions, and the grounds on which 
we acted, we certainly thought that the pardon which had been granted 
to us was genuine. 

Only a short time elapsed when Yusef Pasha, however, and 
Kemal, a Circassian, holding the rank of sergeant in the Nubian 
Regiment, made attempts to persuade the soldiers of the Ist Regiment 
to disobey their officers. For this offence Yusef Pasha was nominally 
dismissed, but in reality was always retained in Government employ. 


Several other matters occurred about this time, but we generally, 
and myself especially, discredited all disturbing rumours, not wishing 
to sully the Khedive’s name. Mahmoud Samy being at that time 
Minister of War, the numerous plots against our lives invariably 
failed, but on his dismissal, Daoud Pasha, a connection of the 
Khedive’s, succeeded him. He wasa man who had been brought up 
and had passed all his life at home, and was altogether ignorant of 
everything connected with military affairs. On his taking office, he 
issued orders that no sergeants were to visit their homes or speak to 
one another, and if found together in the public streets they were 
arrested and imprisoned. 
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The reason of my mentioning these facts is to show that public 
safety had disappeared, and everybody was afraid for his life. 

Immediately the better class and educated Egyptians became 
aware of these matters they all assembled in Cairo and held a 
meeting, at which it was decided that, to improve the then existing 
state of affairs, a council (Chamber of Deputies) should be appointed 
to watch over and preserve the lives, property, ,and rights of the 
Egyptian people, and to create just laws, according equal treatment 
and rights to everyone. Petitions were signed on all sides praying 
that Cherif Pasha might be appointed Prime Minister, on the pro- 
posal of Sultan Pasha, acting in the name of the nation, and I, being 
favourably known to the people, was asked to represent them and pray 
for reforms. 

On the 9th of September 1881 I wrote to the Minister of War 
informing him that the troops intended presenting themselves at the 
Abdin Palace to demand justice for themselves and their families, 
and on that afternoon (Friday) at three o’clock the troops assembled 
there in perfect order. Previous to the meeting I wrote to the 
representatives of the Foreign Powers, assuring them that their 
subjects had nothing whatever to fear on account of the demonstra- 
tion being held, and that everything would be conducted in a 
perfectly orderly way. I further informed them that it was our 
intention to ask His Highness to grant constitutional rights to the 
country. 

Mr. Cookson, Her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria, was then in 
Cairo, and intervened for us with the Khedive, who heard cur com- 
plaints and granted all our demands, declaring that they were just 
and legal, and afterwards gave orders for the appointment of Cherif 
Pasha as Prime Minister. The troops hereupon retired crying, 
‘ Long live the Khedive!’ 

When Cherif Pasha hesitated about accepting the post offered to 
him, petitions supported by 4,000 seals were presented to him, 
begging him to save the country from tyranny and slavery, and to 
rid them of the existing Ministry, which had squandered seventeen 
millions of the public money instead of using it to pay the just debts 
of the country. Amongst other things they had discharged almost 
every native from the service, though their pay was small, and had 
given all responsible posts to Europeans, indifferent to the iaws of 
right or wrong. 

At this time (October 1881) the Sultan sent Ali Pasha Nizami, to 
look into the matters which so much troubled the country, but two days 
before his arrival my regiment was sent to ‘ Tel-el-Kebir’ and that of 
Abd-el-Aal to Damietta, in order that no information could be given 
as to the real facts of the case. 

When Ali Pasha Nizami wished to inquire into the matter an 
objection was raised by the Khedive, who stated that he had forgiven 
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all that had happened, and that the soldiers were quite obedient 
again. 

The Commission constituted to look into the military regulations 
having recommended certain reforms, and the Ministry being opposed 
to them, Cherif Pasha and all his colleagues resigned. The matter 
was referred to the Court of Inquiry, and they proceeded to select a 
new Ministry under the presidency of Mahmoud Sami Pasha, with 
Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Ali Pasha 
Sadek, Minister of Finance, Abdallah Pasha Fekri, Minister of 
Public Instruction, and myself, Minister of War. (February 1882.) 

I accepted the post much against my desire, but thought that by 
so doing it would tend to unite our party and be for the good of the 
army. I at once contrived to restore things to order and to protect 
the people and their property, as should be the duty of everyone 
towards his native country, besides preventing the face of the 
Egyptian history from being blackened before the world. 

With this Ministry everything went smoothly, and we disposed of 
several long-pending suits in the Law Courts. The army also was in 
perfect order, the men were promoted instead of being degraded, and, 
in consideration of my services, the Khedive gave me the rank of Pasha 
and also a Firman from the Sultan, expressing His Majesty’s satis- 
faction with me. The same konours were conferred on my colleagues, 
Ali Fehmy, Abd-el-Aal Hilmy, Toulba Aymat, Yacoob Sami, and 
Hassan Moozir. 

We were all assured that the Khedive had quite forgiven us, and 
that all difficulties and grievances of which we had complained had 
been removed. We then applied ourselves to improve the Law 
Courts and introduce other necessary reforms. Unfortunately, 
treachery once more showed itself in the persons of a Mameluke slave 
of the Khedive’s, and a Circassian, the plot being to administer 
arsenic to Abd-el-Aal Pasha at the Koubeh School. The Circassian 
succeeded in putting sume of the poison into the Pasha’s milk, which 
he took nightly, but fortunately the servant found it out in time to 
save his life. The papers relating to this matter are to be found at 
the chief police station, indicating how and where the plot first 
originated. 

This plan having failed, another was set on foot to get rid of me. 
A party of Circassians agreed together to kill me, as well as every 
native Egyptian holding high appointments. Rashid Effendi Anwar 
was asked to join them but refused. He immediately informed 
Toulba Pasha of what was going on, and he, in turn, informed the 
army, Mahmoud Pasha Sami, and the remainder of the ministers, 
. and also the Khedive. 

The Circassians were at once arrested, tried, and were all sentenced 
to exile in the Soudan, knowing that the climate there would be most 
trying to men born in a cold country, and would possibly be fatal to 
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them. I asked my friends to assist me in pleading with the Khedive 
to send the condemned men back to their own country, for I have 
always made every effort to save the lives of people who have even 
threatened my own. 

All my friends agreed with me, and we wrote a petition to His 
Highness, which must still exist, asking him to accept our interven- 
tion, and to treat these people mercifully. He replied, that among 
those sentenced was a pasha who could not be exiled except with the 
direct permission of the Sultan, to whom he would write on the 
subject. The Khedive ultimately gave orders on the matter through 
the Home Office, instead of through the War Office, upon which 
Mahmoud Pasha Sami, after consultation with the other ministers, 
went to the Khedive and spoke to him on the subject. Orders were 
then issued to the War Office, and the Circassians were despatched 
to Syria, and thence to Constantinople. 

On the same night just before alluded to, the Prime Minister 
and myself were invited to a party at the house of Omar Bey Rahmi, 
when a messenger arrived to say that the English and French 
Consuls-General were at the house of the Prime Minister, waiting 
for an interview with him. On arriving at his house, he was in- 
formed by the Consuls, that the life of the Khedive, and the lives of 
Europeans, were in danger. He hastened to reassure them, and to 
state that he was responsible for public order, but at the same 
time inquired their reason for supposing any danger. They replied 
that His Highness was their authority, and he had been threatened 
by Mahmoud Pasha Sami, and that his life, and the lives of 
Europeans, were in danger. The truth of this assertion by the 
Khedive was denied by Mahmoud Pasha Sami; and he stated that 
his conversation with the Khedive had reference only to the Cir- 
cassian exiles. 

I say truly that this invention of the Khedive’s is the cmmediate 
cause of the evils which have befailen Egypt. It brought the 
European fleets to Alexandria and Port Said, thereby causing the 
deplorable events of the 11th of June at Alexandria. 

I will not here enter on the question of the Budget, for it is too 
well known. The Egyptians never sought to interfere with that 
portion pledged for Egypt’s debts: they only asked to control the 
remainder. The whole nation demanded this. Could such a desire 
be condemned if it concerned any other question than Egypt? It was 
only one of the great grievances under which the Egyptian people 
groaned, and was felt alike by the army and the whole population. 

The presence of the fleet in Egyptian waters (15th of May) caused 
much irritation and ill-feeling between Europeans and Egyptians, 
who previously had always been cn good terms. Had the fleet not 
been there, the massacre would not have taken place; neither would 
cruel war have been declared with unfortunate Egypt by a great and 
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powerful nation, a nation noted for liberating not only smaller 
nations from tyranny, but the slave from slavery. Egypt had always 
hoped that England would give her a helping hand, in order to free 
her from the yoke of slavery, but the Khedive has decreed it otherwise! 

It was now that the English and French Consuls demanded 
the dismissal of Mahmoud Sami Pasha’s Ministry, and also that 
I should be banished from the country, whilst Ali Fehmy and 
Abd-el-Aal Pashas were to be sent into the provinces. The Home 
Office, to whom the request was made, rejected the proposal as inter- 
fering with the liberty of the people. His Highness, however, had 
given his sanction, though several of the Ministers were not of the 
same opinion. 

A meeting having been called at Cairo to decide upon the ques- 
tion, it was at once determined to reject every proposal of the kind ; 
and when this news reached the provinces all the Notables and rich 
men came to Cairo at once and confirmed this decision. They also 
gave to me documents signed by them, and bearing the seals of all 
the Members of the Courts, Ulemas, merchants, Notables, &c., in 
support of our action. In addition to this, a declaration was made 
by the Ulemas, that, in accordance with principles of the religious 
law, the Khedive, if he thus acted, could no longer be rightfully re- 
garded as the ruler of the country. Some of these papers are in my 
possession and some in that of Mabmoud Sami Pasha. The Khedive 
at last accepted the proposals, contrary to the decision of the Council, 
upon which the Ministry resigned (May 26). 

When this took place Monsieur Monge, the French Consul, and 
another French gentleman, did their utmost to persuade me to leave 
the country and go to Paris, in order to avoid all troubles. As I was 
much esteemed and trusted by the people, I could not possibly 
abandon the resistance which the country had initiated, through the 
Chamber of Notables, to the sacrificing policy of the Khedive. I 
could not leave without the permission of the National party and the 
army, because, had I done so, the cause of the party must have been 
lost ; moreover, I feared that with my departure disturbances might 
take place all over the country. 

On the morning after the resignation of the Ministry I was visited 
at my house by the Consuls of Russia, Germany, and Italy, who asked 
me if Europeans were safe, and begged me to give my word of honour 
to this effect. I replied that, having resigned office, I was no longer 
responsible for the safety of the public, and consequently could not 
comply with their request. On being pressed by them, however, and 
knowing that the army would do nothing to disgrace their profession 
and that civilians would follow their example in keeping the peace, 
I gave my word that I would watch over Europeans in Egypt, and 
would guard their interests as my own. 
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The same night the Members of the Chamber of Notables as- 
sembled at the house of Sultan Pasha, and I was invited to attend 
(May 27). All requested me to maintain order, and there were 
present many of the Ulemas and judges of Egypt. 

I gave them to understand that I had resigned office, and could 
no longer be responsible for the public safety. Sultan Pasha and 
Suleiman Pasha Abaza, replying for the members, said that they had 
appointed me, and would not accept my resignation, adding that they 
would go to the Khedive and request him to reinstate me in my 
former position. The same night a discussion took place as to the 
past and present state of the country, &c., and all agreed that the 
Khedive ought to be dethroned if he persisted in the course of action 
he had adopted. Next morning the President of the Chamber of 
Notables and Suleiman Pasha Abaza came to my house, and the latter 
delivered to me an order from the Khedive to assume office again. I 
thanked His Highness, who received me very cordially. 

I immediately resumed my duties, and no disturbance whatever 
took place during the twenty days after the collapse of the Ministry, 
though Cairo was full of Bedouins, and though both Europeans and 
natives were in fear of the ‘mercenaries’ brought into the town by 
the Khedive. 

It was now (June 8) that Dervisch Pasha arrived from Constan- 
tinople, and the better class of people hurried to pay him a visit, and 
to report the bad conduct of the Khedive. 

Dervisch Pasha, having made an inquiry into the conduct of the 
army, declared that it had always been obedient, and had maintained 
public order, and that there was no blame attached to them. There- 
upon he asked the Sultan for about two hundred decorations for 
officers and civilians, and for myself he procured the ‘ Medgdieh’ of 
the first class. 

Everything went well until the unfortunate massacre in Alexan- 
dria took place on the 11th of June. This sad event was the conse- 
quence of a disturbance among the lower orders of the town. 

Yacoob Pasha Sami was at once sent down to Alexandria to 
inquire into the matter, and he was followed by two regiments of 
infantry and some artillery, in order to secure public safety both in 
and outof the town. The troops were under the command of Toulba 
Pasha Ozmat, who acted most prudently. The Khedive himself told 
me afterwards that the affair originated between a Maltese and a 
donkey boy, and that the crowd which assembled was fired upon from 
the windows of the houses in the neighbourhood. I then wrote to 
Yacoob Pasha, and instructed him to examine closely into the case, 
and to use all his energy to find the man who had been the cause of 
the dire event. On the 17th of June Ragheb Pasha became Prime 
Minister. His Ministry was formally announced on the 20th of June, 
and I was re-nominated in it as Minister of War. 
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Before the Ministry had come into office, the fortifications of the 
country were attended to as usual, but at this time orders were 
given by the Khedive, under instructions from Constantinople, to 
cease working at them, stating that the secretary of the English 
Embassy had informed the Sultan that he considered the fortifica- 
tions threatening to the British fleet, and unless we abstained from 
further work, the fleet would bombard the town. 

We wondered that it did not strike them as being threatening to 
this country that a foreign fleet should be menacing Egypt, but the 
works were stopped, and the Khedive sent Hossein Etfendi Fozi, to 
see the thing had been done, and it was accordingly reported to 
Constantinople. 

After the formation of the new Ministry and on the 4th of July, 
my decoration, with a firman by His Majesty the Sultan, arrived from 
Constantinople, and with his own hands the Khedive presented them 
to me, and expressed his satisfaction and gratitude for my faithful 
services and attention to my duties. I warmly thanked His High- 
ness, and also telegraphed to Constantinople, thanking the Sultan for his 
high consideration. I was favoured with a telegraphic reply expressing 
His Majesty’s satisfaction with my good conduct and fidelity to the 
service. As to the other decorations and orders, some were distributed 
among the enployés of the Council and the remainder were kept by 
the Khedive. Some of the officers were also promoted to the rank of 
Pasha. 

After I received my decoration Dervisch Pasha invited me to go 
to Constantinople, to live with His Majesty the Sultan, and with 
other friends. I gave the same reply as given to the French Consul— 
namely, that the people would not permit me to go, and as they were 
warmly attached to me, I could not desert them. Dervisch Pasha 
also spoke to Ragheb Pasha, the Prime Minister, on the same subject, 
and in reply he informed him that it was absolutely impossible for 
me to leave the country, seeing that I had taken up the cause of the 
natives, and had their rights, liberty, and prosperity at heart; also, 
how that my sole object was to procure just laws, for natives and 
Europeans alike, and to gain for my countrymen a reformed and just 
government. Another proof of my inability to leave the country 
was a telegram sent by the principal officers of the Army and Navy 
to the Khedive, speaking strongly in my favour, and the Khedive in his 
reply admits my services. 

I now feel it a duty to Egypt and myself to clearly state at this 
point my relations with His Majesty the Sultan during the recent 
events in this country. They began in this wise. 

Thabet Pasha, the Circassian, was sent over in November 1881, 
on a mission to Constantinople, on the part of the Khedive. He was 
instructed to represent to the Turkish Ministers and to the Sultan 
that Egypt was in a state of rebellion, that it was proposed to form 
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an Arabian Empire, and that Ahmed Ardbi and the British Govern- 
ment had come to an agreement upon that point. These rumours, 
spread by Thabet Pasha, began to gain ground at Constantinople—we 
had no special agent there to contradict these falsehoods. I was 
therefore obliged to have recourse to the learned and pious Sheikh 
Mohamed Zaffer, the Sultan’s confidant and spiritual adviser, whom I 
knew by fame, although I had never met him personally. I wrote to 
him, through Ali Fetoor Ragheb, contradicting all the projects which 
had been attributed to us, and requesting him to explain to His 
Majesty the loyalty of my feelings, and my strong attachment to the 
fundamental principles of our sacred law, which make it a duty 
to obey the Ameer El] Moumeneen (Commander of the Faithful). 

The Sheikh was pleased to answer through Ali Fetoor afore- 
mentioned ; his letter, written in the Turkish language, stated that 
he had laid before His Majesty the contents of my communication, 
that the Sultan was satisfied with my loyalty, and commanded me to 
persevere in my obedience ; but added that His Majesty desired me 
to defend the country at all costs from invasion, lest it should share 
the fate of Tunis, and that he cared neither for Ismail, Halim, or 
Tewfik, but for the man who should carry out his instructions. So, 
also, wrote Ahmed Ratib Pasha, with whom I had a long personal 
conference when he was journeying to the sacred places, whose letter 
came along with that of Mohamed Zaffer. 

Shereef Ahmed Asaad, who came to Cairo with Dervisch Pasha in 
May 1882, also concurred in these injunctions, and took charge of a 
petition to the Sultan on our behalf. He also wrote me, much later 
on, a letter in a similar strain. 

During the early part of the hostilities I telegraphed several times 
to Constantinople. About the beginning of August I telegraphed to 
Yaseem Bey, one of the Sultan’s attendants, stating what had taken 
place during the hostilities, and submitting that the war was a 
legitimate and a legal one, that the Khedive had gone to the enemy, 
and was therefore in exactly the same position as the Bey of Tunis. 

On the 12th of Ramadon 1299 (August 6, 1882) I telegraphed 
to Yaseem Bey, stating that Dervisch Pasha, instead of advising the 
Khedive to remain with his people, had allowed him to join the 
enemy, and that the town of Alexandria had been delivered to the 
British Admiral. 

When the news reached me that the Porte proposed sending troops 
to Egypt, knowing that this would be injurious to the Egyptians, I 
telegraphed on the 8th of Ramadon (August 2, 1882) to Yaseem Bey, 
stating that Egypt was sufficiently provided with men, arms, and 
ammunition to defend the country and protect the Sultan’s rights, 
and that we were unanimous in our decision to stand by those rights. 

Never, during those negotiations or afterwards, up to the pre- 
sent time, has the Porte disapproved of our doings.“ The Sultan has 
Voi. XII.—No. 70. 3 T 
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both by act and letter often approved them. How can I then be 4 
rébel? Is not the Sultan admitted by Englishmen to be sovereign of 
Egypt ? 

The first part of my statement ends here, and consists of the 
principal events which occurred between the Ist of February 1881 
and the 9th of July 1882—that is up to about the date of the breaking 


out of the war. 


Part II. THe War. 


The famous nation, the friend of humanity, the nation which 
emancipates the slave and respects the laws of right and wrong, 
declares war against a poor country, the sole offence of which was to 
resist their ruler when he ceased to respect the rights and laws of his 
people! In this war her sons have shed their blood uselessly in 
fighting against that very country which was Egypt’s sole hope, and 
to which she looked for the redress of the wrongs and injustice 
inflicted upon her children. This treatment we are unable to under- 
stand, for the English people are known to be just and merciful. 

When the Khedive declared his life to be in danger, Europeans 
began to leave the country, and few remained, ships of war of all 
nations arrived at Alexandria, thereby provoking much ill-feeling. 
Admiral Seymour informed the commander of the troops that the 
harbour was being blocked up by stones, and unless this was stopped 
immediately he would’ retaliate. The Khedive at once wrote to the 
Admiral informing him that there was no truth in the report with 
reference to the blocking of the harbour, and he also sent a naval 
officer to the Admiral requesting him to arrest any natives found in 
the act of throwing stones into the sea. On the 10th of July Sir B. 
Seymour wrote to the commandant stating that guns were being 
mounted in two of the forts, and that unless the arming of the forts 
extending from Agemi Mex to Kiad Bey were discontinued at once he 
would bombard the forts next morning and would raze them to the 
ground. These fortifications contained no new guns, but only those 
which had been there ever since the days of Mohamed Ali. 

Upon this a Cabinet Council was held at the Ras-el-Tin Palace. 
It met about 11 a.m. on the 10th of July. It was presided over by 
the Khedive in person, and the following personages were present, 
viz., Dervisch Pasha and Kadri Bey, the Sultan’s envoys, Ragheb 
Pasha, Ahmed Reshid Pasha, Abderrahman Bey Ruchdi, Suleiman 
Pasha Abazah, Hassan Pasha Sherai, Mahmoud Pasha Fehmy, Ismail 
Pasha Hakki, Varashli Pasha, Raouf Pasha, Mohamed Pasha Said, 
Kassim Pasha, Ibrahim Pasha Ferik. I was also there as Minister 
of War. The Khedive took notes of the opinions of the members in 
his own handwriting. It was first of all decided to send a deputation 
to the Admiral, consisting of the Ministers of Finance and the In- 
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terior, a naval officer, and one Dekran Bey, to inform the Admiral 
that no new guns were being mounted in the forts, and to tell him 
that he was at liberty to send one of his officers, if he desired it, to 
test the truth of this statement. 

The deputation came back with the intelligence that the Admiral 
insisted on the disarmament of the fort, and would allow Egyptian 
soldiers to effect it instead of employing an English force as proposed. 

The Council again met at 3 p.m. and sat for an hour and a 
balf. After a long discussion on the subject of the Admiral’s demand, 
it was agreed that it would be altogether shameful and dishonourable 
to remove the guns from a position they had occupied for more than 
fifty years. We had been always particularly careful to avoid fight- 
ing with any Power and especially with England, but in this case 
we decided to do it in defence, but not before the English fleet had 
first thrown five or six shells at us. The Khedive now showed 
apparently great energy and courage, and repeatedly said that should 
the war take place he would himself carry a rifle and be to the 
front with the troops. The Khedive and Dervisch Pasha both tele- 
graphed to the Porte that resistance had been decided on. After 
dusk the Khedive, with Dervisch Pasha and all his family, went to 
Ramleh. 

Next morning at the appointed hour a shot was fired from the 
fleet, which was followed by fifteen others. Then we decided to reply, 
and so the war began. The bombardment lasted without interruption 
for ten hours and a half, and until most of the forts were wholly or 
partially destroyed. A portion of the Ras-el-Tin Palace was demo- 
lished, besides several other houses in the town, and particularly those 
near the railway station, which lies in a line with Fort Demas, where 
my staff and I were. The shells came over the fort and into the 
station. 

During the bombardment, messages were continually sent to us 
by the Khedive and Dervisch Pasha, by Mooheddin Effendi encourag- 
ing us to defend the place, offering us many congratulations and 
exhorting the gunners at the forts to do their best, which they 
did with guns which were, as it turned out, no match for those of the 
English. 

We were much astonished afterwards to see the Khedive at the 
Ramleh Palace, where he remained as if no war was taking place 
between his Government and the English. After the bombardment 
was over, I went myself to Ramleh about sunset, taking with me the 
Council, and informed the Khedive of what had taken place on that 
day, and he cordially thanked the soldiers for their steady and ener- 
getic behaviour. I also asked His Highness for instructions relating 
to the forts which were still standing. A Council was held, attended 
by His Highness, Dervisch Pasha, Toulba Pasha, some of the other 
Ministers, and Ismail Hakki Pasha, to decide what course to take after 
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all the forts were destroyed, and whether the war should be carried 
on or not. It wasagreed that, should the English again fire, a flag of 
truce should be hoisted to prevent further damage and to open com- 
munications for peace. Toulba Pasha was to be sent next morning 
to Admiral Seymour to inform him that the Egyptian Government 
had nothing against England and did not wish for war, even supposing 
that we were strong enough to oppose her. I gave instructions for 
the forts to hoist flags of truce, and then went to Bab el Sherki for 
the night. 

Next morning (the 12th July), about two hours after sunrise, the 
ships resumed bombardment on the town. The white flags were 
immediately hoisted on the forts, but the firing continued until they 
had thrown twenty-five to thirty shells. Toulba Pasha then went in 
a boat to see the Admiral, and was received by one of the officers, 
He informed the Admiral of the Khedive’s submission, &c., and was 
told that the Admiral required three forts to be occupied by British 
troops, viz., Agami, Fort Mex, and Fort Arab, and requested that the 
Khedive should give orders to this effect by three o’clock P.m., failing 
which the firing would recommence and the forts would be taken by 
force. 

Toulba hurried to Ramleh and I followed him with the Prime 
Minister. We had only an hour and a half in which to decide, 
therefore a Council was held at half past two p.m. under the presidency 
of the Khedive and Dervisch Pasha, there being also present Kadri 
Bey, Ragheb Pasha, Ismail Pasha, Reshid, Ismail Hakki, Abu Gabal, 
Toulba Pasha, and myself. The decision arrived at was, that as the 
Khedive had no right to cede Ottoman territory to a foreign Power, 
it was necessary to communicate with Constantinople. In the 
meantime, Toulba was sent again to the Admiral, but did not arrive 
at the beach until the time was up, and was told that an officer had 
waited until the appointed hour, and, not receiving the Khedive’s reply, 
had returned on board. At the Cowncil the Khedive gave orders for 
our troops to occupy Fort Agami, and resist the landing of British 
troops. I explained to His Highness that the infantry could not go, 
as the place was too exposed to the fire of the ships, and, besides, that 
it was liable to be cut off from Alexandria. The Khedive was very 
angry, and said, ‘Why do you call yourselves soldiers if you cannot 
prevent the landing of an enemy in our country?’ I went with 
Ragheb Pasha to his house on the Mahmoudieh Canal, and we discussed 
the matter, as to why the Khedive had been so angry and how 
anxious he had been that Fort Agami should not fall into the hands 
of the English. 

We could not understand how or why armed Bedouins had 
collected near the Ramleh Palace while the soldiers were there, but 
we remembered what the Emir of the Ouled Ali Bedouins had been 
instructed to do, viz., to send a telegram to Europe saying that he 
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(the Emir) was not with the army, and if he received the Khedive’s 
authority he was able to conquer and subdue the entire army. This 
incident took place when the Sami Ministry had fallen, before Ragheb 
Pasha became Prime Minister. 

After remaining at Ragheb’s house for about an hour we were 
summoned by the Khedive and went together to Ramleh Palace, and 
His Highness asked me why four regiments of infantry had come to 
Ramleh. Being ignorant of the cause I replied, I thought it must be 
for the purpose of strengthening the guards at the Palace. He 
replied that the guards were quite sufficient, and ordered the in- 
fantry to attend to other more important duties. I went out and 
inquired of the officer in charge how they had come there and by 
whose order, and he replied that the commander of his regiment, 
Suliman Bey Samy, had given the order. I then gave instructions 
for them to join the troops, and left myself for Alexandria. 

On approaching the waterworks I met with a large crowd of 
people, including some soldiers, all marching towards the Mahmoudieh 
Canal in a pitiful state—women and children crying, abandoned by 
their protectors. I got out of my carriage and walked with them as 
far as Bab-el-Sherki, where I found Eid Bey, who informed me that 
the flight was caused by the fear of another bombardment. The few 
people who were left in the town now commenced to fly, together with 
many of the soldiers, with their wives and families, all in great disorder. 
Eid Bey told me he had sent for his men to prevent the exodus, and 
I myself stood in the gateway and stopped the passage of troops 
retreating. ‘They told me that Suliman Bey Sami with a body of 
troops kad become wild with rage and intended to burn the town. 
{ immediately sent for him, and he came accompanied by a body of 
irregulars. I asked him if it was true that he had threatened to burn 
the town. He replied ‘ No;’ and stated that he had stationed troops 
at the ends of the streets leading down to the harbour to stop the 
landing from the ships. Some silk was found in the possession of his 
men, which I ordered to be handed in to the Zapdieh. I went among 
the troops, and exhorted them to behave like men, and to preserve 
the town. While I was doing this, I saw some Bedouins leaving 
with the people, and carrying pieces of Manchester goods, &c.; also 
other Bedouins were entering the town fully armed, having come 
from the Palace at Ramleh, where they had been waiting for the 
right time to plunder the town. These people, ignorant of the con- 
sequences, looted and set fire indiscriminately. I kept encouraging the 
soldiers not to leave the town, when Hassan Pasha Sherai, Suleiman 
Pasha Abaza, Hassein Bey-el-Turk, guard to His Highness, and 
Mooheddin Effendi, guard to Dervisch Pasha, came and informed me 
that the soldiers had surrounded the Palace at Ramleh. I was much 
surprised to hear this, and sent Toulba Pasha at once to disperse 
them, and discover the reason of it. I also inquired why infantry 
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had been sent there at all, and was informed that some ships having 
been seen in that direction, they had been despatched in case of an 
attempt being made to land. When Toulba Pasha went to the 
Palace he saw His Highness, and learned that the soldiers, seeing the 
approach of the ships to Fort Borg el Silsaleh, near Ramleh, thought 
they were coming to take the Khedive, and sco surrounded the 
Palace to protect him. 

The Khedive expressed to me his thanks, by sending Hassein Bey- 
el-Turk with Toulba Pasha to give me his best wishes. They did 
not reach me till all the soldiers had left the town, a few being at 
Bab el Sherki with one or two officers, including Salim Bey, Kaimakan 
of the Alexandrian district. These reported that the ships had 
gone towards Borg el Silsaleh, so as to throw shells at the barracks 
close by. 

The confusion among the troops was so great that it was an utter 
impossibility to collect them together, but it was absolutely necessary 
to put them in camp in a suitable place, and try and make them 
forget what they had suffered. I ordered Eid Bey and Suliman Bey 
to proceed with their troops to the Mahmoudieh Canal, and Ragheb 
Pasha and myself got into a carriage and went as far as the Ramleh 
railway station—he going one way to see the Khedive, and I in the 
direction of the troops to try and stop those that were flying with the 
crowd. 

At sunset I reached the railway bridge that crosses the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, and there, just beyond the bridge, I chose the camping- 
ground. The soldiers came from Alexandria and Ramleh during the 
night, it being at 2 a.m. when the officers and soldiers I had left in 
Alexandria arrived, they having been delayed by the immense crowd 
of people, animals, and carriages on the road. 

About 5 p.m. Toulba Pasha came and said that there was no truth 
in the story about the troops surrounding the Ramleh Palace, and he 
told me that the Khedive was much pleased with me, and had sent 
Hassein Bey-el-Turk with him to express this pleasure, but in conse- 
quence of the crowded roads and the darkness coming on, the former 
had been obliged to return to the Palace. On the morning of the 
13th of July the troops in the camp amounted to only one-third of 
the army of Alexandria, the remaining portion having gone with the 
populace. We discovered that our camp was exposed to the fire from 
the ships, so we removed our troops some distance further to a place 
called Ezbet Horshid, ‘some 5,000 metres to the south of Melaha 
station. The troops remained here for a day, and we collected 
together about half the army. On that day special trains were sent 
to Ramleh to bring the Khedive and his family, but they returned 
empty—bringing the news that His Highness had gone into Alexan- 
dria with his family, and was under British protection. 

On Friday, the 14th of July, I went with the troops to Ezbe 
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Kengi Osman, where we settled down and commenced to fortify our 
position. On the day of the bombardment the Prime Minister 
telegraphed to various places in the country announcing the state of 
war, and that the country was under military law, by which all 
offenders would be tried and punished. 

Alexandria having been abandoned both by the army and the 
people, the Khedive entered the town and surrendered himself up. 

It was not, according to our law, either permissible or fitting 
for the ruler of a country to act thus, and side with a nation that was 
fighting against us, and which he himself had in solemn Council 
decided to resist. The laws of man and the word of God forbid 
such dishonourable acts; and such a man cannot be a Moslem, there- 
fore he ought not to rule over Moslems. 

This matter was telegraphed to Yacoob Sami Pasha, telling him 
to consult with the Council, and a telegram was sent to Constanti- 
nople with regard to the same subject. On the 17th of July I 
received a telegram from the Khedive holding me responsible, and 
stating that I was the cause of the war in continuing to make 
fortifications; he also requested me to come and have a personal 
interview with him. I concluded from this that he was a prisoner, 
and that he had been induced to send for me in order that I should 
be arrested. To save himself he wished to put all the blame upon my 
shoulders. I replied to him by telegraph to the effect that the fact 
of his having sided with the opposing forces had affected the people 
very much; and I asked him to’submit terms of peace, and I would 
come to Alexandria. He never replied to this, so I telegraphed to 
the Sub-Minister of War, asking him to discuss the peace question 
with the Khedive and Prime Minister. Information was sent all 
over the country to say peace would be secured, and to stop all 
fortification, &c. In the meantime we had daily skirmishes with the 
enemy, from which I concluded that no peace would be arranged. I 
wrote to the Sub-Minister of War, informing him of what was taking 
place, and also to all the governors of provinces, demanding an 
immediate supply of fresh troops, and that no orders but mine were 
to be obeyed. 

A meeting was called at the Home Office in Cairo to consider the 
state of affairs, and it was attended by all the ministers, heads of 
departments, governors of provinces, Ulemas, and Notables of the 
country, and it was resolved to send a messenger to Alexandria to 
learn the real state of affairs, and to request the Khedive and his 
ministers to come to Cairo, his capital. These emissaries were to 
report to the Council in case he showed an inclination to remain in 
Alexandria in the hands of the English. Those selected to form this 
deputation were, Ali Pasha Moubarek, Raouf Pasha, and, two 
Ulemas, viz., the Sheikh of Riwa-el-Safaidi and the-Sheikh of Ali 
Niel ; and two merchants—Ahmet Bey Sioufi and , Bey-el-Shenak, 
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the agent for Southern Tripoli. At Kafrdewar they informed us that 
a Moslem had deceived Moslems, therefore he was no longer one of 
them. They also told me that they were instructed to say that a 
proclamation, signed by the Khedive, bearing date of the 20th of 
July, had been issued to the public dismissing me for disobeying 
orders. These orders were to defend Fort Agami against an attack 
of an English landing-party. He accused me aiso of having 
abandoned Alexandria much too soon, and without any cause, and 
blamed me for retreating on Kafrdewar, &c. This question was 
debated in Council, and the Khedive telegraphed to Yacoob Pasha 
Sami, instructing him to cease all war preparations. A Council was 
then held, and it was attended at Cairo by over five hundred persons 
of note, viz., three princes—the Sheikh-el-Islam, the Kadi of Egypt, 
the Mufti Sayed-el-Sadat, Sayed-el-Bukri, priests and Ulemas, Chief 
Rabbin of the Jews, Coptic Patriarch, agents of the ministries, heads 
of departments, governors and judges of all the provinces, the 
principal men of the country, Notables, merchants, private em- 
ployés of the Khedive, and also several of the oldest people in the 
country. 

The Council made a minute examination into the Khedivial 
orders and communications, and also into my own letters and 
telegrams to His Highness, and after a short debate it was agreed 
unanimously to disregard the Khedivial orders, and to prevent him 
from interfering in public affairs. At this Council a resolution was 
carried appointing me to the command of the army, and to defend 
the country. This was signed by all those present at the Council, 
and a telegram to this effect was sent to His Majesty the Sultan, with 
the names of the most distinguished men who had assisted at the 
Council. 

Having been officially appointed, a provisional Government was 
formed to inquire into the state of the country, &c., and the 
members of it were, Boutros Pasha, Housain Pasha, Yacoob Pasha, 
Ahmet Pasha, Tashtit, and several others. It was a Government 
resembling a republic, or rather a committee of national defence, 
until such time as we could arrange for a permanent Government. 
I took no part in any of these Councils, neither did I vote on any 
particular subject, and all I know of its proceedings is contained in a 
letter addressed to me, calling me ‘the preserver and defender of 
the country,’ and in which I was authorised to carry on the war. 
The order to fight was first explicitly given by the Council presided 
over by the Khedive in person, and who afterwards abandoned us igno- 
miniously. It is thus clear that he was no longer fit to rule over 
Egyptians who sacrificed men and money in the defence of their 
homes, and who have declared unanimously that he had betrayed 
them. 

The Egyptian people have made heavy sacrifices for the sake of 
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securing to their country liberty, justice, and independence; some 
gave all they possessed, others the half, but all gave some mite to 
the National cause, as can be proved by letters and telegrams to the 
War Minister. The war was supported both morally and materially, 
and nothing was wanting on the part of the Egyptians to defend 
their native land. They voluntarily offered themselves for enlist- 
ment en masse in the army; some went so far as to place at the 
disposal of the army half their property, and in some cases the whole 
of it ; others supplied thirty horses and three thousand ardebs of grain. 
The telegrams and the communications received at the Ministry of 
War from those benevolent patriots and from the governors of the 
various provinces fully testify to the truth of these statements; so 
much so, that within the space of thirty days an army of volunteers 
numbering a hundred thousand men, with eight thousand horses and 
four thousand mules, was supplied, the war stores filled with provisions, 
and considerable sums of money flowed into the War Treasury. Such 
spirit of patriotism and display of zeal on the part of the Egyptians 
has had no precedent in the history of Islam. Moreover, the Ulemas 
and Notables of Cairo never ceased for a moment to give us their moral 
support and advice on all occasions. 

From these facts it is quite evident that the Egyptian nation 
cannot be treated as insurrectionists acting from a spirit of fanaticism, 
but, on the contrary, as a nation seeking their liberty by justifiable 
means. I may add that a considerable quantity of cattle and fruits 
were supplied gratis to the various camps at Rosetta, Kafrdewar, and 
Tel-el-Kebir. These supplies came principally from the chief Dairas 
at Cairo, from Riaz Pasha, and Khiari Pasha (notwithstanding their 
absence from Egypt), also from the various Dairas of the Khedive’s 
family. The communication in cipher telegrams never ceased 
between Kafrdewar, Cairo, and Constantinople until the telegraph 
wires were destroyed at the former place. 

On the arrival of our troops at Kafrdewar, we observed the 
Bedouins in agitation, giving themselves up to pillaging and looting, 
even among the emigrants from Alexandria, and menacing all the 
villagers in the neighbourhood of Damanhoor, the principal town 
of that province. In one of these villages a Copt and his wife were 
assassinated, leaving a sucking-baby in the village—an incident 
which greatly distressed me. The name of the family is not just now 
remembered by me; but it is mentioned in the petition presented 
to me by their friends. I at once telegraphed to the Mudir, giving 
strict orders for the arrest of the murderers, and that necessary 
measures should be taken for the safety of the child. The murderer 
was caught, and, on confessing his crime, was put in prison to await 
his trial. I am not aware what has now become of him. In order 
to preserve the peace of the country and to prevent pillage, &c., I 
wrote to the Council to change the acting Mudir, Ibrahim Bey 
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Tewfik, immediately, and I ascertained subsequently that he had 
given instructions at the beginning of the war to the chiefs of the 
Bedouins to pillage and loot the country. His intention by so doing 
was to divide the military forces which were concentrated in one 
place. The Mudir of Dakhlieh was then written to, to send this man 
to the Ministry of War under escort, and to institute the necessary 
inquiries as to his behaviour. The chiefs of the Bedouins, however, 
never listened to the orders of the Mudir, they being contrary to 
humanity; but the news spread amongst the lower class, thus 
bringing about evil consequences. The Government then took the 
necessary steps to arrest all the looters they could, and sent them to 
the Council with letters stating the nature of their crimes and the 
quantity of loot in their possession, in order that they might be 
punished according to the laws of the country; and this is well- 
known to one of the departments connected with the Ministry of 
War at Kafrdewar. The Council condemned the various prisoners to 
be detained in the citadel for various periods ; and when soldiers 
were sent to the villages of this province, safety and peace were 
re-established, and, as a proof of this, I give the statement of a 
certain Ibrahim, a European Jew, who owned land near Birket 
Ghattass. 

On the occasion of the massacres at Tantah, in which several 
Europeans were killed by some people from Alexandria, I was obliged 
to change the Mudir, Ibrahim Pasha Adham, who was sent before 
the Council to be tried for not having kept his province in a peaceful 
state; and I at once sent a division of infantry and cavalry to 
Tantah, Ziftah, and other places, to maintain order. 

A short time before this incident I issued a circular to all the 
provinces, governors, and administrations, giving strict orders for 
the safety of all Europeans then remaining in the different localities, 
in conformity with the Moslem law, which enjoins us to shelter all 
those who live with us as brethren, even Englishmen, when not 
carrying arms in the field against us; and thus we gave help and 
protected all those desirous of leaving the country. 

At this time many expressed that wish, and never did we fail to 
send them under escort to Ismailieh, as can testify M. de Lesseps, 
M. Mazzetti, acting Italian Vice-Consul at Zagazig, and M. Dupont, 
acting French Consul at the same place. The various despatches 
sent by me to the Ministry of War and to the Prefects of Police at 
Mansoorah, Zagazig, and other places, fully confirm these state- 
ments. The result of these instructions was a re-establishment of 
friendly feeling between most of the Europeans and natives ; so much 
so, that many European merchants from Port Said and Ismailieh 
returned to Cairo. Despatches were also sent to the Prefect of Police 
at Cairo and to the various Mudiriehs in Lower Egypt, to see that 
fugitives from Alexandria were distributed among the various re- 
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spectable families, in order that they should be charitably supported 
and have some means of livelihood. 

Towards the beginning of August a certain De Chair, an English- 
man, was taken prisoner by us. We received him well and treated 
him kindly, and sent him to Cairo with a letter to the Ministry, 
giving instructions that he should be properly housed, and to appoint 
an officer knowing English to keep him company, also to forward all 
letters and telegrams which he might wish to despatch to his family 
or his commander, and provide for their safe delivery at their 
destination. He was so well treated that I even received a telegram 
of thanks from his mother. Another officer, an Italian, was taken 
prisoner and sent to Cairo, being treated in the same kind manner. 
The latter was captured at Melaha, and was wretchedly clothed and 
evidently very sick. We re-clothed him and sent him to the hospital 
at Kafr-el-Dewar, where he was left; and at present I am ignorant 
ot his whereabouts. 

This officer had had previous communications with me respecting 
M. de Lesseps, but at the time that he was brought to our camp, 
all telegraphic communication with Ismailieh being cut off. I was 
unable to give him any information on the subject. Against my 
wish, he refused to allow me to report him to his Consul. 

On another occasion we captured two officers, one doctor, and nine 
privates, Germans, who landed near Aboukir by mistake. On appli- 
cation being made by their Consul at Alexandria, they were at once 
set at liberty, having been well treated. Two other officers were also 
taken prisoners near Salhieh, and on them was found the sum of 
three hundred pounds; they were kindly treated and sent to Cairo 
with all care. 

Such is our method of dealing with our prisoners, though we 
have been called barbarians. I would ask, why should not we, at 
the present moment, be treated equally well ?—especially by a Power 
like England! And again, why should we have been imprisoned by 
our enemy the Khedive, who first told us to fight, and then desired 
to see us in this miserable plight, thereby hoping to show that he 
had not been with us in our war with England ? 

My efforts for the public welfare can be known on reference to 
my various communications with M. de Lesseps ; and his instructions 
to me were to respect the neutrality of the Canal, as the ships of war 
wouid not touch it; and, until the vessels entered the Canal and 
bombarded Nefish, I strictly adhered to these instructions. I then 
wrote to M. de Lesseps, stating that as the ships of war had entered 
the Canal, I wished to know if the laws of war still demanded of me 
to regard it as neutral. This gentleman’s reply was, that I must 
act according to the laws of war. I then telegraphed to Rasheed 
Pasha, and to the chief engineer, Mahmoud Fehmy Pasha, to make 
adam across the Sweetwater Canal, provided the circumstances of 
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the war permitted them to do so. The perusal of the letters of M. 
de Lesseps to his wife, and to his son in Paris, will testify how 
strictly I respected the neutrality of the Canal. Also, in proof of 
this, the mail steamers were passing regularly ; and when the troops 
attempted to stop the postal arrangements, I telegraphed to the 
director of the Suez boats to retain everything in its former working 
order, it being for the public «elfare; and thus the postal arrange- 
ments were carried on without interruption until the landing of the 
British troops at Suez. 

We did not attempt to place any of our troops to protect the 
Canal, for, after wliat had been said regarding its neutrality, we 
never imagined we should have been attacked from there, and so we 
neglected to make trenc'es and fortifications for a chain of defence. 
When the English occupied Ismailieh, and fought with us near 
Mahsamah on the 25th of August, our troops retreated before the 
cavalry, and our chief engineer, Mahmoud Fehmy Pasha, was taken 
prisoner; and knowing the great importance of that place being 
connected with Tel-el-Kebir, he was exceedingly sorry, having only 
remained there for that reason. On the same day I went to Tel-el- 
Kebir, leaving Toulba Pasha at Kafr-el-Dewar; and Ali Pasha 
Fehmy came down from Cairo with the lst Regiment of Infantry to 
reinforce me there, and to assist in making trenches and fortifications, 
so that we might have communication between Salhieh, Tel-el-Kebir, 
Al-dar-el-Brydah, and Jebel Itaka, enabling the troops to act on the 
defensive without Joss, as had occurred at Kafr-el-Dewar. 

We had two skirmishes near the Kassassin bridge, on both of 
which occasions each side fought bravely; in the latter engagement 
Rasheed Pasha and Ali Fehmy Pasha were both wounded, and were 
sent to Cairo, Ali Pasha-el-Ruby joining me in their stead. 

Before our trenches, &c., were completed, the British forces attacked 
us suddenly at sunrise, the firing lasting for some time, when suddenly 
in our rear appeared a division of cavalry and artillery, which caused 
the flight of the Egyptian troops on Wednesday, the 29th of Shawal 
1299, which day corresponds with the 13th of September 1882. 

After the flight of the troops I left for Belbeis, the English 
artillery following close behind me. When I arrived there I met 
Ali Pasha-el-Ruby, with whom I went to Inshaz and thence by train 
to Cairo. 

In Cairo we found a Council at the Ministry of War, all the 
princes being present. After a long discussion, all being confident 
that England had no intention of annexing Egypt, it was decided to 
offer no more resistance, more especially as England was renowned 
for dealing always towards others with equity and humanity, and we 
were confident that if the necessary inquiries were instituted, and 
the feeling of the people generally understood, England would do her 
utmost to put a stop to all injustice and give back freedom to them. 
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For this purpose I sent a telegram on the 14th of September to the 
Commander of the Abassieh troops, which numbered about 35,000 
men, ordering him to hoist a flag of truce, and in person to proceed 
and meet the commander of the British troops, informing him at the 
same time that the war was altogether at an end, it being understood 
that the intention of the British Government was to preserve the 
country from ruin. 

The English troops arrived in Cairo at sunset, and were met by 
Riza Pasha and Ibrahim Bey Fawzy, the Prefect of Police, a deputa- 
tion from Benha having been previously sent from there to meet 
General Wolseley. 

At 1.30 a.m., Ibrahim Bey Fawzy came and informed me that 
General Lowe desired to have an interwiew with me at Abassieh. 
The same day the officer in charge at Kafr-el-Dewar came up to 
Cairo, and was summoned with myself to this interview. We there- 
upon went to General Lowe, in accordance with his request, and I sent 
also for Colonel Ali Bey Yusef, who was then at the Citadel. 

When Sultan Pasha and myself met General Lowe, he asked us 
whether we were willing to give ourselves up as prisoners to the 
English Government. We replied in the affirmative, on the condi- 
tion that we should be delivered into the hands of the English Govern- 
ment. We thereupon took off our swords, and delivered them to 
General Lowe, who was acting on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief, 
telling him, at the same time, that we only gave ourselves up to the 
English Government because we were confident England would deal 
with us justly, it being the prayer of humanity and that of our chil- 
dren that England would see us restored to our rights and privileges ; 
and we appealed to him as the representative of the English Govern- 
ment and of all Englishmen. 

At the same time we informed the General that we had at 
Abassieh 35,000 men, and a similar number at Kafr-el-Dewar, 
Rasheed, Damietta, and other places, but for the safety and peace of 
our country we had abandoned all idea of resistance, and had sur- 
rendered ourselves, being confident that England had no wish what- 
ever to annex the country. The General agreed to this statement, 
and we remained with him three days, and then were sent to 
Abdin, where we were under the surveillance of Colonel Thynne up 
to the 4th of October, and were treated kindly and well. After this 
we were handed over to the Egyptian authorities, and lodged in the 
Egyptian prison on Thursday, the 5th of October. This was a sad 
and memorable day for me, for I was separated from my friend Toulba 
Pasha, and placed in a room, where there was not even a chair, and I 
was locked in! My servant came, but the guard refused to allow 
anything to be brought to me, except a carpet and a. blanket. 

Directly after this, a party, evidently ‘told off’ to insult and 
menace the prisoners, appeared, and searched me, taking away all my 
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private papers, which were wanted by the Commission of Inquiry. 
Following this, a second party, mostly the Khedive’s employés, and 
among whom were Osman Bey Rahfet, the manager of the Khedive’s 
stables, and Hussein Effendi Fawzi, attached to the Khedive’s house- 
hold, arrived, and with them a Turkish Agha, who rides in front of 
His Highness, being one of his body-guard. On their arrival they 
searched me all over, even taking off my shirt, but found nothing, 
except a charm or talisman which I wore, but this was taken by force 
from me. When I said that I would myself take it off, some one 
cried out in a loud voice, *‘ No, I was ordered to do this, and even to 
take off your boots and to search them !’ 

About an hour later, the editor of the Arab paper El Ahram, one 
Beshara Takla, came to visit me, and, as I thought, to console and 
sympathise with me, he having adopted our cause previous to the 
war, and having sworn on his honour and religion that he was one of 
us, speaking in favour of the liberty of our country. In fact we 
esteemed him a patriot! But when he entered, he was most insulting, 
and said, ‘Oh, Ardbi, what have you been doing, and what has 
happened to you?’ I was then certain that the man was a traitor, 
and without honour. As I did not answer him, he left me. 

Following closely on this, another party, almost entirely composed 
of the Khedive’s attendants, Turks and soldiers who guard His 
Highness, came in. My carpet! and blanket were searched, after 
which they left the room, remaining outside all the night as guard 
over the prisoners. On the 6th of October these persons quitted 
the premises, for the purpose, I believe, of looking after their own 
affairs. 

On the night of the 9th of October, at about 9.30 p.m., having 
undressed myself and lain down to sleep, I heard the door opened, 
and a group of about ten or twelve persons came into my room; but 
being in total darkness, I was unable to distinguish them. Suddenly 
one of them cried out in a loud voice, ‘Eh! Arabi; don’t you know 
me?’ Thinking that I was about to be murdered, I got up, and 
replied, ‘ No, I do not;’ when I heard shouted, ‘fam Ibrahim Agha;’ 
and he swore at me, calling me a dog and a pig, cud spat at me three 
times. I stood quite quiet, and gradually perceived that it really 
was Ibrahim Agha, Tutinji to the Khedive, and whose accomplice had 
been sent to Syria some time ago for having stolen some diamonds 
from the Abdin Palace. 

Ever since I was surrendered to the Egyptian authorities, when 
my meals arrive, one of the guards, a Turk, takes them from my 
servant, opens the door for a minute, deposits the food, anc promptly 
closes the door, treating me like a wild beast in a cage. 

The native Government has taken measures to arrest nearly all 
officers, from the rank of major upwards, including colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, and they are now imprisoned. Many Ulemas, 
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Members of the Chamber, Notables, and others have shared the same 
fate, in Cairo, Alexandria, and the provinces. 

This war has no precedent in history. The present Khedive was 
the cause of a foreign fleet coming to Egypt; he then himself en- 
couraged us; finally withdrawing from us altogether to side with 
foreign troops. The Sultan, the real Sovereign of this country, also 
sided with us, and loaded us with marks of his approbation. His 
representative concurred in our resistance, and his trusted officer ex- 
horted us to defend the country from what they termed the rapacity 
of England. The opening acts of the war were carried on in his 
name. Then we suddenly found the English troops fighting for the 
Khedive, the Egyptian troops being styled ‘ rebels.’ 

If the Egyptian troops were really the only ‘ rebels,’ and our defence 
a mutiny, how is it that so many of the Civil Notables, Ulemas, and 
Members of the Chamber, as well as others, were incarcerated and 
shared the same fate? On the other hand, I contend that if the 
army, and indeed the whole Egyptian nation, had participated in 
what the Egyptians believed and declared to be a righteous and just 
cause, England, one of the first nations of Europe, noted for her 
justice and equity, should not consent to crush our hopes in order to 
please one single man—the more s0, as by the religious laws of this 
country this man has no right to rule as a prince over the people. 

England having always respected the laws and religious views of 
other countries, we cannot understand why she should have followed 
a course which must appear as a mystery in the annals of nations. 
Egypt declared no war with England, but defended herself, and now 
that we trust England will ascertain the real truth, we hope all 
friendly relations, which have existed for years, will be renewed, she 
having always hitherto respected the rights and privileges of Egypt. 

The cultivation of the country, the preparations against a ‘ high 
Nile’ and the general tranquillity then existing, prove that there was 
no intention of going to war with any one. The provisional Govern- 
ment spared no pains to protect the property of Europeans all over 
the country. If I were a rebel, with a standing army of 70,000 
men, fully equipped, storehouses full of provisions, plenty of ammuni- 
tion, and canals intersecting the land everywhere, why should I have 
surrendered ? 

If I had anything to fear or to be ashamed of, why should I not 
have escaped, as I easily might have done, to a neighbouring country, 
or even to England, the refuge of many political unfortunates in past 
times ? 

But the truth is, I am no ‘rebel.’ I led the nation in seeking 
the liberty of our country, and employed all honourable means to this 
end, respecting the laws, not thinking of sel/, as others say, but for the 
welfare of Egypt. I became commander of the troops appointed to 
defend the country in a lawful manner, and by order of the Sultan, 
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the Khedive, the Chamber, and with the sanction of the nation. As 
regards accusations of massacre and incendiarism, I laugh them to 
scorn. With powerful adversaries such as mine, some miserable 
persons may be induced to speak against me; but would, I ask, my 
then subordinates, or any one else, have run the risk of doing these 
grave things, without a written order from me? 

There is no proof nor evidence to contradict the facts I have 
stated, and I therefore beseech you, my defenders, Mr. Broadley, the 
Hon. Mark Napier, Mr. Eve, and my esteemed friend, Mr. Blunt, not 
forgetting those other Englishmen, who are lovers of humanity and 
defenders of the truth, to read this my personal statement carefully 
and correctly, written in my own handwriting, giving to you all 
detail from beginning to end of the late events ; and this is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Written in my prison, at the Daira Sanieh in Cairo, this 29th 


of October 1882. 


(Signed) AumeED ARABI the Egyptian. 
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